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THE WORD OF PRAISE. ° 





BY MRS. 8. P. DOUGHTY. 





A little thing is a sunbeam—a very little thing. | petted in her father’s house, looked for the same 
It streams through our casement, making the} fond endearments from him to whom she had 
cheerful room still more cheerful, and yet so ac-} given all. 


customed are we to its presence, that we notice 
it not, and heed not its exhilarating effect. 


Proud of her beauty and intelligence, charmed 
with her sprightliness and wit, the man was for 


But its absence would be quickly seen and felt. } a time lost in the lover, and enough of fondness 
The unfortunate prisoner in his dimly-lighted cell} and affection were manifested to satisfy the con- 


would hail with rapture that blessed stream of} 
light, and the scarcely less imprisoned inmates of | 
the more obscure streets of our crowded cities } 


would welcome it as a messenger from Heaven. 

It is even thus with the sunbeams of the human 
heart. Trifling things they are in themselves, 
for the heart is wonderfully constituted, and it vi- 
brates to the slightest touch; but without them 
life is a blank—all seems cold and lifeless as the 
marble slab which marks the spot where the de- 
parted love one lies. 

A gloomy home was that of Henry Howard, 
and yet all the elements of human happiness 
seemed to be there. Wealth sufficient to secure 
all the comforts and many of the luxuries of life, 
was theirs, and both husband and wife were re- 
garded by their numerous acquaintances as ex- 
ceedingly intelligent and estimable people—and 
so indeed they were. The light tread of child- 
hood was not wanting in their home, although its 
merry laugh was seldom heard, for the little chil- 
dren seemed to possess a gravity beyond their 
years, and that glad joyousness which it is so de- 
lightful to witness in infancy, was with them 
seldom or never visible. ; 

Life’s sunbeams seemed strangely wanting, yet 
the why and wherefore was to the casual observer 
an unfathomable mystery. 

Years before that wife and mother had left the 
home of her childhood a happy and trusting bride. 
Scarcely seventeen, the love which she had be- 
stowed upon him who was now her husband, was 
the first pure affections of her virgin heart, and in 
many respects he was worthy of her love, and, as 
far as was in his nature, returned it. Her senior 
by many years, he was possessed of high moral 
principles, good intellectual endowments, and an 
unblemished reputation among his fellow-men. 

But there was a cold, repulsive manner, at va- 
riance sometimes with his more interior feelings, 
which could ill meet the warm, affectionate dis- 
position of his young wife, who, cherished and 
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fiding Mary, who had invested her earthly idol 
with every attribute of perfection. But as months 
passed on, and he’again became immersed in his 
business, his true character, or more properly 
speaking, his habitual manners were again re- 
sumed, and the heart of the wife was often pained 
by an appearance of coldness and indifference, 
which seemed to chill and repulse the best affec- 
tions of her nature. 

Tears and remonstrance were useless, for the 
husband was himself unaware of the change. Was 
not every comfort amply provided, every request 
complied with? What more could any reasonable 
woman desire? 

Alas! he knew but little of a woman’s heart; of 
that fountain of love which is perpetually gushing 
forth toward him who first caused its waters to 
flow, and still less did he know of the fearful 
effect of the constant repressing of each warm af- 
fection. He dreamed not that the loving,heart 
could become cold and dead, and that his own icy 
nature would soon be reflected in the devoted 
being who now clung to him so fondly. 

It was but in little things that he was deficient, 
mere trifles, but still they constituted the happi- 
ness or woe of the wife of his bosom. 

The loving glance was seldom returned, the 
affectionate pressure of the hand seemed unfelt, 
the constant effort to please remain unnoticed. 
One word of praise, one kindly look, was all. that 
was desired, but these were withheld, and the 
charm of life was gone. , 

Gradual was the change. Bitter tears were 
shed and earnest endeavors to produce a happier 
state of things were sometimes made, but in vain. 
Oh! could the husband but have known how wist- 
fully that young creature often gazed upon him 
as he sat at the evening meal upon his return 
from business, and partook of luxuries which her 
hand had prepared in the hope of eliciting some 
token of approbation—could he have seen the 
anxious care with which domestic duties were 
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superintended, the attention paid to the toilette, { 
the constant re_ard to his most casually expressed } 
wishes, surely, surely he would have renounced 
for ever that cold, repulsive manner, and clasped } 
to his bosom the gentle being whom he had ‘so 
lately vowed to love and cherish. 

But he saw it not—felt it not. Still proud of 
her beauty and talents, he loved to exhibit her to 
an admiring world, but the fond endearments of 
home were wanting. He knew nothing of the 
yearnings of that devoted heart; and while the 
slightest deviation from his wishes was noticed 
and reprimanded, the eager and intense desire to 
please was unheeded—the earnestly desired word 
of praise was never spoken. 

The first year of wedded life passed away, and 
anew chord was awakenedy Mary had become a 
mother; and as she pressed the babe to her bosom, 
new hopes were aroused. The clouds which had 
gathered around her seemed passing away, and 
the cheering sunbeams again broke forth. The 
manifest solicitude of her husband in the hour of 
danger, the affection with which he had gazed on 
the countenance of his first-born, were promises 
of happy days to come. 

But, alas! these hopes were but illusory. All 
that a father could do for the welfare of an infant 
was scrupulously performed, but its expanding 
intellect, its innocent playfulness, soon remained 
unmarked—apparently uncared for. 

“Ts he not lovely?” exclaimed the fond mother, 

as the babe stretched his little hands and crowed 
a welcome as the father entered. 
“He seems to be a good, healthy child,” was 
the quiet reply. “I see nothing particularly 
loyely in an infant six months old, and if I did I 
would not tell it so. Praise is very injurious to 
children, and you should school yourself from the 
first, Mary; to restrain your feelings, and utter no 
expressions which will have a tendency to foster 
the self-esteem common to us all. Teach your 
children to perform their duties from a higher} 
motive than the hope of praise.”’ 

A chill like that of mid-winter came over the 
heart of the wife as she listened to the grave} 





> 


| 


rebuke. 

There was truth in the words. Our duties 
should be performed from higher motives than 
thé approbation of our fellow men; but that little} 
word of praise from those we love—surely, surely 
> it cannot be hurtful. It is one of life’s brightest 


suffering, bringing ‘rest to the weary and 
to the desponding. 

mething of this Mary longed to urge, but her 
“husband had already turned away, and the words 
died on her lips. 

Time’ passed on. Another and another child 
lad been added to the number, until four bright 
little faces were seen around the family table. 
The father seemed unchanged. Increasing years 
had altered neither the outer orthe inner man, but 
in'the wife and mother few would have recognized 
the warm-hearted, impulsive girl, who ten years 
before had left her father’s home, with bright 
visions of the future floating before her youthful 
mind. “© ' 

Wherice came that perfect calmness of de- 
meahor,; that almost stoical indifference to all that 





was passing around her? To husband, children 
and servants she was the same. Their comfort 
was cared for, the routine of daily duties strictly 
performed, but always with that cold, lifeless 
manner, strangely at variance with her natural 


ay re 

ut the change had come gradually, and the 
husband noticed it not. To him, Mary had only 
grown more matronly, and, wisely laying aside 
the frivolity of girlhood, had acquired the sedate- 
ness of riper years. True, there were moments 
when his indifference was somewhat annoying. 
Although he never praised, he often blamed, and 
his lightest word of rebuke was at first always 
met with a gush of tears, but now there was no 
sign of emotion; the placid countenance remained 
unchanged, and quietly he was told that his 
wishes should be attended to. Certainly this 
was all that he could desire, but he would have 
liked to feel that his pleasure or displeasure was 
a matter of more consequence than it now appear- 
ed to be. 

And yet the warm affections of the heart were 
not all dead. They slumbered—were chilled, pa- 
ralyzed, starving for want of their proper and 
natural nourishment, but there was still life, and 
there were times when the spirit again thrilled 
with rapture, as the loving arms of childhood 
were twined around the mother’s neck, or the 
curly head rested upon her bosom. 

But to the little ones, as to others, there was the 
same cold uniformity of manner, a want of that 
endearing tenderness which forms so close a tie 
between mother and child. Their health, and 
the cultivation of their minds, were never ne- 
glected, but the education of the heart remained 
uncared for, and the spot which should have 
bloomed with good and true affection, was but a 
wilderness of weeds. 

The two eldest children were promising boys of 
seven and nine years old. Full of health, and 
buoyant, although constantly repressed spirits, 
they thought not and cared not for aught save the 
supply of their bodily wants; but with the third 
child, the gentle Eva, it was far otherwise. From 
infancy her little frame had been so frail and de- 
licate, that it seemed as if the spirit was con- 
stantly struggling to leave its earthly tenement; 
but her fifth year was rapidly approaching, and 
still she lingered a blessed minister of love in 
that cheerless home. 

How wistfully she gazed upon the mother’s 
face as she unweariedly performed the many little 
offices necessary for her comfort, but ever with 
that same frigid, unchanging manner. How ear- 
nestly she longed for that manifestation of ten- 
derness which she had never felt. Even the stern 
father spoke to her in gentler and more subdued 
tones than was his wont, and would sometimes 
stroke the silky hair from her white forehead, and 
call her his ‘‘poor child.” 

But it was the fondness of a mother’s love for 
which the little one yearned, and with unerring 
instinct she felt that beneath that calm and cold 
exterior, the waters of the fountain werestill gush- 
ing. Once, when after a day of restless pain she 
had sunk into an uneasy slumber, she was aroused 
by the fervent pressure of that mother’s kiss, and 
through her half opening eyelids she perceived 
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the tears which were flowing over her pale face. 
In an instant the arms of the affectionate child 
were clasped about her neck, and the soft voice 
whispered ,— 

«Dearest mother, do you not love: your, little} 
Eva?” 

But all emotion was instantly repressed, and 
quietly as ever came the answer— 

“Certainly, my child, I love you all. But lie 
down now, and take some rest. You have been 
dreaming.” 

«« Twas such a happy dream,” murmured the 

atient little sufferer, as obedient to her mother’s 
words she again closed her eyes, and lay motion- 
less upon her pillow. Once more she slept, and a 
sweet smiled: beamed upon her countenance, and 
her lips moved as if about to speak. The watch- 
ful mother bent over her. 

“Kiss me again, dear mother,” lisped the 
slumberer. ‘Call me your dear little Eva.” 

None could tell the workings of that stricken 
heart, as hour after hour the mother watched by 
her sleeping child; but the dawn of morning 
found her still the same; statue-like as marble, 
that once speaking face reflected not the fires 
within. 

Day after day passed on, and it was evident 
that the spirit of the innocent child would soon 
rejoice in its heavenly home. 

She could no longer raise her wasted little form 
from the bed of pain, but still her deep blue eyes 
gazed lovingly upon those around her, and her 
soft voice spoke of patience and submission. 

The last hour drew near, and the little sufferer 
lay in her mother’sarms. The destroyer claimed 
but the frail earthly covering, and even now the 
immortal soul shone forth in its heavenly bright- 
ness. 

“Am I not going to my Father in Heaven?” 
she whispered, as she gazed earnestly upon her 
mother’s face. 

«‘Yes, dearest, yes,’ was the almost inaudible 
reply. 

‘And will the good angels watch over me, and 
be to me as a mother?” again asked the child. 

‘Far, far better than any earthly parent, my 
dear one.”’ 

A radiant smile illumined the countenance of 
the dying child. The fond words of her mother 
were sweet music to her ear. 

The father approached, and bent over her. 

“«My little Eva,” he whispered, ‘‘will you not 
speak to me?” 

“<I love you, dear father,’’ was the earnest an- 
swer, ‘‘and when I am in Heaven I will pray for 
you, and for my poor mother;”’ and again those 
speaking eyes were rivetted upon the mother’s 
face, as if she would read her inmost griefs. 

The physician entered, and, in the vain hope of} 
prolonging life, judged it necessary to make some 
external applications to relieve the difficulty of 
breathing, which was fast increasing. ‘The pain 
was borne without a murmur. 

“Do I not try to be patient, mother?” whis- 
pered that little voice. — 

«Yes, darling, you are a dear, patient, good 
little girl.” 


} to be so very good if you will. 











An expression of happiness, amounting almost 


to rapture, beamed in Eva’s face, at these words 
of unqualified. praise. 

“Oh, mother! dear, dear’ mother,’’ she. ex- 
claimed, ‘will you not always call your little 
Eva your dear, good, little girl? Oh, I will try 
My iheart is so 
glad now,” and with the strength produced by 
the sudden excitement, she clasped her. feeble 
arms about her mother’s neck. 

“Her mind begins to wander,” whispered the 
physician to the father, but there. was no reply. 
A:sudden light had broken upon that stern man, 
and. motionless he: stood; and listened to the 
words of his dying child. 

But she had already sunk back in an apparent 
slumber, and hour after’ hour those calm but 
agonized parents sat -watching by; her: side, at 
times almost believing that the spirit had indeed 
gone, so deep was the repose of that last-earthly 
slumber. 

At length she aroused; and with the same 
beautiful smile which had played upon her 
features when she sunk to rest, again exclaimed: 

‘I am so very happy, dear mother; will you 
call me your good, little Eve once more?”’ 

In a voice almost suffocated with emotion, the 
desired words were again breathed forth, and 
long and fervent kisses imprinted upon the child’s 
pale cheek. 

‘My heart is so glad,” she murmured. ‘Oh, 
mother, kiss my brothers when I am gone, and 
smile upon them: and:call them good. It is like 
the sunlight on a cloudy day. 

«Put your face close to mine, dear father; and 
let me whisper in your ear. Call poor mother 
good, sometimes, and kiss her as you do me, now 
that I am dying, and she will never look so sad 
anymore,” 

“I will, my precious child! I will!” And the 
head of the strong man bowed upon his breast, 
and he wept. 

A change passed over the countenance of. the 
little one. 

“The angels will take me now,’’ she whis- 
pered. The eyelids closed, there was no struggle, 
but the parents saw that. her mission on earth 
was ended. Henceforth she would rejoice.in the 
world where all is light and love. 

The mother wept not.as. she ‘gazed -upon: that 
lifeless clay. She wept not as she laid the little 
form upon the bed, and: straightened the. limbs 
already stiffening in the embrace of death; but 
when her husband clasped her to his bosom; and 
uttered words of endearing affection, a wild 
scream burst from her lips, and she sunk back 
in his arms, apparently as unconscious as the 
child who lay before them. i 

A long and alarming state of insensibility was 
succeeded by weeks of fever and delirium. 

How many bitter but useful Jessons did the 
husband learn as he watched by ‘her bed-side. 
Often in: the ‘still hours: of the night, when all 
save himself slumbered, she would» gaze upon 
him with that earnest, loving,..but reproachful 
look, which he well remembered ‘to have seen in 
years gone ‘by, and murmur: 

«Just one.kind glance, Henry, one little kiss, 
one word,of Jove and ‘ praise.” 

And»then as:he bent fondly over her, that cold, 
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fixed expression, which she had: so long worn, 
would in steal over her countenance, and 
sounetialiy: she added: 

“Too late, too late. The heart is seared and 
dead. See, little Hve stands and beckons me to 
the land of love. Yes, dear one, I come.” 

But the crisis came, and though feeble as an 
infant, the physicians declared the danger past. 
Careful nursing, and freedom from excitement, 
would restore the wife and mother to her family. 

With unequalled tenderness did her husband 
watch over her, but with returning health re- 
turned also that unnatural frigidity of manner. 
There was no response to his words or looks of 
love. 

Was it, indeed, too late? Had his knowledge 
of the wants of a woman’s heart come only when 
the heart, which once beat for him alone, had 
become as stone? 

It was the anniversary of their marriage.— 
Eleven years before they had stood at the altar 
and taken those holy vows. Well did Henry 
Howard recollect that bridal morning. And 


love, the gentle touch, the word of praise,—all, 
all were there. Trifles in themselyes, but ah, how 
essential to the spirit’s life! 


MOTHERS, DO YOU SYMPATHIZE 
WITH YOUR CHILDREN? 


, BY MISS C. M. TROWBRIDGE. 


Robert Molton was very fond of his aunt Mary. 
Nothing ever gave him greater pleasure than the 
permission to spend a few days with her—he 
loved so dearly to listen to her stories. Indeed, 
it was a pleasure to sit down at any time and 
have a talk with aunt Mary, if she did not tell 
a single story. Robert could bear to hear her 
talk, even about his faults, far better than he could 
bear it from any other person. But, for some 
reason, Robert was a better boy and exhibited 
fewer faults when with aunt Mary, than at any 
other time. 

“I wish,” said Robert to his aunt Mary, one 
day, ‘‘that mother would talk to me as you do. 





how had he fulfilled the trust reposed in him?—} If she would, I believe I should be a better boy 


With bitter remorse he gazed upon the wreck 
before him, and thought of that gentle being once 
80 full of love and joy. 

An earnest prayer broke from his lips, and his 
arms were clasped around her. 

“Mary, dear Mary,’’ he whispered, ‘“‘may not 
the past be forgotten? Grievously have I erred, 
but believe me, it has been partly through igno- 
rance. An orphan from my earliest childhood, I 
knew not the blessing of a mother’s love. Cold 
and stern in my nature, I comprehended not the 
wants of your gentle spirit. I see it all now: 
your constant self-denisl, your untiring efforts to 

lease, until wearied and discouraged, your very 

eart’s-blood seemed chilled within you, and you 
became the living image of that cold heartlessness 
which had caused the fearful change.” 

Bat may we not forget the past? Will you 
not be once more my -loving, joyous bride, and 
the remainder of my life shall be devoted to your 
happiness?’’ 

Almost fearful was the agitation which shook 
that feeble frame, and it was long before there 
was a reply. 

At-length, in the words of little Eva, she whis- 

















» my husband! my own dear husband! 
leartis so glad. I had thought it cold and 
‘but now it again beats responsive to your 
 Swords:of love. The prayers of my angel-child 
have been answered, and happiness will yet be} 
ours. My dear, dear Eva, how often have I wept: 
as I thought of my coldness toward her, and yet 
all power to show my earnest love seemed gone 
for ever.” 

“It slumbered, dearest, but it is not gone. The 
breath of affection will again revive your warm- 
hearted; generous nature, and our remaining 
little ones will rejoice in the sunshine of a mother’s 
loves. Our Eva, from her heavenly home, will 
gaze with joy upon those she held so dear.”’ 

‘Another year, and few would have recognized 
that once dreary home. 

- Life’s sunbeams shone brightly now. Those 
little messengers to the human heart,—the look of 





when I am at home.” 

“I do not understand you, Robert,’’ replied his 
aunt; ‘‘I am sure you have one of the kindest of 
mothers, who loves.you as well as a boy can ask 
to be loved.” 

‘<I know my mother loves me,’’ Robert replied. 
‘She would do anything in the world for me, I 
really believe; but when I do anything she does 
= ike, She don’t talk to me as you do, but 
she —— 

Here an awkward pause ensued. Aunt Mary 
waited for Robert to finish his sentence, but it 
was left unfinished after all. Robert was going 
to say, ‘‘she does scold so, it makes me so angry, 
but he well knew that his aunt Mary would not 
approve of his talking in that way about his mo- 
ther. He tried to think of some other word which 
would express the same thing, and be less excep- 
tionable, but of all the words in the English lan- 
guage which occurred to him, no other word but 
“<seold”’ would express the idea he wished to 
convey—so he gave it up. 

Aunt Mary could guess pretty well what was 
passing in Robert’s mind; but as she did not wish 
to enter into conversation upon that subject, she 
encouraged Robert in a general way to try and 
be a good boy, when he returned home, and then 
began to talk of something else. 

“I will be a good boy to-day,” said Robert to 
himself, the morning after his return from his 
aunt ’s. “TI will try to be as good a boy at 
home as 1am when at aunt Mary’s.” 

Robert had an irritable temper. A trifle would 
make him angry, and then would come an out- 
burst of passion. These fits of passion were met 
by those reproofs which were administered in such 
a manner, and with such tones of voice, that they 
certainly seemed to Robert more like scolding 
than like anything else; and were by no means 
calculated to restore calmness to his irritated 
feelings. 

Robert was aware of his weakness, and knew 
if he wished to bea good boy that day he must 
set a double watch upon his temper. This he 
tried to do. 
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The morning was not far advanced, however, 
before his brother, next older than himself, said 
something which vexed Robert very much. His 
eye kindled, his eheeks were flushed, and on his 
tongue was the angry retort. But just then he 
thought of his morning’s resolution, and with a 
mighty effort forced back the burning words. 

Robert instinctively turned to his mother, to see 
if the conflict and the victory had been observed 
by her; but no word or glance of hers gave any 
intimation that she had taken note of the moral 
eonflict which had been transpiring close by her 
side, or of ‘the moral victory that had been 
achieved. Yet she had seen it all. She heard 
the remark of George, and knowing the irritable 
temper of Robert, had expected an outburst of 
passion; but, as it did not occur, she merely con- 
gratulated herself that she had not, as she expect- 
ed, been annoyed by an angry altercation between 
her sons, and dicmniseed the subject from her 
thoughts. 

Robert felt disappointed and discouraged. He 
could but say to himself, «If aunt Mary: were 
here, she might not have said a word; but the 
very glance of her eye would have. said as 
oe 4 as words could do, ‘I understand it all, 

- You have done bravely. I know you 
have had a hard battle, and I congratulate you 
most —— for the victory = have gained.’ ” 

How amply would Robert have been rewarded 
by such a smile of approbation for all it had cost 
him to suppress his angry feelings,and how would 
Peer have been strengthened for another con- 

ict. 

But did not his mother know that it had cost 
her son something to control his temper, and 
keep back the angry words which had all but es- 
caped? Could she not read the language of that 
flashing eye and flushed face, and could she not 
know that there was a work for her to do even 
pene reproof and condemnation were not called 

r 
_ Robert did not reason very deeply on the sub- 
ject, but he felt that if it was right for his mo- 
ther to condemn when he did wrong, it was no 
more than right that she should odserve and ap- 
prove when he did right. But, though dis- 
couraged, and feeling much like a soldier fighting 
alone, he resolved to persevere yet longer, and see 
if he could not be a good boy all that day. 

An hour or two more passed. Robert had 
taken out his building blocks, and was ve 
busily engaged in erecting a building, upon whic 
he was bestowing a good deal of thought and 
contrivance. It was nearly completed, and he 
was just about to cal) his mother’s attention to 
it, and ask if he had not done well, when his 
little sister, in playing about the room, chanced 
to upset a chair, which, in falling, upset, in its 
tarn, the building Robert was so carefully rear- 
ing. Robert felt very angry—so angry that he 
even raised his hand to strike his little sister. 
But again he thought of his morning’s resolu- 
tion, and immediately girded himself to the great 
work of ruling his own spirit. It was a hard- 
fought battle, but Robert was conqueror. The 
uplifted hand fell gently by his side, and not even 
an angry word escaped him. 

His mother was sitting near, engaged with a 




















book. When Robert's edifice fell, she was dis- 
turbed with the thought, ‘‘Now we shall have a 
storm!” but when all passed off quietly, and the 
expected storm did not come, she resumed her 
reading with a feeling of satisfaction that the 
affair had passed off so smoothly, but without be- 
stowing one approving glance upon the moral 
hero who s in her presence, although that 
hero was her own son. 

Robert was discouraged from continuing the 
unaided struggle. He had spent, as it were, all 
his moral courage in this last conflict, and all he 
had gained, as respected his mother, was freedom 
from reproof. The next time he was tempted, 
he yielded almost without a struggle. His mo- 
ther’s reproof, which, as usual, followed instantly 
upon the offence, stung him to the quick. He 
felt as if he were the injured party. 

‘I have tried all day,” he said to himself, «‘to 
be a good boy, and mother has taken no notice of 
it. I did not speak angrily to George, this morn- 
ing when he provoked me so; and I said not a 
word to Lucy for her knocking down my house, 
but mother never so much as smiled upon me, 
when I was trying to be good; but if I get angry 
ever so little, I hear from it quickly enough.” 

The more Robert thought of these things, the 
more out of temper he grew. He did not any 
longer try to control himself, but all the rest of 
the day was so peevish, it was hardly safe to 
speak to him. 

Now it was not from any want of love for her 
son that Mrs. Molton erred so greatly in her 
management of him. As Robert had said, she 
loved him well enough to do almost anything for 
him; but she did not cultivate a hearty sympa- 
thy with him. ‘What, if his sister did throw 
down his play-house? It was only a play-house, a 
very small thing to be angry about, and he did 
not deserve much credit for not getting angry 
about such a trifle.” 

Now this reasoning was wrong, all wrong. If 
this mother had placed herself back to the days 
of her own early childhood, and candidly asked 
herself how she would then have felt about the 
very same thing, she would have felt that it was 
not & trifle to Robert, and she would have learned 
an invaluable lesson of sympathy for her child in 
his childish struggles, conflicts and victories. , 

The exhibition of such Te was just 
what Robert needed to encourage him in the 


efforts which he really did often make to overs ~ — 


come his faults. All he asked was that these 
efforts should be appreciated. A smile of appro- 
bation, as the of one such successful 
effort.as Robert had made that day, would have 
done more to aid him to overcome his violent 
temper than all the reproofs he had ever received. 





Wirxins Micawser, Ese.—We learn’ that this 
individual has amassed dn immense fortune since 
the gold ‘turned up” in Australia, and will re- 
turn to England soon. The twins found each a 
large nugget of gold, which they intend to present 
to ‘‘David Copperfield.” 


Why are the Emperor of Russia and a beggar 
very unlike? Because one issues manifestoes, and 
and the other manifests toes without ’is shoes. 
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MAN AND WOMAN, 


It is an undeniable misconception of woman to 
sup her at all capable of entering into rivalry 
with man, capable of competing with him for 
ecclesiastical and political distinction. It is 
nothing short of a scandalous misconception of 
womanhood. We shall be pointed to Ehzabeth 
of England, Catharine of Russia, Mary de Medi- 
cis, and the other illustrious women who have 
exhibited a great genius for affairs.. But we do 
not say that there are not very unwomanly 
woman to be met with along the course of his- 
tory. We see them in the street, in the market, 
in domestic life, every where,—women who fairly 
compete with men in the pursuits of learning, 
traffic, and so forth. All we say is, that these 
women are exceptions to the rule of their sex, 
that they are extreme or unwomanly women. 
We have long been persuaded that man and wo- 
man have not yet been so sharply discriminated as 
they shallone day be;that a greatactual confusion 
indeed exists in the sexes, so that there are many 
technical women who are really or inwardly 
men, and many technical men who are really 
women. Man is not man, nor woman woman, 
primarily by virtue of their formal differences 
from each other, but by virtue of their spiritual 
or interior differences, the difference of their 
— or temper of mind. And where this fun- 

amental difference does not exist, the outward 
difference is only transient. The natural body in 
that case has only to be laid aside by its decease, 
for the spiritual one to assert its latent sexuality; 
so that probably many a woman who has un- 
misgivingly laid down on this side Jordan, in 
short-gown and petticoat, will wake up by sheer 
spiritual gravitation on the other side, in cordu- 
roys and top-boots; and many aman who has 
laid down in coat and pantaloons, will similarly 
come to true self consciousness in petticoat and 
curl- papers. 

It is idle, therefore, to argue to woman from 
certain exceptional women. We must learn to 
discriminate between women and woman, be- 
tween the infirm actual and the stainless ideal. 
Mrs. A, B, and C, are, doubtless, capital women, 
and properly estimable to all their acquaintance. 
But they have not’ the least’ title to call them- 


_Bélyes woman, nor to charge any possible pertur- 
i. __, bation of their private orbits to the influence of 


‘that sweet sanctity. Woman:is a grand and 


-. divine reality, who is not so foolish as to commit 


herself to any special guardianship; nor so vulgar 
as to whisper secrets in any private ear.. She 
appoints no attorneys. .'No one speaks by. her 
authority. They who: know’ her best and are 
most transfigured by her intimate loveliness, 
suspect their great fortune the least, and are still 
the lowliest in ‘all feriinine modésty. It’ is 
doubtless excellent to hear Mrs: A, B, or O, 
discourse of woman; and belabor our: sex and 
her8 very deservedly on that. behalf But we 
cannot he] p feelin thing té:be sheer comedy 
all the while. If they “will)read» lectures, or 
write paragraphs and pamphlets upon the suffer- 
ings of the poor maidens who lack. suitable and 
healthy employment, and upon, the temptations 
to vice which such lack engenders; and if they 








will scornfully stigmatize our heartless public 
morality whic its all this temptation, and 
then visits the shrinking victim with its Phara- 
saic scorn; then every manly breast in the com- 
munity will second their eloquent zeal and indig- 
nation. Here is a manifest case of suffering, 
calling upon every passer-by, man and woman, 
equally to cry aloud for its relief. The extremit 
of the case sanctions any mode of action whick 
promises to be effectual, and if there were no 
other means of drawing attention to it, one 
would excuse a single-minded woman for dress- 
ing herself in military costume, or climbing a 
church-steeple, or riding Godiva-like through the 
public streets. It is an exceptional exigency, 
and any sincere mode of advertising it on the 
part of those whose sympathies are so powerfull 
assailed, will not only be tolerated but applauded. 
But no one believes in this didactic attitude as 
the normal or permanent attitude of woman. One 
excuses it only when a certain necessity calls for 
it, and does not willingly think of woman coming 
before the public, without such invincible neces- 
sity. No man believes, nor ever will believe, in 
woman, as a teacher or preacher, until he has 
grown indifferent to her as woman. His in- 
stinctive loyalty forbids him to believe her capable 
of any serious didactic intention. He will believe 
any good thing you have to say of her, any won- 
ders you have to tell of her devotion to her lover, 
to her husband, to her child, to her friend, or to 
the needy at her door. He will believe you when 
you speak of her disinterested affection, her 
cheerful self-denial, her blithe and genial activity, 
and the power which’ these things give her to 
redeem the longest day from tedium, and: people 
the darkest night with eminent stars of hope and 
consolation. But he will not believe you when 
you tell him of her seriously taking the great un- 
washed condition of humanity at large to heart, 
and drawing on the seven-league boots of phi- 
lanthropy, to go forth upon a mission of reform. 
For woman, in her true and unperverted estate, 
is incapable of philanthropy, which is the love of 
all mankind. She loves only man, and cannot 
be taught to bestow her affection upon the race. 
The conception is too vague for her affection, the 
motive too vast for her strictly practical genius. 
She believes only in the concrete, the tangible, 
the visible; and her mission, as they call it; is 
strictly proportionate. Of course, she is so bliss- 
fully sympathetic a creature, that if her lover or 
husband .or friend, conceive a concern for the 
Patagonians; and give up his substance to prose- 
lyte the Choctaws, she will very meekly toil up 
to that cheerless height of virtue, purely by way 
of keeping him:company. But she will not stay 
there a single moment of her own accord. She 
would see all Patagonia hanged, and every Choc- 
taw in Halifax, before she would get up any 
original trepidation on their behalf. For the 
only credible Patagonian, to her imagination, is 
the lover or husband of her ehoice, and the only 
irresistible Choctaws to her affection, are the 
dimpled little daguerreotyes, whose “ws faces 
look up to her from her own floor. Theonly 
mission God. saw fit to endow her with, was that 
of civilizing this private Patagonian of hers, and 
evangelizing these little Choctaws/of her own 
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invention; and no wider ambition would ever ing to entertain those occasional: Western mer- 
entér her beautiful head, had not her native in-} chants, and has brought home only his relentless 
stincts been grossly sophisticated by a morbid tedium to bestow upon his habitual wife and 
sentimentality. By natural and divine right, little ones. Who can wonder that the dullest 
she fully believes in her capacity to make the in- | round of lectures or the least vivacious of thea- 
dividual man happy and blessed; and precisely | tricals prove so attractive when compared with 
in so far as she indulges this perfectly womanly } this tedious domestic paralysis? 
aspiration, she must of course remain blind tothe} It is not so with the other sex. I mean thatit 
forlorn estate of the huge rest of the world. is a very much less common thing ‘tosee an in« 
So much in our opinion is indubitably true of dolent, self-indulgent woman, than it is to-see a 
woman’s genius. Therefore we will_let women ;man of that sort. Every one knows individual 
invade the pulpit, the rostrum, the quarter-deck, ; women, possibly, who are untrue to the charac- 
and every other unwomanly place, to their heart’s | teristios of their sex, victims of absurd fashion, 
content; but we will do woman the justice to | distorted by a fatal luxury out of feminine health 
acknowlege, that she firmly disclaims all com-}and grace. But the rule with woman is unceas- 








plicity with these vagaries; and rigidly exacts a 
totally distinct theatre of action. 

The genius of woman differs from man’s most 
obviously in this respect, perhaps, that it is less 
reflective, less apt to weigh consequences; in 
short, more impulsive. It is easy for man to 
obey an external law, to shape his conduct by a 
wholly outward prudence or expediency. It is 
not easy for woman to do so. She does not 
cordially obey —e but her own affections, 
and where these have been interested, is much 
too prone to renounce prudence altogether. Wo- 
man’s activity dates from her affection, man’s 
from his intellect rather. In reference to any 
thing to be done, man inquires whether it be 





ing activity. The plain reason is, that her 
action dates so exclusively from herself, is mo- 
tived so much more from her affections than from 
her intellect. It is always the sunlight of affec- 
tion which kindles her energy, while the 

moonlight of the intellect enlivens man’s, Man 
feels —s to seek subsistence, physical and 
social. He has great powers to overcome and 
clothe with his livery, the powers of earth and 
air, and the forces of the Ncsidh mind itself.— 
These are his destined ministers, but their reduc- 
tion to his service is slow and wearisome. He 
has perpetually to remember, and invent, and 
contrive a thousand modes of progress. He has 
slowly to sift the teachings of a wide experience, 


true or agreeable to his intelligence; woman in- ; and garner them up in laws and statutes. He 
quires whether it be good or agreeable to her ‘has to. appoint bounds: for this thing and that, to 
heart. Man hears a profound voice of warning, {encourage industry, to discourage vice and idle- 





saying, Thou shalt not eat of the fruit of this; 
tree, for in the day thou eatest, thou shalt surely ; 
die; and he consequently refrains. But woman 
heeds no warning voice; and merely considers 
whether or not the fruit be agreeable to the sight, 
the taste, and so forth, in order to put forth her 
hand and eat. 

This characteristic lack of reflection in woman 
is the secret, no doubt, of her superior energy, of 
her superior practical efficiency. She is for ever 
busy. An idle woman,—except where great 
wealth and grossly artificial manners have over- 
laid her native freshness and elasticity—is one of 
the rarest of sights. An idle man is one of the 
commonest. To lounge, to snooze, and in that 
snooze perchance to snore, is a prerogative of 
man. You will scarcely enter five houses out of 
ten in an afternoon, without finding some great 
heap of a husband or brother gathered up upon 
the sofa, recruiting his overtasked forces by a 
comfortable sleep. How hard to rouse him from 
his recumbency at your entrance. First one leg 
shows signs of life, then an arm wakes, then the 
other leg, then the whole body stirs, finally the 
huge head moves, and the entire drowsy mass 
erects itself, dimly acknowledges the gas-light, 
yawns once or twice, and after all this prelimi- 
nary flourish very probably sinks back again to 
repose. Clearly man is not handsome in himself, 
or when uninspired by woman. ho could 
imagine that this had been once the sleepless 
lover that talked the moon down the western 
steeps, and swore an eternal alacrity in the divine 
art of pleasing? Where now is his alacrity!— 
Alas! he has left it behind him in Pine street 
and Pearl street, to be put on to-morrow morn- 








ness, to punish crime. He has to defend himself 
from aggression, to enlarge his territory when 
population presses on the means of subsistence, 
to ‘foster education, to establish commerce, to 
promote religion, to sustain international justice. 
All this indicates the bent of his genius. It is 
an outward bent. He does battle with the abori- 
ginal forces of nature, and makes them finally 
docile to his will. He is engaged in preparing a 
theatre of life, rather than in actually living. 
Thus his action is imposed by his outward 
necessities, instead of his inward taste or inspi- 
ration. It accordingly consumes instead of re- 
freshes him. He waters the accursed sod with 
his tears, and earns his bread in the sweat of his 
brow. Undoubtedly it is for his that the 
ground is accursed, as the good Kk tells us. 
Because if nature brought forth: spontaneously to 
man, if it required no culture, but supplied all 
his wants at sight or on demand, why then, 
manifestly, the resources of his genius would 
have remained for ever unknown. In that case 
his faculties, for lack of something to call them 
forth, would have remained for ever hidden from 
his consciousness, and he would accordingly have 
gone down to the grave a mere red menial 
of nature, unconscious of God, and indifferent to 
any life but the sensual one. All this is sub- 
limely true. But it is none the less true at the 
same time, that the progress of human develop- 
ment is a slow and painful. one, and that poor 
man, meanwhile, being ignorant of the gory 
that is in store for him, and knowing only the 
toilsome experience by which it comes about, 
often sinks down in utter weariness, or renounces 
life itself in hasty and untaught despair. 
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But woman’s activity leaves her refreshed, 
because she really lives instead of only prepares 
to live. For it is very curious and beautiful to 
observe, that just in so far as man by his stal- 
wart might subdues the domain of nature to 
himself, woman steps in to glorify it by her en- 
chantments. The aim of all man’s exertion 
since the beginning of history, has been to con- 
quer himself a home upon the earth, nor will he 
ever flag in that career, until he has secured one 

portionate to his powers; that is to say, a 
me which shall be co-extensive with the utter- 
most bounds of space, and to which every realm 
of nature will bring its glad and lavish tribute. 
But wherever he halts for a night in this career, 
wherever he establishes a temporary home to in- 
spirit him against the fatigues of the still beckon- 
ing to-morrow, there woman comes to pitch the 
white tent of her innocence beside him, and make 
his otherwise inevitable wilderness blossom like 
the rose. His work has ever been that of the 
hardy pioneer, stretching forth into the savagery 
of nature, and rescuing it from the p of her 
own incompetent offspring, the bear, the fox, and 
the serpent. Her work has ever been that of 
turning the rude domain thus snatched from 
nature, into a smiling and blooming home. For 
man, with the immense love of dominion which 
characterizes him, would pause nowhere, but go 
on to oversweep and consume the whole earth, 
were it not for these angel arms of woman bind- 


ing him to stay. and cultivate his present 
sions, that so his future conquests might be the 
more secure. The rude conqueror he! She, the 


builder up and fashioner of his conquests! For 
this is the vital difference of the pair, that man 
for ever asks more, while woman is always intent 
upon making the most of what she has. Man is 
@ perpetual secker, woman turns whatever she 
finds into a present use and profit. Man's eye 
is fixed upon the future, woman’s, upon the 

t. He sweeps the heavens with his gaze, 
to see what fairer worlds invite his adventure; 
she quietly unpacks the trunk of his observation. 
and appropriates whatever available results it 
contains to the improvement of his present 
abode.— Puinam’s Monthly. 





An American Lapy’s Wir.—We heard a 
anecdote the other day of Mrs. Patterson, of Bal- 
timore, the American lady connected with the 

family by marriage. 

Being in Italy, at an evening party, it fell to 
her lot to be handed in to the supper-table by a 
young English nobleman, who, unlike most of the 
neruae Sad England, had a good share of nei 

y in his composition. Thinking to quiz the 
bid lad » he sabi: ee 

«You are acquainted with the Americans, I 
believe?” 

“Very well.” 

“A monstrously vulgar people, aren’t they?” 

“Yes; but what could you expect when you 
considered that they descended from the English? 
Had their progenitors, now, been Italians or Span- 
iards, we might look for some good-breeding 
among them.’ 

The nobleman did not venture to tread on Mrs. 
Patterson’s toes again that evening. 
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When I was a young man, working at my 
trade as a mason, I met with a severe injury by 
falling from a scaffolding placed at a heigat of 
forty feet from the ground. There I remained, 
stunned and bleeding, on the rubbish, until my 
companions, by attempting to remove me, re- 
stored me to consciousness. I felt as if the 
ground on which I was lying formed a part of 
myself; that I could not be lifted from it without 
being torn asunder; and, with the most piercing 
cries, I entreated my well-meaning assistants to 
leave me alone to die. They desisted for the mo- 
ment, one running for the doctor, another for a 
litter, others surrounding me with pitying gaze; 
but amidst my increasing sense of suffering, the 
conviction began to dawn upon my mind, that 
the injuries were not mortal; and so, by the time 
the doctor and the litter arrived, I resigned my- 
self to their aid, and allowed myself, without 
further objection, to be carried to the hospital. 

There I remained for more than three months, 
gradually recovering from my bodily injuries, but 
devo with an impatience at my condition, 
and the slowness of my cure, which effectually 
retarded it.. I felt all the restlessness and anx- 
iety of a laborer suddenly thrown out of employ- 
ment difficult enough to procure, knowing that 
there were scores a chen ready to step into my 
place; that the job was going on, and that, ten 
chances to one, I should never set my foot on that 
scaffolding again. The visiting surgeon vainly 
warned me against the indulgence of such pas- 
sionate regrets—vainly inculcated the opposite 
feeling of — sesame weak ¢ “A escape; all 
in vain. I tossed on my feve , murmured 
at the slowness of his remedies, and might have 
thus rendered them altogether ineffectual, had not 
a sudden change been effected in my disposition 
by another, at first unwelcome, addition to our 
patients. He was placed in the same ward with 
me, and insensibly I found my impatience re- 
buked, my repinings hushed for very shame, in 
the presence of his meek resignation to far greater 
privations and sufferings. Fresh courage sprang 
from his example, and soon, thanks to my invol- 
untary pareisee, I was in a fair road to recovery. 

And he who had worked the charm, what was 
he? A poor, helpless old man, utterly deformed 
by suffering, his very name unnoticed, or at least 
never spoken in the place where he now was; he 
went Ts the appellation of No 12—thenumber 
of his bed, which was nexttomyown. This bed 
had already been his refuge during three long 
and tying illnesses, and had at last become a 
sort of property for the poor fellow in the eyes of 
doctors, students, nurse-tenders, in fact, the 
whole hospital staff. Never did a gentler crea- 
ture walk on God’s earth: walk—alas! for him, 
the word was but an old memory. Many years 
before he had totally lost the use of his legs; but, 
to use his own expression, “this misfortune did 
not upset him;” he still retained the power of 
earning his livelihood, which he derived from 
copying deeds for a lawyer at so much per 
sheet; and if the legs were no longer a support, 
the hands worked at the stamped parchments as 
diligently as ever. But some months passed by, 
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and then the paralysis attacked his right arm; | and not content with gaining Paradise himself, 


) 


still undaunted, he taught himself to write with 


the left; but hardly had the brave heart and hand 
conquered the difficulty, when the enemy crept 
on, and disabling this second ally, no more re-} 
mained for him than to be conveyed once more, 

though this time as a last resource, to the hos- 

pital. There he had the gratification to find his} 
former quarters vacant, and he took possession of 
his old familiar bed with a satisfaction that seem- 
ed to obliterate all regret at being obliged to oc- 
cupy it again. His first grateful accents smote 
almost reproachfully on my ear: ‘Misfortune 
must have its turn, but every day has a to- 
morrow.” 

It was indeed a lesson to witness the gratitude 
of this excellent creature. The hospital, so; 
dreary a sojourn to most of its inmates, was a 
scene of enjoyment to him, every thing pleased } 
him; and the poor fellow’s admiration of even ~~ 
most trifling conveniences proved how severe 
must have been his privations. He never wearied 
of praising the neatness of the linen, the white- 
ness of the bread, the quality of the food; and! 
my surprise gave place to the truest pity, when 
I learned that, for the last twenty years, this re- 
spectable old man could only afford himself, out 
of the profits of his persevering industry, the 
coarsest bread, diversified with white cheese, or 
vegetable porridge; and yet, instead of reverting 
to his privations in the language of complaint, 
he converted them into a fund of gratitude, and 
made the generosity of the nation, which had} 
provided such a retreat for the suffering poor, his} 
continual theme. Nor did his thankful spirit } 
confine itself to this. To listen to him, you 
would have believed him an especial object of di- 
vine as well as human benevolence—all things 
working for his good. The doctor used to say, 
that No. 12 had a ‘mania for happiness;”’ but it 
was a mania, that in creating esteem for its vic- 
tim, infused fresh courage into all that came 
within its range. 

I think I still see him seated on the side of his 
bed, with his little black silk cap, his spectacles 
and the well-worn volume, which he never ceased 
perusing. Every morning, the first rays of the sun 
rested on his bed, always to him a fresh subject 
of rejoicing and thankfulness to God. To witness 
his gratitude, one might suppose that the sun 
was rising for him alone. I need hardly say, that 
he soon interested himself in my cure, an - 
larly made inquiry respecting its stivens.. He 
always found something cheering to say—some- 
thing to inspire patience and hope, himself a 
living commentary on his words. When  look- 
ed at this poor, motionless figure, those distorted 
limbs, and, crowning all, that smiling counte- 
nance, I had not courage to be angry, or even to 
complain. At each painful crisis, he would ex- 
claim: ‘One minute, and it will be over—relief 
will soon follow. Every day has its to-morrow.” 

I had one good and true friend—a fellow-work- 
man, who used sometimes to spare an hour to 
Visit me, and he took great delight in cultivating 
an Se ee me with No. 12. Asif attracted by 
a kin spirit, he never his bed without 
pausing to offer his cordial salutation; and then 
he would whisper to me; ‘He is a saint on earth; 











must win it for others also. Such people should 
have monuments erected to them, known and 
read of allmen. In observing such a character, 
we feel ashamed of our own happiness—we feel 
how comparatively little we deserve it. Is 
there any thing I can do to prove my regard 
for this good, poor No. 12?’’ 

“Just try among the bookstalls,’’ I replied, 
“and find the second volume of that book you 
see him reading. It is now more than six years 
since he lost it, and ever since he has been 
obliged to content himself with the first.” 

Now, I must premise that my worthy friend 
had a perfect horror of literature, even in its sim- 
plest stages. He regarded the art of printing as 
a Satantic invention, filling men’s brains with 
idleness and conceit; and as to writing—in his 
opinion, 8 man was never thoroughly committed 
until he had recorded his sentiments in black and 
white for the inspection of his neighbors. His 
own success in life, which had been tolerable, 
thanks to his industry and integrity, he attributed 
altogether to his ignorance of those dangerous 
arts; and now a cloud swept across his lately 
beaming face as he exclaimed: ‘‘What! the good 
creature is a lover of books? Well, we must ad- 
mit that even the best have their failings. No 
matter. Write down the name of this odd vo- 
lume on a slip of paper; and it shall go hard 
with me, but I give him that gratification.” 

He did actually return the following week with 
a well-worn volume, which he presented in tri- 
umph to the old invalid. He looked somewhat 
surprised as he opened it; but our friend proceed- 
ing to explain that it was at my suggestion he 
had procured it in place of the lost one, the old 
grateful expression at once beamed up in the 
eyes of No. 12; and with a voice trembling with 
emotion, he thanked the hearty giver. 

Ihad my misgivings, however, and the mo- 
ment our visitor turned his back, I asked to see 
the book. My old neighbor reddened, stammered, 
and tried to change the conversation; but, forced 
behind his last entrenchments, he handed me the 
little volume. It was an old Royal Almanac. 
The bookseller, taking advantage of his cus- 
tomer’s ignorance, had substituted it for the book 
he had demanded. - I burst into an immoderate 
fit of laughter; but No. 12 checked me with the 
only impatient word I ever heard from his lips> 
“Do you wish our friend to hear you? I would 
rather never recover the power of this lost arm, 
than deprive his kind heart of the pleasure of his 
gift. And what of it? Yesterday I did not care 
a straw for an almanac; but in a little time it is 
perhaps the very book I should have desired. 
Every day has its to-morrow. Besides, I assure 
you it is a very improving study; even already I 
perceive the names of a crowd of princes never 
mentioned in history, and of whom up to this 
moment I have never heard any one speak.” 

And so the old almanac was carefully preserved 
beside the volume of ry it had been intended 
to match; and the old invalid never failed to be 
seen turning over the leaves whenever our friend 
happened to enter the room. As to him, he was 
quite proud of its success, and would say to 
me at each time: “It appears I have made him 
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a famous present.”” And thus the two guileless} lady visits her, not even the Pasha presumes to 
natures were content. intrude. And, as to the travels of the unprotected 
Towards the close of my sojourn in the hospi-} ladies, they are perhaps less frequent in Europe 
tal, the strength of poor No. 12 dimimished ra-} than America, but the manners and customs of 
pidly. . At first, he lost the slight powers of mo-} our age protect them as efficiently in the Old as 
tion he had retained; then his speech became in-} in the New World. All the difference perhaps is, 
articulate; at last, no part obeyed his will ex-} that the morality in the United States is more 
cept the eyes, which continued to smile on us} sterling than in France and Italy, or in the capitals 
still. But one morning, at last, it seemed to me} of Austria and Russia, and, therefore, flirtations 
as if his very glance had become dim. I arose with married ladies are unheard of.’ 
hastily, and approaching his bed, inquired if he} ‘‘ ‘But in Europe,’ he said, ‘women even work 
wished for a drink; he made a slight movement} in the fields, and they must assist the husbands 
of his eyelids, as if to thank me, and at that in-) to earn subsistence for their families; with us, 
stant the first ray of the rising sun shone in on his} even in the factories, the girls work until they 
bed. Then the eyes lighted up, like a taper that) marry, but once married, the maintenance of the 
flashes into brightness before it is extinguished; family in the care of the husband, and an Ameri- 
—he looked as if saluting this last gift of his}can farmer would feel degraded if his wife or 








Creator; and even as I watched him for a mo- 
ment, his head fell gently on the side, his kindly 
heart ceased to beat. He had thrown off the bur- 
den of To-day; he had entered on his eternal 
To-morrow.— Chambers’ Journal. 





THE RULE OF AMERICAN 
LADIES. 


Madame Pulsky, who, with her husband, form- 
ed part of the suite of Kossuth, during his late 
progress through the United States, has written 
out her American diary, which has been, or will 
soon be issued from the press of Mr. Redfield. In 
the following passage she gives her view of the 
position and influence of American ladies: 

‘It is a common boast,” writes Madame, “with 
American gentlemen, that their ladies rule, and 
are more respected than anywhere else in the 
world. I heard this often repeated in the society 
of New York, oe I inquired of a gentleman who 
was repeating this pet phrase, in what way the 
valed?e & this pet p ’ y they 

‘«« «Why, they have all they like,’ was the re- 
ply; ‘they dress and go shopping, and have not 
to. care about anything; we even live in hotels to 
save them the trouble of housekeeping.’ 

*« «I see,’ observed I, ‘you are almost as cour- 
teous as the Turks, who allow their wives every 
amusement in their harems, and about the shops, 
whilst they attend to graver matters. The ele- 
gantly-gilded and painted parlors of your hotels, 
where the ladies meet to rock away time in the 
ce ic orb are admirable harems; but 

yhat has all this to do with the rule of your la- 
dies? Even granted that you accepted their wishes 
as commands, still you are no Pashas, whose 
whims claim obedience from the community; you, 

ourselves, rule only by the active part you take 
in public affairs, and do you mean to say you con- 
sult your ladies about these matters?’ 

«« ‘Well, not exactly,’ answered the gentleman; 
‘but (said he) a lady can travel alone all over the 
States without danger ofan insult, or unbecoming 
behavior; our daughters go often out, and are in 
society without their mothers—every man is their 
natural protector.’ 

*¢ «Quite as in Turkey,’ replied I; ‘no man, not 
even the husband, would ever dare to follow his 
veiled lady in the streets, and if he sees a slipper 
before the door of her room, the sign that another 


daughter should hoe the corn or break the flax.’ 
«‘Of course, I readily acknowledged that owing 
to the greater facilities of earning a livelihood, 
the women of the lower classes were much better 
off than in Europe, but I did not understand in 
what way the respect for the fair sex is connected 
with this fact. The gentleman turned to other 
topics; I sought information on the other side, and 
understood from some very intellectual ladies 
that their lords, in general, little consult the 
operons of their female rulers, even as concerns 
their own, private affairs. I learnt that it occurs 
but too often, that lady who believes herself to be 


in affluent circumstances, is suddenly informed by 


her husband that they must give up housekeep- 
ing, because they cannot afford it. It appears as 
if the gentlemen would atone for their all-ab- 
sorbing passion for business, by the privilege they 
give to the ladies of idling their time away, And 
as business is a passion with the Americans—ag 
business is with them not the means, but the 
very life of existence, they are most anxious to 
keep this department exclusively to themselves; 
and, well aware that there is no more infallible 
way to secure non-interference, than by giving 
the general impression that they never act for 
themselves, the /adies rule has become a current 
phrase, but by no means a fact, in the United 
States.” 


Nursery Epocation.—From the earliest age 
children require the most vigilant care. He who 
has been reared in a brawling and ill-mannered 
nursery, can hardly be expected to ripen into a 
polite man. The elder members of a family should 
bear in mind that the influence of their own con- 
duct will encircle the children like an atmosphere. 
There can be little happiness in that household in 
which the minutest offices are not dictated by. 
spirit of thoughtful courtesy and delicate conside- 
ration for others. 








Cosmetics.—Hair-dye and rouge, pearl powder 
and lotions, still figure on the catalogues of the 
perfumers, ay | evidence that somewhere they 
}are in demand. Few of the consumers but have 
the grace to keep their obligations to such aids as 
quiet as possible—a very decided proof that as re- 
finement progresses we grow ashamed of such 
empiricism, and that woman is daily learning to 
trust to higher charms than mere physical beauty 
to make her beloved and respected. ~ 
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BLOOMERISM, 


It is only natural that the founder of a sect 
should excel all its adherents in the peculiar quali- 
ties which distinguish it. Who could expect to 
be a better Fourierite than Fourier? or a better 
Grahamite than Graham? ora more captivating 
Bloomer than Mrs. Bloomer? No one. Mrs. 
Bloomer has been in our midst; she has spoken 
at Metropolitan Hall; she has walked in Broad- 
way; and been greatly invited out to tea. She 
came at an auspicious time, when every crossing 
of every street was eloquent in praise of short 
dresses and protected ankles. I have seen Mrs. 
Bloomer. I have walked curiously round about 
her. I have considered her short dress, reflected 
upon her open corsage, and pondered her panta- 
loons. Let me confess frankly that I have rarely 
seen a woman so elegantly, so becomingly, so con- 
yeniently dressed as Mrs. Bloomer. Distrusting 
my own taste, I tried to ‘‘get the sense of the 
meeting” upon the subject, and could hear but 
one opinion, and that opinion was, that if all 
Bloomers could be as tastefully attired as Mrs. 
Bloomer, it is a pity that all ladies are not Bloom- 
ers. Brown silk was the material both of her 
dress and trousers, around both of which ran 
stripes of black velvet, two round the skirt of the 
dress, and three or four round each —— of the 
trousers... The coat was a garment between a 
man’s frock-coat and a lady’s dress. It reached 
a little below the knees, and was open in front, 
where a beautiful chemisette, with a diamond pin, 
relieved the sombre hue of the rest of her attire. 
The trousers were of the Christian, not Mahome- 
dan pattern, about as loose as those worn by the 
monster sex, and nicely adjusted to the foot. 
Gaiters wore she, and a very pretty pair of shoes. 
Her hair was plain in front, and on the back of 
the head was a head-dress of black velvet and 
cherry ribands. Imagine, unbelieving reader, a 
dress like this, exquisitely fitted to a rather slight, 
but erect trim, elegant figure, and say what could 
be more pleasing to the beholder, more comfort- 
able to the wearer?—Correspondent of the Home 
Journal. . 





NovurisuMEent or Mgars.—To preserve in dress- 
ing the full nourishment of meats, and their pro- 
perties.of digestiveness, forms a most important 
part of the art of cooking; for these ends the ob- 
ject to be kept in mind is to retain, as much as 
a the juices of the meat, whether roast or 

iled. This, in the case of boiling meat, is best 
done by placing it at once in briskly boiling water; 
the albumen on the surface and to some depth is 
immediately coagulated, and thus.forms a kind of 
covering which neither allows the water to get 
into the meat, nor the meat juice into the water. 
The water should then be kept just under boiling 
until the meat be thoroughly done, which it will 
be when every part has been heated to about 165 
degrees, the temperature at which the coloring 
matter of the blood coagulates or fixes; at 133 de- 
grees the albumen sets, but the blood does not, 
and therefore the meat is red andraw. The same 
rules apply to roasting; the meat should first be 
brought near enough.a bright fireto brown theout- 
side, and then should be allowed to roast slowly. 








INCIDENTS AND ANECDOTES. 


A Farr Retort.—A party of wits once supped 
at atavern. When the feast was over one of the 
number called in the hostess. 

‘‘Angelique,”’ said he, ‘<I am going to give you 
a lesson in astronomy. Have you not heard of 
that great platonic year, when everything must 
return to its first condition? Know, then, that in 
sixteen thousand years we shall be here again, on 
the same day and at the same hour. Wil] you 
give us credit till then?” 

The hostess, however, had her reply. 

‘I am perfectly willing,” she retorted: ‘but it 
is just sixteen thousand years since you were here 
before, and you left without paying; settle the old 
score, and I will trust you on the new.” 

Erniop1AN Paitosopny.—“Mr. Crow, can you 
explain to de subscriber why dat ’licious wegitable 
called de nutmeg neber comes to maturity?” 

“‘Neber comes to maturity?” 

“Yes; why dey am always small 

‘‘Why dey always small ’taters?’ 

“Yes, Mr. Crow. Why dey neber get to be 
some punkins?”’ 

“Why dey neber’””—— 

‘Yes, yes, Mr. Crow. “Why don’t de nut- 
megs, as a class, grow large instead of always 
growin’ small?” 

“‘No, Julius Ceesar, I don’t know noffin about 
it. You must ax some gardener man about 
wegitables.”’ 

‘“‘Well, Mr. Crow, I kin tell you why nutmegs, 
as a class, don’t grow large. It’s because ebery 
indiwidual nutmeg knows dat de largest nutmeg 
in de world am liable to come across a grater!” 

ALL THE Berrtes.—A celebrated comedian ar- 
ranged with his green-grocer—one Berry—to pay 
him quarterly; but the green-grocer sent in his 
account long before the quarter ‘was due. 

The comedian, in great wrath, called upon the 
green-grocer, and, laboring under the impression 
perise _— was doubted, said— 

“I say, here’s a pretty mul, Berry; you’ve sent 
in your dill, Berr Mbeki it is ial, Bory; your 
father, the elder Berry, would not have been such 
such a goose, Berry: But you need not look 
black, Berry—for I don’t care @ straw, Berry— 
and shan’t pay you till Christmas, Berry.” 


potatoes?” 


A Goop Writer.—We recollect reading an 
anecdote of a young gentleman of a gin-and-water 
and Byronic turn of mind and collar, who was 
determined, in his admiration of the intellectual, 
not to wed unless the object of his adoration was 
an accomplished woman and a good writer. A 
practical old friend of his, who attached a very 
iteral meaning to expressions, told him he knew 
a young lady who would just suit him. 

The introduction took, cen and the young gen- 
tleman went directly to the point. “Miss ——,”” 
said he, ‘‘are you a writer?’ 

“Yeth, thur,”” replied she, binshing. 

“Who are your favorite authors!—Johnson, 
Scott, Steel, Addison, Goldsmith, or whom?” 

“Oh, thur,” she naively replied, ‘‘I don’t know 
nothing about them thur—I write thmall hand!” 
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OHAPTER XXV. 

It was late on a pleasant afternoon in summer- 
time, a few months after the Loftons had removed 
to their new and better home. Lucy Arden had 
ealled in to spend an hour or two, her frequent 
custom. Her attachment to Mrs. Lofton daily 
grew stronger. More and more, as the real cha- 
racter of the latter developed in her new position, 
its purity, strength, sweetness, and native dignity 
became apparent, and she was quietly gathering 
around her an appreciating few from the best 
social circles in the city; and these were drawing 
her forth, as opportunities occurred, from her 
happy seclusion, so that she might be seen and 
known, and justly valued. 

The sentiment felt for Mrs. Lofton by Lucy 
Arden, was that of the purest affection; a day 
spent with her always shone brightest in the 
calendar. 

It was late in the afternoon, as we have said, 
and Mrs. Lofton and Miss Arden sat engaged in 
such earnest conversation, that the rapid passage 
of time was unnoticed. 

‘Bless me!’’ suddenly exclaimed Lucy. ‘“Who 
is that?” 

The rattle of a latch-key was heard in the door, 
anda moment after the voices and footsteps of 
Mr. Lofton and his partner were heard in the 

ge. 

“I never dreamed it was so late!” said Lucy, 
a gentle flush giving a new beauty to her counte- 
mance. ‘I must be away in a twinkling.” 

“No—no,”’ interrupted Mrs. Lofton, laying her 
hand upon the arm of Lucy. “You can’t go now. 
Stay and take tea with us.” ; 

“Q, dear, no! Not this evening. I must run 
away home. Ma is wondering now what is keep- 
ing me so late.’’ 

Lucy was rising with these words on her lips, 
when Mr. Lofton and Mr. Ackland entered the 
sitting-room. 

“Miss Arden!”’ exclaimed the former, coming 
forward quickly and grasping her hand. ‘This 
is really an unexpected pleasure.” 

Mr. Ackland met the young lady with less 
freedom of speech and manner, but evidently with 
no-less of real gratification. Lucy’s face showed 
a still warmer hue as she took his offered hand, 
and her eyes fell softly to the floor beneath the 
gaze he fixed upon her. , 

“T was saying to Ellen only yesterday,” re- 
marked Mr. n, “that I was fearful you were 


offended with me.’’ 


“Offended with you, Mr. Lofton! How could 
you think so?” returned the young lady. 

“Do you imagine that I have forgotten the 
pleasant time we used to have around the tea- 
table? No—no, Miss Arden. There’s somethin 
the matter. But, are you not offended with me? 
Come, tell me! An ‘honest confession’—you know 


. the rest.”’ 


“Why, how strangely you talk, Mr. Lofton! 











Offended with you! What cause of offence have 
you given?” 

«Just what I would like to know?” said Lofton, 
pleasantly. «But, come, be seated again.” 
“Tha you; I was just going as you came 


“Indeed, then, and you are not going at all 
until after tea.” 

“OQ, but I must go,’’ returned Lucy quickly. 
‘They will expect me at home.” 

«They know where you are?”’ 

«“Yeg;” 

“All right, then. They know you are in good 
hands, and will not be in the least uneasy at your 
absence. So you muststay. We—or at Jeast I 
—have been so long deprived of your good com- 
pany, that I must claim the pleasure of it for at 
least one evening.” 

To this, Mrs. Lofton and Mr. Ackland added 
their persuasions, and Lucy, unable to escape, 
consented to remain. In her heart, she was more 
pleased at being so detained, than she would have 
been, if suffered to depart. 

It was a little remarkable that neither Lucy 
Arden nor Mr. Ackland were so much at their 
ease as usual. Both seemed under slight re- 
straint; and yet both, it was evident, were pleased 
to be near each other. Oftener than he was, per- 
haps, himself aware, the eyes of Mr. Ackland 
sought the maiden’s lovely countenance; and each 
time they rested thereon, every lineament of 
beauty seemed heightened. 

For the first time, both Mr. and Mrs. Lofton 
became aware of the state of feeling existing be- 
tween Lucy and Mr. Ackland; and they now un- 
derstood many things which had before seemed 
to them a little strange. How were they affected 
by the discovery? We answer, pleasantly. None 
knew better than they the high moral character 
of the one, or the loveliness, purity, and woman] 
virtue of the other. None knew so well how ad- 
mirably they were suited for a happy union. 
Never, in the least particular, had Mr. or Mrs. 
Lofton sought to turn the thoughts of one upon 
the other. ‘That was a responsibility they could 
not venture to take. But now, thata mutual in- 
terest became all at once apparent to their eyes, 
the feeling of pleasure it awakened was intense. 

Ackland, whens thoughts had for months been 
gradually going forth towards Lucy Arden, had 
never, before this occasion, been able to see deep 
enough into the young lady’s heart to find even @ 
dim reflection of his own image. The discovery 
now made, that it was really there, was as the 
breaking upon his life of a new morning. From 
that time he became a regular visitor at the house 
of Mr. Arden, and by no means an unwelcome 
one to any. Mr. en, the moment he saw 
that between the young man and his daughter 
existed a mutual interest, ealled upon Mr. Lofton, 
stated to him the fact, and asked, in strict con- 
fidence, his honest opinion of his partner’s charac- 
ter, and his views of his fitness to make one like 
Lucy a wise and good husband. The answer was 
prompt, and all that he could desire. 

In this case, at least, the poet to the contrary 
notwithstanding, the current of ‘‘true love did 
run smooth.’’. There was not a ripple in its flow 
that did not reflect the joyous sunlight—nor & 
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widening of its surface beneath the shadow of) tended, large facilities obtained, and immense 
overhanging trees, where hearts might not re-) profits secured. Pinkerton was to become a tool 
pose and dream of a happy future. We will not) in his hands, and no very long time passed before 
trace its peaceful current. Enough for the reader) he was inextricably involved in transactions— 
that the good time came when heart leaped to} mostly with stocks—to a very large amount. 

heart with a passionate thrill, as the soft hand of} In the mean time, the house of Pinkerton & 
the bride was laid in that of the bridegroom, and} Lee continued to do a large and increasing busi- 
the voice of the minister floated on the air above} ness, and to make heavy profits. The mental 
the hushed assembly, in the impressive injunc- | activity of Pinkerton increased with the increas- 
tion—‘*What God hath joined together, let not} ing demands upon his thought. His mind was 





man put asunder.” 





CHAPTER XXVI. 

Pass we now over a period of six years, with 
but brief mention of intervening occurrences. The 
reader will not be much surprised to hear that, 
on the maturity of the notes given to Mr. Thorn- 
hill, the father-in-law of Pinkerton was unable 
to lift them, and that, in order to save the credit 
of the firm, and prevent the fact of his endorse- 
ment from becoming known to his partner, the 
latter had to raise the means of payment. This 
he did not find a very difficult matter, as he was 


always on the alert, and quick in the despatch of 
everything that presented itself for consideration. 
Upon nearly all with whom he was brought into 
association, he made an impression favorable to 
his business capacity; and this, not only because 
he could talk shrewdly on business themes, but 
because he was always confident, always san- 
guine, and business men, just at that time, had 
faith in those who had faith in themselves. 
It is in no way surprising, that the general 
} impression in regard to Pinkerton, should be 
adopted by his partner, notwithstanding many 
things in the business, and in the private move- 








now Director in one new Bank, and in two} ments and operation of the former, did not 
Savings Fund Associations, besides having an ac-} accord with the unbiased views of Mr. Lee. 
quaintance with three or four shrewd money spe-} But, it was only necessary for him to question or 
culators, who were quietly involving him in their} object, to be completely flooded with reasons in 





toils, with a view to using him extensively in 
the time to come. He had, therefore, only to 
take Mr. Allen’s notes for the sum needed, place 
on them his own endorsement, and get a friend, 
who would ask as much from him, to add his 
name also, in order to procure all that was 
needed. He had a ‘‘friend at court,” in more 
than one bank, or moneyed institution, who was 
always ready to get through any paper that he 
chose to offer, up toa certain amount; a favor 
that he was careful, when opportunity offered, to 
reciprocate. 

In these money speculations of his son-in-law, 
Mr. Allen was quick to perceive the means of 
serving, materially, his own ends. 

The rage for banks and paper money had not 
yet reached its height; but a few, who saw how 
readily this kind of machinery could be made to 
serve individual interests, were securing as ex- 
tensive connexions as possible with organizations 
based mainly upon credit and confidence.— 
Among those who early saw the advantages of 
these connections, was Mr. Allen; and he did not 
see it clearly until, from being unable to take 
up his notes to Mr. Thornhill, he became aware 
of some of the facilities for raising money out of 
his business, possessed by his son-in-law. From 
that moment, he did not rest until he procured, 
through adroit management, his election to the 
office of President of —— Savings Fund, an 
institution professing to have in view only the 
advantage of mechanics and working-men, yet in 
the hands of a set of individuals who were 
utterly unscrupulous as to the means they 
employed to secure their own ends. 

So much had Mr. Allen gained through Pinker- 
ton. But, from that time, he was to become the 
leader and teacher. He certainly had a more 
suggestive and expansive mind than the latter— 
was bolder and less scrupulous—understood 
human nature better—saw the modes by 
which relations with moneyed men could be ex- 


favor of what Mr. Pinkerton was doing or wished to 
do. And so he was carried along in the progressive 
movement, conscious, most of the time, that’he 
gave to it but a small impetus. 

A year sufficed to make it clearly apparent, 
both to Mr. and Mrs. Pinkerton, that their new 
residence on Charles street was by no means to 
be regarded as a model of imposing elegance. 
Daily it grew meaner in their eyes, until Mrs. 
Pinkerton almost blushed when certain of her 
fashionable acquaintances called to see her.’ If 
his ideas of a residence had not wonderfully ex- 
panded during this time, Pinkerton would now 
have felt himself abundantly able to. build. But 
these ideas were very much + Five or 
six thousand dollars, at the time of his removal 
into Charles street, would have built him a house 
in every way equal to his desires; but twice the 
sum now would scarcely have proved sufficient. 
So large an amount he could not command, and 
so the building of a house had still to be de 
ferred. Mrs. Pinkerton proposed another removal; 
but, to this her husband objected. The matter 
was compromised by re-furnishing in a mogt 
expensive manner. The cost of this, Mr. Pinker- 
ton defrayed outside of the business, as he had 
now various stock ulations on hand, and 
was using his individual credit pretty freely, 
and in rather a dangerous way. So far fortune 
had been in his favor. His operations were 
usually profitable, a fact set down in his mind to 
his own shrewdness; and this made him bolder 
and more confident. 

And so things went on, expanding year after 
year, the under-current of expense steadily in- 
creasing in velocity, until Mr. Pinkerton’s.ambi- 
‘tion, stimulated by that of his wile, would be .. 
) satisfied with nothing less than a residence of hig 
‘own. He was tired of living in houses paid for 
by other people’s money. 
) him, he wished to call his own. 

; During these five or six years of rapid progress, 
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quite a change in the fortunes of Mr. Allen had | 
occurred. That gentleman had discovered a} 
royal road to opulence, and he was moying along | 
with rapidly advancing feet. As the President of } 
the —— Savings Fund, he had been brought into | 
connexion with a class of men who found in tim | 
the very qualities that could be used to mutual 
advantage. The cue they gave him he was ready 
to take. Fora time he worked for them, and} 
served them primarily; but they had dealt} 
cards to a skilful player, and one who would 
never rest until he had the advantage in the 
oe Primarily, in the end, he worked for 
imself. The advantage once on his side, he} 
was careful to retain it afterwards. 
The stock and money operations of Pinkerton, 
outside of his business, and in connexion with 
Mr. Allen, had increased to an enormous extent, 
far beyond what Mr. Lee imagined, even remotely. 
In these operations, the endorsement of the 
firm was used freely and without the knowledge 
or consent of Pinkerton’s partner, who had not 
the least suspicion of the extent to which he was 
implicated. 
Mr. Allen. as we have said, had discovered a 
royal road to opulence. He was no longer depen- } 
dent on professional fees, nor under the necessity 
of appropriating the proceeds of estates that came } 
into his hands for his own private purposes. A} 








by Mr. Allen and his”“son-in-law were not ofa 
serious nature—not sufficient in themselves to 
dampen the ardor of their building excitement. 
But, they caused their minds to be infested with 
doubts and questionings—produced a sense of 
insecurity—a consciousness that the ground upon 
which they had been standing with such an assu- 
rance of stability, was not so firm as they had 
fondly imagined it to be. 

Pinkerton had returned to his store, and was 
absorbed in business, when a note came from Mr. 
Allen, asking him to step around to his office im- 
mediately, as he had something of importance to 
communicate. The request was at once obeyed. 

«Bad news,” said Mr. Allen, the moment his 
son-in-law entered. 

««What?”’ eagerly enquired the young man. 

“T have a letter from Mr. Eldridge.” 

“He has arrived out, then?” 

“Yes, and his report is discouraging enough.” 

‘‘Are they not working the mine?”’ 

“No. The man we sent out to put up and run 
the engine, went no further than Vera Cruz. He 
had a good offer there, and broke his engagement 
with the company. After many delays the 
engine was taken to the mines at an expense 
equal to the original cost. The only machinist 
who could be found willing to go there, was a 
drunken fellow, who, after reaching the ground, 


series of fortunate speculations had elevated him} proved utterly incompetent for the work he 
far above this embarrassing position, and he} had engaged to do. He was over a month in 
could now look the world in the face with as} getting the engine in its place and in motion. 


* foundations of their elegant homes. Neither of 


* turned up unfavorably. Even small successes, 
sper give to the mind a degree of confidence; opposite 


confident an air as any. He did not hesitate to 
call himself worth sixty or seventy thousand 
dollars, nor to indulge the pleasing anticipation 
of one day being the possessor of half a million of 
money. This being the case, it was the most | 
‘natural thing in the world for Mr. Allen to get 
the building fever from his sn-in-law and 
daugther. He must also have an elegant resi- 
dence of his own. The thought scarcely grew 
active, hefore the purpose was confirmed. What 
followed came naturally. Mr. Allen and his 
son-in-law would build side by side, in uniform 
style, and at equal cost. Their houses were to 
be somewhat imposing in appearance—ostenta- 
tious pride demanded this. The outside estimate 
of oan was twenty thousand dollars; this exclu- 
sive of the furnishing. In regard to the latter, the 
- ideas of both parties were yet vague; but, in the 
mind of Mrs. Pinkerton, certain fancies were in 
play, that had a very decided French coloring. 





CHAPTER XXVII. 

Lots were bought for the two dwellings, plans 
and estimates obtained, and the work of erection 
commenced. 

Mr. Allen and Mr. Pinkerton were both pre- 

et when the first stroke of the pickaxe was} 
made in the earth that was to give place for the} 





them, however, experienced the high degree of 
satisfaction they had anticipated, for, within a 
week, certain cards they had played with a con- 
“fidence made bold by repeated good fortune, ' 





is the effect of reverses, however lightly they may 
affect a man’s prosperity. The losses sustained } 


Then, to put the cap-sheaf to these drawbacks and 
disasters, it was found that the pump would not 
discharge per minute, over half the quantity of 
water that was flowing into the mine from the 
large vein which had so unfortunately been opened 
by the miners in sinking a shaft.” 

“Most disastrous!”’ exclaimed Pinkerton. 

“A result for which I was altogether unpre- 
pared,” said Mr. Allen. ‘Just to think, that 
one of the richest silver mines in Mexico should be 
rendered useless by this failure. Not the least 
doubt had I, that the miners were already among 
the rich deposits, and that liberal shipments of 
the precious ore were on their way to this country. 
Yesterday I refused sixty dollars a share for two 
hundred shares. When this intelligence is known, 
they will not bring five dollars.” 

‘‘Has Eldridge written to any one else?’ en- 
quired Pinkerton, with a meaning in his tones 
that was well understood. 

“Of that Iam inignorance. As the secretary 
of the company, all official correspondence comes 
through me, but he has several friends here in- 
terested in the stock, and without doubt has 
promptly communicated with them.’ 

While he was yet speaking, a gentleman came 
in somewhat hurriedly.. Mr. Allen knew him to 
be one of the’ individuals to whom he had just 
made reference. 

‘“‘Have you anything from the agent of the 
Ixcotel mines?’’ he enquired, affecting a careless- 
ness of tone which did not deceive his auditors. 

«‘Nothing,’’ was the cool reply of Mr. Allen. 

“How is the stock selling now?” 

“T hold mine at sixty-one,” said Mr. Allen. 

“Will you buy at sixty?” 

“Yes. How many shares have you?” 
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“Forty.” 

“Very well; I’ll take them. Have the transfer 
made in the course of the day. To-morrow I will 
hand you'a check for the amount.” 

“Would it not be convenient to-day?” asked 
the man. “I have some large payments to make.” 

“Not exactly convenient,” replied Mr. Allen. 
“JT have already checked out my balance. But 
several notes will be paid in to my credit during 
the day.” 

A memorandum of the transaction was made, 
and the man departed. 

“I don’t understand that,” said Pinkerton, 
looking at his father-in-law with a troubled 
aspect. 

“Tt is clear that he has received news from 
Eldridge.” 

‘‘No doubt of it in the world,” replied Pink- 
erton. 

“Tt is also now clear that until to-morrow he 
will keep his own secret.” 

“T see! Isee! We are safe until then, so far 
as he is concerned.” Pinkerton spoke with ani- 
mation. 

‘‘We must not be the owners of a share of the 
stock at the going down of the sun to-day,”’ said 
Mr. Allen, resolutely. 

‘Not a share!” responded the young man. 

“Whatever is done, Mark, must be done quick- 
ly. Nota moment is to be lost. And yet, the 
utmost circumspection must be used. I had better 
manage the whole business; for I am cooler than 
you. Here, execute this power of attorney, au- 
thorizing me to sell your ‘Ixcotel Silver Mine 
Stock;’ and then go back to your store. We must 
not be seen together again to-day, or we may be 
charged with collusion in the matter. When the 
truth is known, there will be a buzzing in the 
hive; but we must be secure from the stings. As 
for our friend who has just left us, we can afford 
to pay for his stock in the morning if we sell our 
four hundred shares to-day, And then, the fact 
that I bought on that date, will be a good offset 
to the fact of selling on this, and will be regarded 
as conclusive evidence that I was not in posses- 
sion of any disastrous intelligence.” 

“T see—you can teach me in these matters,” 
said Pinkerton. ‘So I will leave all in your 
hands.” 

The two men now parted. At five o’clock they 
met again. 

‘‘What news?” asked Pinkerton, earnestly. 

‘‘All right,” was the cheerful response. ‘Every 
share sold.”’ 

“Good!’? Pinkerton clapped his hands to- 


gether joyfully. 


“And what is better,” added Mr. Allen, I} 


have also sold the forty shares I am to pay for 
to-morrow, and have the note therefor in my 
pocket.” 

“All safe! How my mind is relieved! But, 
the danger was most imminent. These transac- 
tions are attended with fearful risks, sometimes.” 

“So they are, Mark, and also with liberal gains. 
Just look at the advantage in the present case. 
We bought at twenty dollars a share, and have 
sold at sixty—a clear gain of sixteen thousand 
dollars. I should like to see one of your mercan- 
tile operations pay like that.” 





Pinkerton shrugged his shoulders, and looked 
well-pleased at the exhibit of his father-in-law. 

On the next morning, one of the papers con- 
tained this paragraph: 

‘‘We learn, from reliable authority, that the 
steam-pump sent out to the silver mine in Mexico 
by the Ixcotel Company, has failed to answer the 
proposed end.” 

Down went the stock from sixty to ten dollars 
a share, the depression ruining two or three indi- 
viduals who had risked all they were worth in 
the stock. Of the shares sold by Mr. Allen, one 
hundred were purchased by a gentleman as an 
investment for a widow, under the assurance 
that it would pay at least ten per cent, and in all 
probability, twenty. It was her all! 

To screen himself from suspicion, Mr. Allen 
pretended still to be the holder of a large number 
of shares; and of course, one of the losers. And 
he did not escape entirely free of loss. One of the 
purchasers of the very stock he threw into market, 
who was ruined by the transaction, owed him 
five thousand dollars, of which he never received 
a copper. The final result, therefore, was not so 
pleasant as he had anticipated. 

As for the Ixcotel mine, it has remained flooded 
until this day; and will probably so remain for 
as long a time to come. 








CHAPTER XXVIII. 

The incident of the Ixcotel Mining Company 
will give the reader some idea as to the kind of 
operations in which Mr. Allen was engaged; and 
how he was a party in transactions that truly 
honest men would not hesitate to stigmatize as 
swindling. It will also be seen that both he and 
his son-in-law, with all their unscrupulous shrewd- 
ness—with all their reputation for wealth and 
stability —were treading on very dangerous ground. 
In their own minds they had greatly over-esti- 
mated their real wealth; and in determining to 
erect for themselves costly dwellings, had com- 
mitted a serious error. 

Pinkerton, however, felt very safe in the mat- 
ter. So fortunate had been his stock and other 
speculations carried on in’ connexion with Mr. 
Allen, that he felt himself perfettly able to spend 
twenty thousand dollars on his Lease, and not 
draw anything from his business. And yet, his 
purchase of ground was made on time; and his 
first instalment to the builder, who was under 
contract for the erection of his new house, was’a 
note at four months for two thousand dollars. 
Money could be used to too great advantage in 
stock speculations to be paid away for work or 
building materials, when notes of hand could be 
made to answer just as well. 

Mr. Allen proceeded on the same plan; and to 
enable the builder to get his notes discounted 
readily, he procured Mr. Pinkerton’s endorse- 
ment; and in return, endorsed Mr. Pinkerton’s 
notes for alike purpose. In fact, their affairs were 
so involved, one within the other, that at times 
they seemed to have but a common interest. 

This giving 5f notes for material and workman- 
‘ship answered very well fora time. But, as the” 
| buildings progressed rapidly, by the end of six 
months our two gentlemen found the sums ne- 
jcessary to be withdrawn from their somewhat 
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involved money operations, and laid down irre- 
coverably in bricks and mortar, rather inconve- 
nient to raise; and it almost invariably happened 
that to procure these sums they were obliged to 
sell off shares of stock in a depressed state of the 
market. 

Fancy stocks were then quite as plenty as now; 
and galvanized banks, situate in places remote 
from the great money vortices, as favorite means 
of swindling the public. Then, as now, gambling 
transactions in this class of stocks, and with these 
dead-and-alive banks, was a precarious business, 
and the shrewdest and most far-seeing were often 
thrown suddenly to the wall. In the very midst 
of their building operations, and at a time when 
both Mr. Allen and Mr. Pinkerton began to feel 
the drain in this direction to be a most exhausting 
one, a certain bank, in the stock of which they 
had each ten thousand dollars invested, and on 
which the advance had been steady for some 
weeks, suddenly closed it doors. Perfectly aware 
had they been of the entire unsoundness of this 
bank, and of the necessity of its early failure. 
But they, with a few others, had put in circula- 
tion, false but specious reports touching its re- 
sources, in order to advance the stock. The 
maximum rate to which they aimed to bring this 
stock was nearly reached, and they were about 
selling at a handsome profit, when the inevitable 
disaster came. It was only meet that they should 
be joint sufferers with those they had been such 
active agents in wronging. 

It so happened, that in the case of both Mr. 
Allen and Mr. Pinkerton, the stock was under 
hypothecation for considerable loans, which were 
about becoming due, and which the sale of the 
stock was to liquidate. The immediate produc- 
tion of a large sum of money was, therefore, 
rendered necessary. It would not do to show the 
smallest degree of hesitation, or to seem in any 
way embarrassed by the failure of the bank. This 
would only weaken their credit, and render their 
condition the more precarious. But to maintain 
a good position—to let all seem entirely fair to the 
public—sacrifices of a most serious character had 
to be made. 

Had the question of building now been an 
open one, the decision would have been instant, 
and in the negative. But, everything was in ac- 
tive progress, and must be carried through. To 
suspend operations would be to create suspicion 
that all might not be as well with them as the 

blic had imagined. More paper had, there- 
fore, to be created, and new schemes of raising 
money devised. In order to meet a suddénly oc- 
curring exigency, Pinkerton was drawn aside 
into the error which led to a dissolution of his 
first co-partnership. In. this case, however, he | 
roan a shrewder forethought. Instead of 
_ issuing the notes of Pinkerton & Lee for discount, 
and so losing control of them, he obtained, for 

half per cent. a month, the post-notes of a cer- 
tain institution, the credit of which was good, 
and deposited firm notes as collateral security for 
his individual paper. If his oWn notes were 
“paid at maturity, the existence of the collateral 
would not, of course, become known to his part- 
ner. It would come back into his possession, and 
be destroyed. 





The first transaction covered the sum of five 
thousand dollars; and it was made with such 
ease, and apparent safety, that it only served asa 
temptation to take further steps on the dangerous 
road. The cost of these transactions was, how- 
ever, rather a heavy item. To obtain the post- 
notes of the Maryland Insurance Company, six 
per cent. per annum had to be paid; and from 
six to twelve per cent. more was abstracted from 
the post+notes, before they were turned into cash. 

At such sacrifices was money now obtained to 
carry on the building operations of both Mr. 
Pinkerton and his father-in-law. But, the erec- 
tion of their elegant edifices, now more than two- 
thirds completed, must go on, even though the en- 
vied owners thereof had lost all pleasure therein. 
The longer this drain upon their resources con- 
tinued, the more did they become oppressed with 
an exhausting sense of inability; and the more 
earnest—we might say, desperate—became their 
struggles to sustain themselves. How little did 
the public imagine, as they admired the two man- 
sions, that grew up in beautiful order and har- 
mony of proportion, under the hands of a skil- 
ful architect, and more than half envied the 
wealthy owners thereof, that, when the last 
stroke of the painter’s brush had been given, and 
all was ready for the upholsterer and the cabinet- 
maker, each was burdened with a heavy mort- 
gage. Without this, the building must have 
been suspended. 

Yes, all was completed at the last; and at a 
cost, in each case, of five thousand dollars beyond 
the original estimate. Fifty thousand dollars had 
been absorbed in the two buildings. Months be- 
fore their completion, the subject of furniture 
came up for earnest discussion between Mr. and 
Mrs. Pinkerton. The ideas of the former were far 
from being as liberal as in the beginning, and very 
far from corresponding with those of his wife. She 
had set her heart upon ordering their parlor fur- 
niture from Paris; and, as she had talked very 
freely on the subject to all her fashionable ac- 
quaintances, and given out that they would cer- 
tainly have French furniture, she urged the mat- 
ter with a degree of fervor that quite troubled 
her husband, who had begun to inspect, some- 
what curiously, the furniture already in posses- 
sion, to see how far it would answer for the new 
dwelling. 

In spite of the remonstrances, tears and per- 
suasions of his wife, Pinkerton refused to give an 
order for Paris furniture. A most unhappy time 
he had of it for weeks afterwards. Poor Mrs. 
Pinkerton was almost heart-broken. The bitter- 
ness of her disappointment passed away at last, . 
though she remained very sober. When suffi- 
ciently recovered from her affliction she yielded 
to her husband’s repeated solicitations, and 
finally consented to accompany him to New 
York, where a most liberal order was given to a 
fashionable cabinet-maker. Rather serious did 
Mark Pinkerton feel, as on his way back to Bal- 
timore, he mentally summed up the prices of the 
various articles , and brooded in silence 
over the heavy aggregate. The mother of Mrs. 
Pinkerton, who had lived longer, and seen more 
of the ups and downs of life, did not approve 
the unbecoming extravagance of her daughter, 
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and offered some slight opposition to her will. ' pendent action on the part of Mr. Lee. Some- 
But, this was entirely disregarded. The pride ‘thing, during the excitement, dropped from the 
and ambition of Mrs. Pinkerton had grown into | latter, which lingered in the mind of Pinkerton, 
inordinate strength, and there was little hope of ; and annoyed him more and more the longer his 
their ever being fully satisfied. ‘thoughts dwelt upon it. On his way home, on 

It did not escape the observation of Mr. Lee, {leavin the store, he called, as washis custom, at 
that his partner’s mind was becoming more and | the office of Mr. Allen, in order to have some 
more abstracted from business; nor did he fail to | conference with him in regard to business. The 
note, that his periods of absence from the store ‘result of this conference was by no means satis- 
were getting longer and more frequent. He was | factory. Twenty-four thousand dollars must be 
also aware that Mr. Pinkerton’s drafts of money | raised by them on the next day, or hopeless ruin 
were getting to be heavy beyond any precedent. } would be the result. _But how were they to 
The fact of his building—a thing that Mr. Lee | raise it? All, and more than all they were really 
Spponed in the beginning—readily accounted for | worth, had been locked up in two handsome 

is. Occasionally a whisper would reach his ; houses; beyond this property, there was little to 
ears, awakening the suspicion that everything | show as a basis for the extraordinary line of ‘ac- 
might not be right with his partner. On all this ; commodation paper that was in market, bearing 
he pondered deeply. their signatures and endorsements, Why all this 

“No business,’’ he would say to himself, ‘will | had been created, Pinkerton hardly knew. The 
bear the exhausting drain to which a man like ; whole range of operations with his father-in-law 
Pinkerton must subject it. His ideas are ever in jhad become so intervolved, that the clue was 
advance of him. To think of building, at a cost | completely lost. 
of twenty-five or thirty thousand dollars, at this! An hour of earnest scheming on the part of the 
point of business success, is utter folly. He {two men did not give them much light, and they 
talks of having made large sums outside of trade. ‘ separated in no very enviable frame of mind; Mr. 
Well, perhaps this is so—perhaps it isnot. In} Allen remaining inshis office, and Mr. Pinkerton 
gambling, every one must have his run of ill-luck | returning to his home, in a state of gloomy de- 
sooner or later—and I regard his stock and other | pression. Never before had so dark a cloud 
speculations as nothing more nor less than gam- { spread itself over his mind—never before had so 
bling.” heavy a weight restedon his feelings. A moun- 

And so Mr. Lee thought and reasoned. Nor‘ tain seemed to be suddenly thrown across his 
fruitless were his thoughts. Though not a man; path—a thick veil drawn before his future. It 
of very large views, or comprehensive grasp of; was in vain that his wife sought to interest him. 
thought, he had more prudence than his partner; She had been busy all day in making costly pur- 
and possessed a degree of shrewd forecast that; chases for the adornment of their new home, and 
was now exercised to very good purpose. It was {she was eloquent in her descriptions of the va- 
impossible, under the circumstances, for Pinker- ‘ious beautiful articles which she had selected. 
ton to give that attention to the details and pro-; But, her words, instead of exciting pleasant 
gress of business, that was absolutely required | images, only served to make deeper the depres- 
for its successful prosecution. He had too many sion from which he was suffering. 
ends to serve gutside of the store and counting-; Thus it was, when, early in the evening, a 
room, to leave opportunity for this. And when} message came that Mr. Allen had been taken 
Mr. Lee proposed to advance the salary of their ; suddenly ill, and desired the immediate attend- 
head clerk, a thorough business man, and give | ance of Mr. and Mrs. Pinkerton. The summons 
him certain discretionary: and more general } was hurriedly obeyed. On reaching the house of 
powers, Pinkerton was ready to acquiesce. Mr. Allen, they found the family in alarm and 

From that moment Mr. Lee’s interest in his ‘consternation. One glance sufficed for Pinker- 
partner subsided. He no longer leaned upon him } ton, as he entered the chamber of his father-in- 
—no longer consulted him—no longer felt that the }law. There was no mistaking the sign stam 
successful prosecution of their business was de- ‘on that pallid brow. The finger of death had 
pendent upon his intelligence. In their princi- {made the impression. As he advanced to the 
pal clerk, he found a man on whose judgment he } bed, the dying man stretched forward his hands, 
could rely with even more confidence than he{and grasped him eagerly. But, all in vain he 
had ever been able to rely on that of Mr. Pinker- | essayed intelligent speech,—even while struggling 
ton; and one who possessed none of the doubtful ; for a last utterance, the death-rattle sounded in 
qualities that were so prominent in the other. | his throat, and he sunk back lifeless upon the 
Gradually, from this time, he gathered the reins | pillow from which he had attempted to raise him- 
into his own hands, and acted with more inde- self. 
pendence, and a clearer intelligence. 

It was impossible for this state of mind and OMAPTER XXIX. 
action to exist on the part of Mr. Lee, without} Not like a strong oak did Mark Pinkerton 
his sooner or later coming into unpleasant battle with the tempest which now began to 
collision with Pinkerton. The latter had been {sweep over him; but, like the weak bullrush, he 
so long accustomed to have his views regarded as | yielded at once, bending low and powerless to the 
law in the business, that to find them treated as{ very earth. Hé knew that to struggle with the 
of little importance, was a thing not only to sur- ‘tornado would be hopeless; and he scarcely 

rise, but to chafe him. made a show of resistance. 

One day a few rather sharp words had passed; Well was his grief-stricken wife assured that 
hareen Se tg men, growing out “— inde- ; something more than sorrow for the death of her 
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All day Mr. Pinkerton had been in hourly ex- 
a of a visit from his partner; yet now, as 
is name was announced, he started. 
“Tell him that I will be down in a moment,” 
he replied to the waiter. 
The man withdrew. For several minutes 
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father caused him to walk the floor of their cham- 
ber from midnight until the dawn of day; and if 
vaguely terrifying fears haunted ber om soa 
hours, they were too sadly confirmed by the hag- 
gard countenance which the cold light of morn- 
ing revealed. To the many earnest entreaties 
addressed to him, he had maintained a rigid si-) Pinkerton walked the floor, striving to think clear- 
lence, or answered them with vagueness and im-}ly. The fact that his partner came at this par- 
patience. ticular hour, clearly indicated his errand. A lar; 
.*Oh, Mark! What ails you? Why are you) amount of the paper which in consequence of the 
in such distress?’’ urged Mrs. Pinkerton, all; death of Mr. Allen, had to come under protest, 
her fears and anxieties aroused anew as she saw, } bore the endorsement of Pinkerton & Lee. The 
by the searching daylight, the change which had} notary had, of course, called at the store of the en- 
been brought upon his face. ‘Do speak to me, | dorsers, thus exposing to his partner the dishonor- 
husband! Your looks frighten me terribly! What) able transactions in which he had been engaged; 











is the matter?” 

‘Is not the sudden death of your father cause} 
enough for affliction?’’ was replied evasively. 

A gush of tears and sobs was the wife’s re- 
= But, could such an answer satisfy her? 

o—no. The personal attachment between her | 
husband and father was not strong enough for; 
this. His words were but a cloak to hide from | 
her a more terrible calamity that now impended, } 
or had actually fallen upon them. Of this she) 


) 


5 


transactions which he feared were likely to in- 
volve their house in the ruin that must inevitably 
fall upon him. At last, feeling that longer delay 
was useless, Pinkerton descended to the parlor. 
The compressed lips and knit brow of his partner 
showed that he had rightly guessed the purport 
of his visit. The two men bowed distantly. 
Without making allusion to the death of Mr. 
Allen, Lee said— 

“Are you aware that certain notes to a large 


felt assured; and the impression so filled her mind ; amount, and bearing your name, either as drawer 
with anxious fears, that for a time the death of} or endorser, have laid over to day?” 


her father seemed but a light affliction. But} 
neither by tears nor entreaties could she break | 
the stern reserve of her husband. 

Early in the day Mr. Pinkerton sent for a car- ' 
riage, and was driven to the house of mourning, } 
accompanied by his wife. 
with the family touching the last sad rites that} 
must soon follow, and a preliminary conference } 


with the undertaker, he returned alone to his} the endorsement of Pinkerton & Lee. 


dwelling, where he shut himself up, and with as} 
much courage and calmness as was possible under } 
the circumstances, endeavored to look the ap-’ 
proaching calamity in the face. In the absence’ 
of memorandum and account books, memory sup- } 

ied sufficient data to show that his obligations, 
in connexion with those of his deceased father-in- 
law, were so far beyond his available resources, 
that to attempt their liquidation was utterly hope- 
less. The death of Mr. Allen cut off the very } 
means of raising money which had been so long } 
and so liberally used. The two men could no 
longer play into each other’s hands—and the less 
skilful player felt himself to be wholly at the} 
mercy of his opponents. 

Ah! Those long hours of self-communion, how } 
full of bitterness they were to Mark Pinker-| 
ton! A little while before, though on a pinnacle, } 
he had stood firm, and imagined his footing se- | 
cure. Now, alas! the downward plunge was in-} 
evitable, and he could see nothing below but a; 
dark and fearful abyss. No wonder that he shrunk } 
back and trembled. 

Many times through the day had the sound of) 
the ringing door-bell met his éars, and each time} 
he waited and listened for the servant’s approach, | 
_ to announce some visiter who wished an inter-| 

view. Ah, those coming interviews! How the 
bare thought of them made him sick at heart! 
Not, however, until late in the afternoon came 








? 


the expected tap at his door. }p 


“A gentleman—Mr. Lee—is in the parlor,”} 
said the waiter. } 


- “It does need explanation. 
thori 


“I have presumed as much,” was the subdued 


yet somewhat firm answer of Pinkerton. 


“Tam notvery greatly surprised at this result,” 
said Mr. Lee, coldly, ‘but there is one thing at 
which I am surprised.”” And he looked fixedly 


After a brief interview | at his partner. No reply being made, he con- 


tinued— 

“Over five thousand dollars of this paper bears 
ill you 
explain the meaning of this?” 

‘It needs no explanation,” said Pinkerton, dog- 
«*] beg your pardon,” returned the other, quick- 
By what au- 
ty did you use the name of the firm out of 


our regular business?” 


“TI am in no state of mind to discuss this mat- 
ter with you, Mr. Lee,” said Pinkerton—“in no 
mood to answer sharp interrogatories. You have 
the fact before you, and that admits of no con- 
troversy.”’ 

“But I want explanations, Mr. Pinkerton. 
There is too much involyed—too much at stake. 


} I am not to be put off in this wa 


” 

‘«What do you want to know?” said Pinkerton, 
rousing up and assuming something like a defiant 
air. 

“In the first place, I wish to know,’ said Lee, 
“by what authority you used the name of the 
firm outside of our legitimate operations? and in 
the second place, I wish to be informed as to the 
extent to which it has been carried?” 

“As to your first question,” replied Pinkerton, 
‘it requires no answer; and as to the second, I © 
am not at present under circumstances to speak 


advisedly. All my affairs are inextricably involved 


with those of Mr. Allen, whose sudden death has 
produced the present unfortunate state of things. 
I cannot get immediate access to his books and 
apers; nor do I know the value of his estate, 
after his obligations are met.” 

“You at least know,” said Mr. Lee to this, 
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«whether there is any more paper out bearing the 
endorsement of the firm. This is a matter in} 
which I am vitally interested, and I, at least, have } 
a right to expect from you all the information now 
in your power to give. If the amount is hope- 
lessly large, I wish to know it at once; so that 
my course of action may be promptly determined. 
The five thousand dollars presented to-day lies 
under protest; but if the amount of the same kind 
of paper yet to come due does not reach beyond a 
certain sum, I will take from the hands of the 
notary that now in his possession before bank 
opens in the morning. Is there as much more of 
this paper in the market?’ 

“Yes; five times as much more,”’ replied Pin- 
kerton. 

“Unhappy man!”’ exclaimed Mr. Lee, starting 
to his feet, and moving hurriedly about the room. 
“Into what a desperate strait has your miserable 
folly driven you, and all who are so unfortunate 
as to have any connexion with you whatever.” 

Both of the men were now silent for a long 
time; but the thoughts of each were busy. At 
length Mr. Lee said,— 

“Do you think that forty thousand dollars; 
will cover the whole amount of this paper?’’ 

“It ought to do so,” replied Pinkerton. 

‘But will it?”’ was the quick interrogation.— } 
“Will it? That is the great question now.” } 

“Fifty thousand will, I know, more than cover} 
everything,” said Pinkerton. 

‘«Fifty thousand dollars!’’ ejaculated his part- 
ner. ‘Fifty thousand! And what property have 
you to set off against this?”’ 

«Enough, I trust, to liquidate the whole, pro-' 
vided hurried sales, involving ruinous sacrifices, 
are not made.”’ 

‘«‘Pinkerton,” said Mr. Lee, somewhat sternly, 
“don’t mislead me in this matter. I shall suffer 
wrong enough, at best. What is this property of 
which you speak?”’ 

“There is my house, which cost over thirty 
thousand dollars, to begin with.”’ 

“But I am told that it is heavily mortgaged.” 

“Only for some fifteen or sixteen thousand 
dollars.” 

“Very well; what next?” 

“T have —_ hundred shares of good stocks.”’ 

‘‘Not under hypothecation for loans, or as se- 
curity for endorsements?’’ 

Pinkerton hesitated to answer. <A deep sigh 
passed the lips of his partner, who said— 

“I see how it is. Mortgages and securities 
will render valueless a great proportion of what 
you call property. And, doubtless, it will be so 
with the estate of Mr. Allen. Let me ask an- 











other question. For how much paper are you } 


tion of things it reveals!’’ Then, after a pause, 
he asked— 

‘«When is the funeral to take place?” 

“On the day after to-morrow,” was replied. 

“Very well; until that is over, little can be 
determined upon. Will you be at the store in the 
morning?” 

“I presume not.” 

“Can I see you here at ten o’clock?”’ 

“Ves.”’ 

“Can you not, in the meantime, draw up a 
statement of your affairs so accurate, that the 
true position in which you stand may be fully de- 
termined?” 

“T think so.” 

‘Will you do it?”’ 

“I will.” 

‘But, have you the correct data? Have you, 
in this intervolyed business of note giving and 
note-endorsing, which it appears you and Mr. 
Allen have carried on to an enormous ex- 
tent, been careful to keep reliable memoranda?’ 

‘‘As soon as I get my books from Mr. Allen's 
office, which I will do to-day, I can make up a 
statement. very nearly approximating the truth.” 

Sem this you engage to do at once?”’ said 


Mr. Lee. 

“It shall be ready by ten o'clock to-morrow 
morning, if it requires the whole night for its 
preparation,” answered Pinkerton. 

“Very well. I will lift the five thousand dol- 
lars at a venture; thus saving the credit of the 
house, and personal exposure to yourself. To- 
morrow will determine my future action.” 

Without further remark, the two men se- 


parated. 





CHAPTER Xxx. e 

When Mr. Lee called on the next morning, he 
found his partner in a most gloomy and distress- 
ed state of mind. Accurately, as it was possible 
under the circumstances, he had made up his ac- 
count, and figures, which ‘‘do not lie,” con- 
firmed all his worst fears. In possession of the 
Maryland Insurance Company, and in the hands 
of individual capitalists, were notes, bearing the 
signature of the firm, amounting, in all, to over 
thousand dollars, which had been placed 

there as collateral security, and which, failing to 
be reclaimed by himself, would come into bank 
for collection at maturity. Besides these, as 
near as he could ascertain, notes for at least 
thirty thousand dollars more were in existence, 
on which he had placed the endorsement of the 
house. Beyond this, we need not particularize; 
as it is of no great use to estimate with accuracy 
the extent of pressure which exceeds that neces- 


responsible, either as drawer or endorser, beyond ‘sary to crush to atoms the object unfortunately 


the fifty thousand dollars just alluded to?” 


‘lying beneath. 


“It is impossible now to tell. My bill book is; After a long and careful examination of the 


in Mr. Allen’s office,” replied Pinkerton. 


® ‘figures placed before him by his unhappy part- 


‘‘Will the sum fall short of fifty thousand dol-; ner, Mr. Lee said— 


lars more?’’ 


“Perhaps not, including endorsements. But } 
then, Mr. Allen’s estate will be responsible for | 
his obligations, though they do bare my endorse- | 


ment.”? 


“Some light, at least,” said Mr. Lee, abstract- } 
«But what a condi- ‘cumstances, I have examined into the state of 


edly, as he paced the floor. 


«My first proposition you, no doubt, antici- 
pate; it comes in course, and as a matter of ne- 
cessity. Our partnership must be dissolved.” 

Pinkerton slightly inclined his head, but made 
no answer. 

«As carefully, as was possible under the cir- 
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our business. It is sound, and has made liberal ' 
profits. But it cannot bear the sudden abstrac- 


tion of fifty or sixty thousand dollars. It would 
crumble like a wall of sand. Now, what I pro- 
pose is this. An immediate dissolution, under } 
an obligation, on my part, to lift all the paper} 
you have created or endorsed by virtue of the | 
signature of Pinkerton & Lee, to the amount of 
sixty thousand dollars. This payment, on your 
account, to be considered a full equivalent for all 
interest in the business whatever. Should the 
sum to be paid not reach sixty thousand dollars, 
the difference will be so much to your credit.” 

‘‘Have you not just remarked,” said Pinker- 
ton, ‘that the business will not bear so large an 
abstraction of capital?” 

“Nor will it. Not for a month could I stand 
alone.” 

‘You expect, then, to fill my place?”’ 
‘*All is hopeless without a partner. 
must have ample means,” said Mr. Lee. 
“Can you find such a one?’’ 

“If not, the case is desperate. 
. “It is very questionable,” said Pinkerton, 
‘whether the firm is responsible for any of this } 

aper. Of one thing I am ceriain—it might be 
ught in at a large discount. Most of the 
holders would be glad to realize fifty cents in the 
dollar rather than encounter the delays and un- 
certainties of legal proceedings.” 

Mr. Lee shook his head gravely. “It won’t 
do, Mr. Pinkerton,” he said. ‘The moment the 
house resists the payment of notes to so large an 
amount, and on the plea that they were created 
by one of the firm, outside of the regular busi- 
ness, that moment its credit receives a shock 
which must ultimately prove its destruction. 
No—no. There is but one safe course open, and 
1 will walk in none other. As for prolonging our 
present relations, that is impossible. 1 would 
choose, rather, an immediate closing up of the 
business. As for yourself, your only hope lies 
in the arrangement proposed. It will at once 
relieve you from heavy personal responsibilities, 
and place it in your power to render available to 
the fullest extent the property you have accumu- 
lated in stock and other speculations. If I take 
care of fifty or sixty thousand dollars for you, 
surely you can manage safely everything beyond, 
and come out with a surplus.” 

Eagerly caught Pinkerton at this view of the 
case. Light and hope broke in suddenly upon 
his mind. If his partner would lift so large a 
sum of the obligations he had created, enough 
would remain, he believed, to enable him, with 
the knowledge possessed of money transactions, 
in some measure, to recover himself. He must 
step down from his social position many degrees 
lower, that was plain. But he need not descend 
80 low as, at first, seemed inevitable. 

“I do not ask your instant assent to this ar- 
rangement,” said Mr. Lee. “It is due to your- 
self, first, to look at a statement of our affairs, 
and determine whether the notes proposed to be 
lifted are equal in amount to your interest in the 
house. I can only say that, taking into con- 
sideration the large sums you have drawn out for 

our Own purposes, in excess of my personal ac- 
count, sixty thousand dollars is something be- 


And he 


” 








yond your share of the business. This, however, 
you can readily determine for yourself.” 

And, when the question came up for final deci- 
sion, Mr. Pinkerton was at no loss what course 
to pursue. On the one side, was the broadest 
exposure of his dishonorable course, in using the 
firm signature, involving law-suits and humiliating 
exhibitions of private transactions, with almost 
certain ruin as the final consequences; while, on 
the other, was the hope of extrication from the 
worst of his present embarrassments. A memo- 
randum, as the basis of a dissolution of the firm 
of Pinkerton & Lee, being drawn up, was signed 
by both parties, and Mr. Pinkerton went out, in 
reality, a poor man, from a mercantile establish- 
ment in which his interest, had he not madly de- 
stroyed it, could scarcely have been purchased 
for a hundred thousand dollars! 





CHAPTER XXXI. 

The marriage of Mr. Ackland with Lucy 
Arden, whose father was a merchant of great 
wealth, rapidly advanced the interests of the 
young house of which Lofton was a member. 
Larger capital was placed at their disposal, and 
extended facilities came as a legitimate conse- 
quence. Few business establishments in the 
city were more broadly based, or more firmly 
built up. 

During the period of six years, briefly referred 
to in precediag chapters, though the house of 
Ackland and Lofton had been steadily, but 
safely, extending its operations, and though the 
sum of profits passed to the credit of each part- 
ner, year after year, was beginning to count, not 
by thousands, but by tens of thousands, still the 
Loftons remained in the comfortable dwelling 
where we last saw them, and were not in the 
least troubled with ambitious thoughts. Entirely 
above the weakness of social rivalry, their minds 
were never fretted by contrasts between their 
own household style and arrangements and those 
of their neighbors and acquaintances. With 
them, whatever of happiness they enjoyed, flowed 
from within outward. 

Since Lucy Arden’s marriage with Mr. Ack- 
land, a gradual change had taken place in her 
feelings towards Mrs. Lofton. From regarding 
her as a true-hearted friend, in whose welfare 
she took a lively interest, she now began to feel 
towards her the earnest love of a sister. Their 
earlier intercourse was more or less marked by a 
consciousness, on both sides, of existing social 
disparities; but, with the marriage of Lucy, this 
barrier was. removed,’ for, as the wife of Mr. 
Ackland, her position was on the same plane 
with that of Mrs. Lofton. From that time, a 
new bond united them. 

There is little in the peaceful flow of a sun- 
bright rivulet, as it winds its way among green 
fi€ids and through quiet valleys, to win the atten- 
tion or strongly impress the imagination. The 
picture is a sweet one to look upon, and the 
heart treasures it. But, to the sketcher, it affords 
no theme for an imposing display of art. So we 
find it in the quiet home-life of Mr. and Mrs. 
Lofton. Its gentle current lapsed pleasantly 
along, as the years progressed, darkened by no 
clouds, and w itined into foam-wreaths by no 
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down-rushing tempest. We will not linger, | ‘<But, to go back to the houses which are to be 


therefore, to show you the many beautiful pic- 
tures that were mirrored upon its surface during 
the seasons that passed since you last saw them. 
But another and a note-worthy event is now 
about to occur, and we pause to make the record. 

It was about two months after the death of Mr. 
Allen. Somewhat later than usual, Mr. Lofton 
returned home from his store, one evening, and, 
the moment he entered, Mrs. Lofton saw that his 
countenance had a thoughtful air beyond its 
wont. During the tea hour, he seemed ab- 
stracted, and said but little. Mrs. Lofton began 
to feel a shadow of concern hovering about her 
heart. 

“Does anything trouble you, Archie?” said 
Mrs. Lofton, with a look of tender concern, as 
soon as she was alone with her husband. 

“Do I really look troubled?” enquired the 
young man, as a smile, half forced and half na- 
tural, brightened his face. 

“Troubled may be too strong a word. But 
you have been very silent and, to all appearance, 
very thoughtful since you returned home this 
evening.”’ 

“And I am thoughtful, dear—very thoughtful, 
and with good cause,” said Lofton. 

‘“‘Nothing wrong, I hope, in your business?” 

“O, no—no,” was the quick answer. ‘‘Every- 
thing is right there. All a hundred-fold better 
than I ever expected. But let me tell you a 
little piece of news. You know the two elegant 
= built by poor Pinkerton and his father-in- 
aw? 

“Yes.” 

“They were just completed, as you remember, 
and the two families were preparing to occupy 
them, when the death of Mr. Allen took place. 
I need not speak of the disaster that followed. 
Both of these houses were heavily mortgaged, 
and are to be sold, to-morrow, at public sale, for 
the satisfaction of parties holding the mort- 

’ 


“But is not Mr. Pinkerton able to retain the 
one he built? I thought, under the arrangement 
which you told me his partner had made with 
him at the time of their separation, that he 
would have a handsome property left.” 

“So it was said. But Mr. Allen’s estate was 
utterly insolvent, and Mr. Pinkerton’s affairs 
were so mixed up with his, that, after a brief 
struggle to save himself, he was crushed down 
and overwhelmed in the general ruin.”’ 

“How sad! How very sad! Where is he at 
present, and what is he doing?”’ 

“I have not seen him fora month. I believe 
he is not at present engaged in any business.” 

‘«Where are his family?” 

Mr. Lofton shook his head. 

‘‘Ah! what mistakes both he and his wife com- 
mitted!’’ said Mrs. Lofton. 

“His whole life has been a series of mistakes,”’ 
replied her husband. ‘‘And the only wonder 
with me is, that he progressed so far without 
breaking down. Ultimate ruin was inevitable. 
All prudent, far-seeing men anticipated the 
inevitable result. Poor fellow!” 

There was a silence of some moments, and then 
Lofton said— 








sold to-morrow. Mr. Arden was in to see us to- 
- and says he is going to buy one of them for 
ucy.’ 

«Indeed! How pleased I am to hear you say 

so!”’ exclaimed Mrs. Lofton, a light breaking 
over her countenance. ‘‘Dear Lucy! She deserves 
it all. And what a kind, good father she has! [ 
shall take as much pleasure in seeing her the 
mistress of one of these elegant mansions, as if 
the —— were my own.” 
‘It is proposed that you shall be the mistress 
of the other,” said Lofton. He tried to speak in 
a perfectly even tone; but a slight unsteadiness 
betrayed his feelings. 

‘«Why, Archie!” exclaimed the startled wife, her 
countenance slightly flushing, and then becoming 
very pale. 

“It is even so, dear,’’ said Lofton, gravely. 
“Both Mr. Arden and Mr. Ackland insist that I 
shall purchase the other house.” ' 

“To live in?” 

“Certainly. That is the end proposed—Ack- 
land and his family to live in one, and we in the 
other.” 

“If,”’ said Mrs. Lofton, forcing a smile, “you 
had, like Mr. Ackland, a rich father-in-law to 
buy the house for you, then we might have no- 
thing to object. But, to do so now, would be a 
piece of ostentatious extravagance that nothing 
would justify.” 

So I - But neither Mr. Arden nor Mr. 
Ackland will hear to any objection. The purchase 
of one of the houses for Lucy is a thing determin- 
ed upon. Mr. Arden is prepared to overbid all 
competitors, for he has taken a fancy to the house. 
But it is not probable either of them will bring 
over twenty thousand dollars, though they cost 
every dollar of thirty thousand.” 

“Twenty thousand dollars! Do you not think 
it would be wrong for you to draw that large sum 
from the business?’’ 

“So I said. But no objection would be admit- 
ed—or rather, every objection was at once an- 
swered, and with a conclusiveness that left me 
little to say.” 

“But how was that answered?” said Mrs. 
Lofton. 

‘Readily enough. Mr. Arden said that he 
would make arrangements for all the funds that 
were needed above ten thousand dollars, while Mr. 
Ackland asserted that I could draw out of my 
profits in the business, ten or fifteen thousand 
dollars, without the least inconvenience being 
suffered. The fact is, Ellen, it is a settled point 
in the minds of these two gentlemen, that we are 
to occupy one of these elegant houses, and Mr. 
Ackland and Lucy the other. Opposition on our 
part will only provoke increased importunity on 
theirs.” 

«But see, Archie,’’ said Mrs. Lofton, ‘“‘what an 
expense beyond the purchase it will involve. New 
parlor furniture, at least, will have to be bought, 
and that of a costly kind, to be in keeping with 
the style of the house. The expense of living, too, 
will be largely increased. Can we afford all this?’’ 

“I believe we can,” said Lofton. “The an- 
nual profit on our business is large—so large, 
that many men would deem it amply sufficient 
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to warrant a much larger cost of living than we \ the subject, in this spirit, Lucy,” said her hus- 


shall have to meet should we remove into one of 


these houses.” 

“Dear Archie!” said Mrs. Lofton, the tears 
springing to her eyes, ‘‘when I heard that Lucy 
was to be the mistress of one of these elegant 
homes, my heart gave a bound of pleasure; but, 
it sinks and trembles at the thought of a like 
elevation for myself. We have been very happy 
here, Archie—very happy”—she added, with a 
gush of tender emotions. <‘‘Shall we be as happy 
there, if the change is made? I fear not, dear 
husband!” 

«Keep the same loving heart—the same unsel- 
fish rd for the good of others, dear wife!” re- 
plied Lofton, with feeling, ‘‘and you will not 
only be as happy there as you have been here, 
but retain equal power to minister to the happi- 
ness of others. Have we been less happy here, 
than in the humble abode which we first called by 
the blessed name of home?” 

“Oh no—oh no,” was answered. 

““Why then need this change, if we are fully 
able to make it, rob us of a single home delight? 
It will enlarge your social sphere, as a natu: 
consequence; bringing you into contact with 
many who have cared not to associate with us, or 
who, because we have kept ourselves obscure, 
have had no opportunity to know you as one 
with a congenial spirit; yet, if the love of the 
world be not permitted to enter our hearts, Ellen, 
we have nothing to fear. We may go up to a 
higher position—may accept these added tempo- 
ral blessings, and still retain that sweet tranquil- 
ity of mind which is worth more than all this 
world has to offer. It is the contented mind 
that finds delight in what it possesses—that truly 
enjoys life. The unhappy are they who are ever 
looking intently into the future for blessings 
which may never come, while they neglect the 
good that is given for their enjoyment in the pre- 
sent. This fatal error we have, thus far, avoid- 

- Let us continue to do so, and we have no- 
thin 


to fear.” 

hile they yet talked about this important 
change, Mr. and Mrs. Ackland came in. Lucy 
had known nothing of what was proposed until 
her husband returned from business on that even- 
ing. Of course, she had no scruples about going 
into the elegant house her father intended buying 
for her. To be the mistress of such an establish- 
ment, just suited her fancy. When she learned, 
still further, the wishes of both her husband and 
father in regard to Mr. and Mrs. Lofton, and also 
the objection urged by the former when the sub- 
ject was mentioned to him, she declared, in her 
off-hand, emphatic way, that they should have 
the other house. 

“Come,” said she to her husband, as soon 
as tea was over, “I shall not rest one mo- 
ment until I see Ellen; and then I don’t mean to 
let her rest until she comes over to our side about 
the house. Oh, won’t it be delightful! What a 
sensation we shall make! But don’t I know a 
lady or two who will be my bite their finger- 
ends off when they see Mrs. Lofton step up, in her 
quiet, lady-like way, and take a place far above 
them.” 

“But it won’t do to approach Mrs. Lofton, on 








band, smiling. ‘You cannot move her by influ- 
ences so potent in the case of most ladies of our 
acquaintance. There is a large share of unbend- 
ing principle in her composition—gentle, unob- 
trusive, and apparently yielding as she is.” 

‘“‘No one knows her better thanIdo. Sodon’t 
fear but what I shall approach her with all due 


;caution; yet, I hope, with consummate tact. I 
{think I understand pretty well her vulnerable 


points.” 

In this spirit Mrs. Ackland called, with her 
husband, on the Loftons. Of all that passed be- 
tween these deeply-attached friends, it is need- 
less to speak in detail. Enough, that, when the 
two houses were sold on the next day, one was 
power by Mr. Arden, and the other by Mr. 

fton—each for the sum of nineteen thousand, 
six hundred dollars. 





CHAPTER XXXII. 
The new hope that sprung up in the heart of 
Mr. Pinkerton, on reviewing the proposition of 
his partner to lift some sixty thousand dollars of 


ral ; the obligations he had created, was soon darken- 


ed. He had little dreamed of the true state of 
Mr. Allen’s affairs; nor was he fully aware of the 
extent to which he was involved therein. A few 
months sufficed to make all clear—to show him 
that he was utterly and irretrievably ruined. 
Gradually, but surely, the circle of his operations 
narrowed; and, with each contraction, it became 
too sadly apparent, that to struggle with his 
fate, only drew tighter the cords that were bind- 
ing him hand and foot. 

Some months had d since the death of 
Mr. Allen. Already the two families had united 
into one, for economical as well as other reasons. 
But, even this failed to accord with their decreas- 
ing means; and they had removed from the hand- 
some house in Charles street to one farther from 
the centre of the city, which they procured at 
the greatly reduced rent of two hundred dollars. 

How quickly did the crowd of fashionable 
friends, for whose eyes their costly furniture had 
been purchased, and their elegant mansion built, 
recede from them in the time of adversity! 
They sunk beneath the waves, and the ripple 
caused by the disaster soon gave place to a calm 
and sunny surface, leaving no sign of their de- 
parture. In the cord by which they were united 
to the worldly-minded and self-seeking, were no 
heart-fibres; and it broke without causing a erg 
Not a few, who had been most intimate with Mr 
and Mrs. Pinkerton—who had partaken of their 
generous hospitalities, and basked in the brighter 
sunshine of their prosperity—rejoiced in heart 
over their fall; and now could see nothing worthy 
of remark in their recent elevation, but weak, 
social ambition, upstart pride, and disgusting 
vulgarity. 

“They carried their heads a world too high,” 
said one. 

«I always thought of the fable of the ox and 
frog,” said another; ‘‘and, now only wonder that 
the catastrophe was so long delayed.” 

«Water is sure to find its true level,’’ remark- 
ed a third. ’ 

“I never could tolerate them,” said a fourth, 
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who had been one of Mrs. Pinkerton’s ‘‘dearest visible as Pinkerton read this letter. At its con- 
friends.” clusion, he laid it quietly aside, pressed both 

And so the changes were rung. In the mean-} hands over his face, and bent forward until his 
time, the unhappy subjects of these ungenerous forehead touched the table. It was full ten min- 
comments were suffering a degree of mental an- } utes before he aroused from the painful abstrac- 
guish, even a faint picture of which would make } tion of mind which the epistle had occasioned. 
the reader’s heart ache. But, we are in no way) As he lifted his pale face, his eyes rested on the 
inclined to draw the veil, and exhibit to curious; other letter, which had been forgotten; and now, 
eyes their impotent anguish. It was too great’ for the first time, he saw that it bore the same 
not to be accompanied by deforming exhibitions of } post-mark as this, though addressed in a differ- 
pain. Crushed pride and disappointed ambition | ent hand. The seal was broken, and the letter 
could not but cry out at the loss of all in life that) readin turn. It was as follows:— 


seemed worth living for; could not but exhibit,) ,, Lis , 9 
in corresponding externals, the bitterness of those | sweutg-ditp heated aon diliasear adi ae 
poi Ege — seemed as if they would: stones over the grave of your sister Lucy. You 
No—no; we will not lift the veil. While the} aot ped less te peut rd petra tay ano tei tong 
seething fermentation goes on, let their anguish | I thought, may be, you wouldn’t just like to have 
of spirit be s sacred thing. When the wine of the grave-stones of an only sister remain unpaid 
life, chastened by its wild, internal conflict, is: fir: und ce-coiciaded tank 6 Gls ¥en ta 
clearer, and receives the pure light into its bo- } subject. it ts wake tian two years "aes Myra. 
som, we may bring the reader briefly, into their; 774 your aunt, came to me, and said—‘I want 
po peti A little incident, however, we: you, Mr. Carver, to put up a marble headstone 
PS BES GENS AVN , . | and footstone to dear Lucy’s grave. I thought 
k -— os eh a —_ the = of Pin- her brother Mark would have done it long ago; 
So en Canaan Ga ear oee roo URS ener tt F suppose he has forgotten all about it. He 
of coming poverty—he went to the post-office, aS never was very apt to remember promises. I 
was his daily custom, and received therefrom two} can't bear to see the weeds and briars all so 
letters. He did not notice the post-mark on | choked and tangled over the ground; nor to see 
either until he arrived at the office where he had, } his eee Ot tia Oe tnd Gad we loved: ol 
for some months, transacted the small matters of } ‘e fea Wilts other arta are dared Reneenely? 
business that required his attention. Then, as) z. don ae ae the kin 4 of anes she piso A 
he threw them on a table, he saw the well-) 5147 put them up. Well, it wasn’t long before 
known name of his native village, clearly writ-) r Mrs. Jones got into more trouble with her 
tom. ont on one of then. A sigh, escaped bis li S' little place. A shark of a lawyer here found out 
as he took this letter in his hand, and broke t ©} that her title wasn’t just all right; and the up- 
seal. He had a foreshadowing of something un-} hot is, that she’s lost everything. All winter 
pleasant; and his anticipations were by no MEANS} he lay sick and helpless, and yesterday, I regret 
ob Anal, Sie: belle seni } to say, was taken to the county alms-house. I 
“Sm,—I don’t know that I shall get any} never asked her about my bill while all this law- 
thanks for my pains; but, I suppose I must do} yer-work was going on, for I knew she hadn’t 
my duty for all that. In a word, then, your} the money, and I didn’t want to increase her 
aunt Mary Jones, who has lost, by some hocus-; trouble. Of course, there’s no chance for me 
sing of the lawyers, all her little property, and} now. But, it has seemed to me, that you 
who has been bed-ridden all winter at the house; wouldn’t like the bill for your sister’s grave- 
of a poor neighbor, with the rheumatiz, was yes-; stones to remain unsettled, and so I send it to 
terday sent to the poor-house, as there was no} you. I shall be glad if you will pay it, as I am 
one here that was willing, who felt able, to take; poor man, and can’t afford to lose so much 
the burden of her support. Poor old lady! It is; money. 
a hard case; and T t ought it would break her } ‘Respectfully, Henry CARVER.” 
heart. Howsomever, she sa Christian woman; and The first impulsive act of Pinkerton was to 
if man forsakes her, I suppose God will comfort write a hurried aeerer to this letter, to the effect 
her in her old age and helplessness. But, it is ®) that he enclosed the amount of Mr. Carver's bill, 
hard trial, Mr. Pinkerton, for one like her to be} on dwas sorry he had not been advised of its 
made a pauper of. I thought all night about it ‘existence before. Then, taking out his pocket- 
last night—it Kept me awake {ill day-dawn-/ book, he unfolded a small roli of bills. Their 
So, this morning, I said to myself, Mr. Pinker-) —)51¢ sum, on counting them over, did not ex- 
ton, her nevy in Baltimore, they tell us is as rich | ceed twelve dollars. With a sigh, the money 
asa Jew. I'll just write to him all about its} and pocket-book were replaced. A long time 
Ming Be Ze on rated bp Ween Mary | the unhappy man sat musing. How painfully 
Jones, your mother’s only sister, and the one) 214 constrictingly did a sense of destitution 
who was so long a tender mother to your sick, press upon his mind! He had no income what- 
and now dead sister Lucy, is in the poor-house. ever, and was in no. business that gave promi 
If you leave her there—why, ignorance of the; (¢ 5 income. ‘The little he had been able to re- 
fact;-at least, will be no excuse. tain from the wreck of his fortunes was nearly 
Obediently yours, castor.” | all expended, and his heart had already begun to 
Joun Casron. feel oppressed with fears of absolute want. 


There was searcely the sign of an emotion: Rising, at length, he took the sheet of paper on 
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which he had written, and deliberately tore it 
into shreds. Then placing in his desk the two 
letters received on that morning, he went from 
his office, not because he had business that re- 
quired his attention, but in the vain effort to get 
rid of thoughts whose pressure on his brain were 
almost maddening him. 





CHAPTER XXXII. 

More than a year has passed since Mrs. 
Lofton, with a degree of reluctance and mis- 
giving of heart that few can appreciate, left her 
comfortable and rather modest home in Court- 
land street, and became mistress of the elegant 
mansion built for Mr. Pinkerton. New cares, 
new responsibilities and new associations, came 
as the consequence; but entering into all of these 
with an earnest, self-negating spirit, Mrs. Lofton 
experienced none of those drawbacks she had 
feared. Intensely thankful for the good things 
of life that now surrounded her in liberal pro- 
fusion, she was in no danger of losing the present 
a aT thereof, through envy of others, or a 
weak desire for things more costly and elegant. 
In a very short time, she ceased to reflect on the 
new relations of things into which she had been 
brought; her mind being wholly occupied in the 
discharge of her domestic and social obligations. 
She was the true wife and mother, the faithful 
friend, the self-denying Christian—loved and es- 
teemed by all with whom she was in any way 
brought into contact. 

One day, as she sat reading to her children, in 
the nursery, the door opened, and a middle-aged 
Woman came in. It was the reader’s old ac- 
quaintance, Bridget. Though we have appeared 
to lose sight of her for a number of years, such 
was not the case with Mr. Lofton. She has oc- 
cupied, ever since his marriage, the same rela- 
tion to his family that she occupied to him pre- 
vious to that event. 

“Good morning, Bridget,”’ said Mrs. Lofton, 
in her kind way. 

“Good mornin’, mem,’ returned the Irish 
woman, respectfully. 

“‘You’ve come for our clothes?” 

“Yes, mem. And they’re all ready for me. 
But, with y’r leave, mem, I’d jest like to speak 
a word or two, that I think, may be, I ought to 
say, if it’s only for humanity’s sake.”’ 

“Sit down, Bridget,”’ said Mrs. Lofton, show- 
ing an immediate interest in the proposed com- 
munication. ‘‘And now,” she added, as the 
woman took a chair, “speak out freely anything 
you have to say.” 

“It is wonderful, though, how things do come 
about in this world!”’ remarked Bridget, with a 
slight air of mystery, and then her eyes took a 
deliberate survey of the room. ‘But I knew it 
couldn’t always last. Dear—dear—dear!”’ And 
she sighed heavily. 

Mrs. Lofton waited patiently the passing away 
of thi of mind in Bridget, who soon came 
int touching the matter she desired to 
communicate. 

“It’s about Mrs. Pinkerton that I wished to 
speak with ye, mem,” said she. 

“Of Mrs. Pinkerton! What of her?” Mrs. 
Lofton was now all interest. 


‘<Ah, mem, it isn’t well with her at all, I can 
assure ye.” 

‘<But where is she, Bridget? I’ve lost sight of 
her for some time. After her mother died, I was 
ws my she had gone to the south with her hus- 

and.” 

“She’s never been out of the city, mem.” 

“Indeed! And where is she now, Bridget?” 

“Ye know the little house, out Lexington 
street, where good Mrs. Wilson used to live, a 
long time ago?” _— 

‘“‘[ have cause to remember that house, 
Bridget, as you very well know. I should fear 
that I was changing for the worse, if I had for- 
gotten that humble dwelling. Some of the 
sweetest hours of my life were spent there. But 
what of it, now, Bridget?” 

‘‘Mr. and Mrs. Pinkerton are living there.” 

“Why, Bridget!” 

“It’s true as gospel, mem. And that isn’t all; 
they’re in actual suffering. I found ’em out a 
few weeks ago, by accident like, and, since then, 
I’ve been there a good many times. Mr. Pinker- 
ton is sick; and poor Mrs. Pinkerton looks like a 
shadow. She’s got everything to do. They 
don’t keep a girl, for I ‘spose the expense is 
mor’n they can afford.” 

“Oh, dreadful!”’ exclaimed Mrs. Lofton, in real 
distress at the picture the humane washerwoman 
had drawn. 

“It is dreadful, indeed, mem, when we think 
of how it was with ’em once on a time,” said 
Bridget. “Oh, but pride had an awful fall in 
their case! I wonder it hadn’t a killed Mrs. 
Pinkerton outright. And I’m thinking she would 
about as lief have died. But she isn’t the 
woman she was, I can tell you, Mrs. Lofton. 
Oh, no—no; not in any sense. D’ye know, she 
said to me, only yesterday, ‘Bridget,’ says she— 
‘Bridget’—and she spoke in such humble kind of 
way—beseechin’ like—‘couldn’t you get me some 
work from the clothing stores? I think I might 
earn « little, sewing, on evenings and odd times, 
if it was only te # to keep the children, poor 
things, in shoes.’ I felt choked right up, Mrs. 
Lofton, at that. It did seem so hard. Poor, 
dear lady! She wasn’t brought up to do the 
likes o” that.” 

And the kind-hearted Irish woman wiped her 
eyes with her coarse check apron. As for Mrs. 
Lofton, she did not attempt to restrain the tears 
that gushed instantly over her cheeks. 

“Before trying to get her the work,” continued 
Bridget, after a pause, “I thought I’d just come 
and tell you all about it, as the best thing to be 
done. knew your heart was good and your 
‘hand liberal; and that if for nothing else, for old 
‘remembrance sake, you and Mr. Lofton—God 
‘bless him for his many kind acts!—would do 
something for the family.” 

“We certainly will, Bridget,’’ was the quick 
(reply of Mrs. Lofton. ‘I am only ge that 
| you did not tell me about them sooner. It was 
‘only a day or two ago that I asked Mr. Lofton if 
‘he knew anything of Mr. Pinkerton or his 
‘family, and he said that, for some months, he 
‘had lost sight of them altogether, and was under 
‘the impression that they had left the city. This 
‘confirmed what I had previously heard remarked 
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about their going south some short time after ! and she was in too great need of a friend to hesi- 
the death of Mrs. Allen.” | tate about meeting the proffered kindness. Ere 

“It’s jest as I tell ye, mem,” said Bridget. ; they separated, she had opened her whole heart 
«And I hope you will see them right soon, for | to Mrs. Lofton—had related the touching particu- 
I’m afraid they are in great need.” {lars of her sad history, since that unhappy day 

«I will go there this very any Bridget.” ‘when a desolating tempest broke suddenly upon 

“Bless your kind soul! I knew it would be | her, while yet not éven a murmuring prelude of 
jest so!” said the Irish woman, with the warmth | its approach had reached her ears. Scarcely two 
of speech peculiar to her people. ‘years had passed since the death of her father, 

In less than an hour from the time Bridget | yet in that time they had been reduced to a con- 
made her communication to Mrs. Lofton, that ‘dition of utter destitution. After a fruitless strug- 
lady’s hand was on the gate opening into the | gle with fortune, her husband, when he found that 
little yard in front of the house occupied by the | every attempt to regain a firm resting-place for 
Pinkertons. How happy had she been with her ‘his feet was but a vain effort—and that as misfor- 
husband in that humble abode; how wretched : tune closed darkeraround him, former friends turn- 
were they, hiding themselves there from observa- {ed coldly away, while those who had him in their 
tion, in want and misery! Her tap at the door | power, scrupled not to take from his pocket the 
was answered by a pale, sad-faced woman, in a ;last dollar it contained—lost all spirit and all ac- 





plain morning wrapper. 

“Ig Mrs. Pinkerton at home?”? The question } 
had passed the lips of Mrs. Lofton, ere she re- ; 
cognized the changed woman before her as the | 
one she sought. { 

“‘Mrs. Lofton!’ was the low, sad response of 
Mrs. Pinkerton. 

“Excuse my calling upon you,’’ said Mrs. 
Lofton, as she grasped, with a heartiness that | 
could not be mistaken for anything but the sign { 
of genuine good-will, the hand of Mrs. Pinker- | 
ton—“‘Until to-day, I was under the impression 
that you had gone South with your husband. 
But having learned that you were in the city, 
that your husband was sick, and that—” Mrs. 
Lofton’s slightly paused, when Mrs. Pinkerton 
said, with scarcely a sign of wounded pride in 
her countenance or tone of yoice— 

“We were in greatly straitened circum-' 
stances——”” } 

“That, Mrs. Pinkerton, I was exceedingly } 
pained to hear,” continued Mrs. Lofton. «And } 
so I have come, without delay or ceremony, to 
tender such good offices as you may be willing to 
accept at my hands.” 

With a half-wondering, yet grateful look, Mrs. 
Pinkerton gazed for some moments into the face 
of her visiter. All seemed to her, for a time, 
like a dream; and she did not reply until Mrs. 
Lofton said— 

“How is your husband? I hope he is not very 





“T hardly know whether he is suffering most ; 
from sickness of the body or sickness of the | 
mind,’’ replied Mrs. Pinkerton. ‘In their union, 
however, he is completely prostrated.” 

“Ts he in any business?’ 

Mrs. Pinkerton merely shook her head. This 
reference to Mr. Pinkerton, and the rather un-; 
satisfactory response, caused a slight embarrass- : 
ment on both sides. It was quickly removed by} 
Mrs. Lofton, whose enquiries were made in) 
another direction. Sometime, however, elapsed } 
before she was able entirely to break through } 
the shrinking reserve of Mrs. Pinkerton—who : 
could not but have her thoughts turned hack 
upon the past; who could not but remember, 
the time when they had met in this very room—} 


‘tivity; folded his hands, in fact;-and sat down 


for a time, idle, gloomy and utterly despondent. 
Then he aroused himself, and made a feeble ef- 
fort to procure employment. But, unsuccessful, 
he shrunk back again into his hiding-place. Now 
he was seriously ill. So much in regard to him 
Mrs. Lofton was able to gather from his wife. 

A delicate regard for the feelings of Mrs. Pin- 
kerton prevented the offer of money or direct re- 
lief of any kind. That would have seemed too 
much like charity. But Mrs. Lofton spoke to her 
encouragingly, and in a way to inspire the most 
lively hopes. 

“My husband,” said she, “has not the most 
distant idea of Mr. Pinkerton’s real situation. 
The moment he hears of it he will call to see him; 
and as he has it in his power, so will it be in his 
mind to aid him. Take heart then, my dear 
madam. The darkest hour, you know, is just 
before the break of day. You have reached the 
lowest point in the descending circle, and now 
the movement must be upward again.” 

Mrs. Pinkerton shook her head—*It will never 
be upward with us, I fear. We abused our posi- 
tion and our privileges—I say it in sorrow and 
humility—and we may never hope to see them re- 
turn.’ 

“You may never rise so high again,” replied 
Mrs. Lofton. ‘But your happiness need not de- 

nd on that. It is born of no external condition. 
lieve me, Mrs. Pinkerton, I was as truly happy 
this room as I have ever been in my life. And 
so may you be. With food and raiment, we should 
all learn to be content. This is true Christian 
philosophy. Live no longer for yourself—think 


in 


;no longer of yourself—but let your best wishes 


and your best efforts be for your husband and 
children. You will find in this a rich reward. 
Faint not—murmur not. There is sunshine on 
the path of every one; even though at times the 
rays be few and feeble.” 

If Mrs. Pinkerton had not been able to see the 
rays of sunshine on her path before the visit of 
Mrs. Lofton, she saw them plainly enough now. 
They were falling here and there around her; for 
a broad rift was in the cloud which had 80 long 
enveloped her sky. 

Pained as well as surprised, was Mr. Lofton at 





and oh! under what a different relation to each, the intelligence his wife had to communicate on 
other! But, all this soon passed away. She felt his return from business. He lost not a moment 
that Mrs. Lofton had come to her as a real friend, | in visiting Pinkerton, whom he found so utterly 
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prostrate in body and mind, as to be almost be-} ways in demand. Let your heart be entirely at 
yond the inspiration of hope. But the unhappy) rest. In the meantime, the wants of your 
man soon perceived the real interest felt for him) family must be supplied. There’’—and he placed 
by an early friend, and that friend one possessing ; a small package of bills in the hand of Mr. Pin- 
full power to give the aid of which he stood so} kerton—‘are a hundred dollars. Use the money 
much in need. This quickened a new life within | as you have need. Consider it a loan for twelve 
him, and did more to check” the bodily disease } months: or longer, if need be. As for Mrs. Pin- 
from which he was suffering, than all the physi-} kerton, I hope she will regard my wife as a real 
cian’s skill. ‘ friend who desires to serve her.”’ 

“Are you in any business?”’ enquired Mr. Lof- } Pinkerton had no words to express his grati- 
ton, as soon as the mind of Pinkerton had been; tude. In the weakness of mind and body, he 
awakened into some kind of activity. This was, gave way to a rush of feeling and wept like a 
on the occasion of his first visit. child. While he was yet vainly struggling with 

“None,” was gloomily answered. this overpowering emotion, Lofton arose, and 

““Would you be willing to accept a clerkship at} after whispering, as he bent to his ear, a few 
a moderate salary?” words of encouragement, retired from the house 

“Willing, Mr. Lofton! Not only willing but) and took his way homeward. 
truly thankful for such an opportunity to get} In two weeks from that day, Mr. Pinkerton en- 
bread for my family,’’ was the earnest reply. } tered upon his duties as Secretary of the —— In- 

“Very well. I will see to-morrow what can} surance Company How changed he was to the 
be done for you. A secretary is to be appointed | eyes of every one! It seemed almost impossible 
next week in one of our Insurance Companies, } for two years to have so marred the countenance 
and as I am a Director, and possess considerable; and worn down the vigorous frame. Some scarcely 
influence in the Board, there will be little dif-} recognized the subdued, low-spoken, humbled 
ficulty in getting you the appointment. The} man, as he quietly discharged the duties of his 
salary is a thousand dollars.” office. One act, following right early upon this 

“‘My earliest and now my latest friend!’ said change of fortune, marked a new and better state 
Pinkerton, with visible emotion, as he grasped} of mind. Aunt Mary Jones was removed from 
the hand of Lofton—‘How shall I express my} the alms-house, whither she had been sent in 
thankfulness and gratitude? To-day, all hope} her sickness and poverty, and taken into his own 
had died out of my heart! Sick, broken-spirited, home, where she quickly won to herself the love 
destitute, I felt that I was forsaken of God as well} of all. Sorrow and suffering had given to Mrs. 
asman. But your good wife came in as an angel of} Pinkerton a purified vision, and she early saw the 
mercy, throwing a few gleams of light across the} almost angel-qualities of good aunt Mary, and 
frowning sky; and now you are here, filling the} found in her a faithful counsellor—a wise and 
whole air with sunshine. God bless you, my} loving friend. How soon she began to lean on 
kind friend! God bless you!” and to confide in her. To perceive in her pure 

He was silent for a few moments, and then re-} principles a consistent faith in God, a power to 
sumed—‘‘I have been a very foolish, reckless; sustain the heart amid all trials. The wish to be 
man, Mr. Lofton, as you know but too well.} like her was, to Mrs. Pinkerton, the beginning of 
How often have I thought of your steady, safe,}a new state. A germ from heaven was implanted 
upward movement—slow, cautious, but safe. I}in her mind. In due time it swelled with in- 
used to call it dull plodding; and I deemed you) fluent life, and soon the tender green leaves 
lacking in enterprise and true business capacity.} expanded to the dews and sunshine, giving 
Ah! ir Thad but taken a few lessons from your } promise of a goodly plant. A trial it was to Mrs. 
example, how different would all have been with; Pinkerton when aunt Mary, a stranger of whom 




















me now. What a desperate game I played! I 
only wonder that fortune favored me so long. But 
I have suffered a terrible penalty. I have drained 
the cup of consequences, even to the dregs. For 
myself, I might not have cared so much, had the 
power remained with me to remove that bitter 
cup from the lips of those I loved.’’ 

“The bitterness, I trust, is past now,” said 
Mr. Lofton, encouragingly. ‘And had I known 
how it was with you—had you come to me ere 
overtaken by so sad an extremity—much that 
you and yours have suffered might have been pre- 
vented.” 

“But do you think, Mr. Lofton,” said the other, 
with some little anxiety in the tones of his voice, 
“that I stand anything like a fair chance for the 
si you have mentioned? There will be other 
i nts who may have strong friends in the 


“Give yourself no uneasiness about that,” re- 
plied Mr. Lofton. “If I do not succeed there, I 
will in some other quarter. You have good capa- 
city and knowledge of business, and these are al- 


} she had scarcely heard, was brought into her 
house as a permanent inmate. As cordially as 
it was in her power, under the circumstances, did 
she welcome her when she came. But how little 
dreamed she at the time, of entertaining an angel 
unawares. 

Ten more years have glided away. As to the 
Loftons, no change, worthy of record here, has 
transpired. The Pinkertons have, during the time, 
been slowly on the upward movement. Mark Pin- 
‘kerton is a man possessing large experience and 
‘no ordinary business capacity. These have 
} enabled him again to form an advantageous con- 
>nexion. But he is in no danger, we believe, of 
} receding into former errors. The lessons of the 
; past are graven too deeply on his memory. 

THE END. 














The fish ‘most out of water,” in the ‘wide 

} wide world,” is a bashful man at a soiree, where 

; he has but one acquaintance, and that acquaint- 

ance quite as modest a masculine as himself. 
\ What a pair! 
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THE MASQUE OF THE NEW YEAR. } Dominant light that pierces down into the deep 
es blue water spaces; 
So forth issew’d the Seasons of the Yeare.—SrenseR. } Sun-uprisings, and sun-settings, and intensities of 
I. noon; 
Out from tower and from steeple rang the sudden } Purple darkness of the midnight, and the glory of 
New Year bells, the moon; r 
Like the chorusing of genii in zrial citadels; , ’ : , 
And, as they chimed and echoed overthwart the | Rapid, rosy-tinted lightnings, where the rocky 
gulfs of gloom, ._ , clouds are riven, 
Lo, a brilliance burst upon me, and a Masque went Like the lifting of a veil before the inner courts of 
through the room. 3 heaven; : Gea: 
F f Silver stars in azure evenings, slowly climbing up 
First, the young New Year came forward, like a the steep; 
little dancing child, ‘ Corn-fields ripening to the harvest, and the wide 
And his hair was as a glory, and his eyes were seas smooth with sleep. 


bright and wild, Sa 

And he shook an odorous torch, and he laughed, } Circled with these living splendors, Summer passed 
but did not speak, from out my sight, 

And his smile went softly rippling through the Like a dream that filled with beauty all the caverns 


roses of his cheek. of the night; 
, And the vision and the presence into empty no- 


Round he looked across his shoulder; and the Spirit thing ran; 
of the Spring . }And the New Year was still older, and seemed 
Entered slowly, moved before me, paused and lin- now a youthful man. 


gered on the wing: 
And she smiled and wept together, with a dalliance Int. 
quaint and sweet, Autumn! Forth from glowing orchards stepped he 
And her tear-drops changed to flowers underneath gayly, in a gown 
her gliding feet. Of warm russet, freaked with gold, and with a 
visage sunny-brown; 
Then a landscape opened outwards. Broad, brown} Op his head a viral chaplet wreathed with heavily- 


woodlands stretched away fomend- 
. ; ‘ pping grapes 
a pe ro gm ine distance of a windy-clear) ang broad, shadow-casting vine-leaves, like the 
machony? vn, bo Bacchanalian shapes. 


And at once the branches kindled with a light of 
hovering green, Fruit and berries rolled before him, from the Year’s 


And grew vital in the sunshine, as the Spirit pass- exbaustless horn, 
ed between. Jets of wine went spinning upwards, and he held a 
sheaf of corn; 


Birds flashed about the copses, striking sharp notes} 414 he | aughed for very joy, and he danced from 
p through the air; | too much pleasure, 
anced the lambs within the meadows; crept the} ang he sang old songs of harvest, and he quaffed a 
snake from out his lair; ; unichew maneare , 
Soft as shadow sprang the violets, thousands seem- } gaty 4 
ing but as one; But above this wild delight an overmastering 


Flamed the crocuses beside them, like gold drop-} gTaveness rose, 
pings of the sun. , And the fields and trees seemed thoughtful in their 


And the Goddess of the Spring—that Spirit tender) ang 1 vey en 
cr igs RG ‘ ‘ , death— 
Squeezed a vapory cloud, which vanished ~*~ Streaks oe yellow flame, down-deepening through 





heaven’s crystal wine; . 
And she faded in the distance where the thickening } the green that lingereth, 
leaves were piled; Sanguine flushes, like a sunset, and austerely-sha- 


And the New Year had grown older, and no longer dowing brown; 
was a child. } And I heard within the silence the nuts sharply 
rattling down; 

And I saw the long dark hedges all alight with 





It. 
Summer, shaking languid roses from his dew-be- 
dabbled hair, } scarlet fire, ; 
Summer, in a robe of green, and with his arms and; Where the berries, pulpy-ripe, had spread their 
shoulders bare, bird-feasts on the briar. 


Next came forward; and the richness of his pa- I beheld the southern vineyards, and the hop- 


geants filled the eye; . rounds of land 
Breadths of English meadows basking underneath} , insite ano of dasianee outwards, nearly to the 
the happy sky; salt sea strand; 


Long grass swaying in the playing of the almost} Saw the windy moors rejoicing in their tapestry of 


wearied breeze; fern, 
Flowers bowed beneath a crowd of the yellow-} And the stately weeds and rushes, that to dusty 


armored bees; > J. 2 dryness turn. 
Sumptuous forests filled with twilight, like a Autumn walked in glee and triumph over moun- 


dreamy old romance; : ; 
Rivers falling, rivers calling, in their indolent ad-} , 14), . sevlant dior thems sake ess as a king on his 
many domain; 





Crimson heath-bells, making regal all the solitary ; All too soon he waned, and vanished over misty 
places; heaths and meres;— 
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And the New Year stood beside me like a man of 
fifty years. 


IV. 
In a foggy cloud obscurely, entered Winter, ashy 


pale, 

And his step was hard and he 
icy mail: 

Blasting all the path hefore him, leapt a black 
wind from the north, 

And from stinging drifts of sleet he forged the ar- 
rows of his wrath. 


ayy, and he wore an 


Yet some beauty still was found; for, when the 
fogs had passed away, 

The wide lands came glittering forward in a fresh 
and strange array; 

Naked trees had got snow foliage, soft and feathery, 
and bright, 

And the earth looked dressed for Heaven in its 
spiritual white. 


Black and cold as iron armor lay the frozen lakes 
and streams; 

Round about the fenny plashes, shone the long and 
pointed gleams 

Of the tall reeds, ice-enerusted; the old hollies, 
jewel-spread, 

Warmed the white, marmoreal chillness with an ar- 
dency of red. 


Upon feoviate morasses, stood the heron like a 
ghost 

Beneath the gliding shadows of the wild fowls’ 
noisy host; 

And the bittern clamored harshly from his nest 
among the sedge, 

Where the indistinct, dull moss had blurred the 
ragged water’s edge. 


But the face of Winter softened, and his lips broke 
into smiles, 

And his heart was filled with radiance as from far 
enchanted isles; 

For across the long horizon camea light upon the 


way— 
The light of Christmas fires, and the dawning of 
new day. 


And Winter moved not onward, like the rest, but 
made a stand, 

And took the Spirit of Christmas, as a brother, by 
the hand; 

And together tow’rd the heavens, a great cry of 
joy they sent;— 

And the New Year was the Old Year, and his head 
was gray and bent. 


Then another New Year entered, like another 
dancing child, 

With his tresses as a glory, and his glances bright 
and wild; 

And he flashed his odorous torch, and he laughed 
out in the place, 

And his soul looked forth in joy, and made a sun- 
shine on his face. 


Out from spire, and from turret, pealed the sudden 
New Year bells, 

Like the distant songs of angels in their fields of 
asphodels; 


And that lustrous child went sparkling to his aged | 


father’s side, 
And the New Year kissed the Old Year, and the 
Old Year gently died.— Household Words. 





Tae Last Ccrrostrr.—A piece of the poet 
Laura ate. 
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‘A COUPLE OF MULROONEY 
STORIES. 


BY SYLVANUS URBAN, THE YOUNGER, 


Some time ago, I was pleasantly surprised by 
receiving a visit from Harry Stanley, an old and 
valued friend of mine, who owns a noble planta- 
tion some ten miles distant from my residence. 
He had ridden across, as country-folks often do, 
not so much because of any particular business 
he had with me, as to have a chat about old 
times, and the crops, and politics, and those lesser 
matters of common interest to both. As I had 
not seen Harry for several months, owing to the 
illness of Mrs. Stanley, his visit was even more 
than usually agreeable to me, inasmuch as it 
proved that my old college chum was still the 
same frank, easy, warm-hearted fellow as ever. 
My first age naturally touched upon the 
health of Mrs. Stanley, which I was gratified to 
learn had greatly improved of late. Afterwards, 
we fell into a social confab; and, when the newer 
topics of the day were exhausted, Harry strolled 
with me around the farm, noting with a practised 
eye the growing grain, and speculating upon the 
probabilities of a bountiful harvest. Having ex- 
tended our walk across the fields, we took to the 
hills beyond, and at length seated ourselves be- 
neath a fine old chesnut-tree, from whence there 
was a noble prospect of the surrounding country. 

Taking a cigar from a case he was accustomed 
to carry in his et, my friend proceeded lei- 
surely to light it; and, when this feat was accom- 
plished, and a few whiffs had been taken in si- 
lence, all at once, and to my great surprise, he 
suddenly broke out with— 

“I say, Urban, do you know anything of one 
Peter Mulrooney?”’ 

“‘Why do you ask?” said I. 

“Oh, nothing; only he claims you as a warm 
friend of.his, and referred me to your respectable 
self for his character. I didn’t want to bother you, 
however, at the time; but, happening just then to 
need a hand, I hired him at once, and I do assure 
you his character soon made itself apparent with- 
out any further trouble. After he had been with 
me for a week or so, doing nothing properly, I 
thought it just possible you might have discharged 
him for some misdemeanor or other, and conclud- 
ed to catechize my gentleman a little. 

« «So you know Mr. Urban, Mulrooney?’ said I. 

«¢ ¢ Deed, sir,’ said he, ‘ ’tis proud I am to say 
that same; for sure there isn’t a dacenter jintle- 
man, barrin’ it’s yerself, in all Ameriky.’ 

«<I am happy to hear him so well spoken of; 
{but, if you wereso much attached to him, why 
‘did you quit his service?’ 

«« «Sorra one o’ me knows,’ he replied, a little 
‘evasively, as I thought—‘Ayeh! but ’twasn’t his 
fault, anyhow.’ 

«<«T dare say not. But what did you do after 
you left Mr. Urban?’ 

««¢Och, bad luck to me, sir, twas the foolishest 
thing in the world. I married a widdy, sir.’ 

««<And became a householder, eh?’ 

«« «Augh!’ he exclaimed, with an expression of 
intense disgust, ‘the house wouldn’t hould me 
long; ’twas too hot for that, I does be thinkin’.’ 
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«““‘Humph! You found the widow too fond of eye for a bit of the raal blood! An’ so the rich 


having her own way, I suppose?’ 


; genthry all the counthry round pathronized him, 


«<«Thrue for you, sir; an’ a mighty crooked way an’ called him Misther McGowk, ’an trated to a 


it was, that same, an’ that’s no lie.’ } 

«« «She managed to keep you straight, I dare) 
say. 

% ‘Straight! Och, by the powers, Misther | 
Stanley, ye may say that! If I’d swallowed a) 
soger’s ramrod, ’tisn’t straighter I’d ha’ been.’ | 

««¢And the result was that, not approving of) 
the widow’s discipline, you ran away and left} 
her?’ } 

«Sure, sir, twas aiser done nor that. Her first } 
husband, betther luck to him, I say, saved me the } 
throuble o’ that.’ } 

«« «Her first husband! What! has she another | 
husband living?’ 

«‘ Oh yis; one Michael Conolly, a sayfarin’ man, } 
that was reported dead; but he came back one} 
day, an’ I resthored him his wife and childher. ' 
Oh, but ‘twas a proud man I was to be free} 
again?’ ‘ 

‘With these explanations, our conversation for | 
the time terminated; but some days afterwards, a} 
colt, of no great value, looking rather sluggish 
and heavy, I thought I would test Master Peter’s 
usefulness about the stables, so I sent for him to 
come to the house. 

« ‘Peter,’ said I, ‘do you think I could trust} 
you to give the black filly a warm mash this} 
evening?’ 

‘‘As he stared at me for a minute or two with- } 
out replying, I repeated the question. , 
‘«sIs it a mash, sir?’ said he. ‘Sure, I’d like; 
be plasin’ yer honor, any way, an’ that’s no} 





to 
lie. } 
‘‘As he spoke, however, I fancied I saw a} 
strange sort of puzzled expression flit across his} 
face; but, taking it for granted he knew what 1} 
meant, I paid at the time no farther attention to} 
it. The conversation which followed immediatel 
after, by one of those singular coincidences whic 
so frequently happen in life, turning upon the 
subject of horses, tended still more to impress me 
with that belief. Now don’t laugh, Urban; for, 
though I perceive by your quizzical look that you 
are pretty well acquainted with your Irish friend, 
even you cannot possibly have any conception of 
the manner in which the affair terminated.” 

«In some egregious blunder, Stanley, I'll be 
bound. But pray proceed with your narrative.” 

‘«Peter stood for some time crushing his hat 
uneasily between hands, and occasionally shifting 
the weight of his gaunt person from one foot to 
another, until I began at length to entertain a 
faint suspicion that perhaps he had not exactly 
understood me, after all; so I said to him— 

«« «A warm bran mash for the black filly. You 
will not forget it I hope, Mulrooney?’ 

«<<Och, ’tis an illigant mimory I have,’ said he; 


‘an’ niver a word dhrops from yer honor’s lips} g 


but I’ll be bound to hould it as fast as the lob- 
sther did Neal McGowk.’ 

«< ‘How was that, Peter?’ said I. 

«« ‘Bedad, sir, but ’tis a quare sthory,’ said he, 
bursting out into one of his rich laughs. ‘You see, 
sir, there wasn’t a handier boy in the matther of 
horse-flesh in all County Galway than Neal 
McGowk. Ayeh! but ’twas he that had the keen 











bit an’ a sup; an’ may-be they sometimes crossed 
his hands wid silver an’ goold besides. ’Deed, 


’ ; sir, twas mighty affectionate they wor wid him. 


"Twas always ‘‘The topo’ the mornin’ to ye, 
Misther Neal,” or «‘ Tis glad I am to see ye, Mis- 
ther McGowk!” for they intertained a respect for 
his scientifical acquirements in the matther of 
horses that was beautiful to see. Wheniver they 
wanted to buy a splendid hunther, or a span of 
fine horses for my lady, or a pony about the size 
of a month-ould calf for the childher, who but 
Neal McGowk must ride with them to the fairs, 
an’ the markets, ’an discoorse upon the qualities 
of the bastes? By a mystarious gift, he could tell 
their ages, too’-—— 

‘«<That is not at all difficult,’ said I, a little 
contemptuously. ‘Any fool can tell'that by look- 
ing at their teeth.’ 

«« «Tis of Irish horses I am spakin’, yer honor,’ 
responded Peter, with an air of the utmost sim- 
plicity. 

“<I know of no difference between Irish and 
American horses in that respect,’ said I, laughing. 

‘¢ «Och, but did I iver hear the likes 0’ that!’ ex- 
claimed Peter. ‘Sure it doesn’t become a poor boy 
to impache yer honor’s larnin’; but’—here he cast 
a queer, side-long glance at me from under his 
half-closed eyelids—‘chere isa‘t an ould maid, wid 
all her silks, an’ her satins, an’ her goold, an’ her 
bright sparklin’ jewels, that does be more frac- 
tious about havin’ her age tould than an Irish 
horse.’ 

“It was almost impossible to resist this: but T 
managed to restrain my disposition to burst out 
into a hearty roar, and merely said— 

«««Poh! poh! Have done with your nonsense, 
Mulrooney, and go on with your story.’ 

« «Sure enough, ’twas by the teeth, sir, that he 
tould the age of a horse; for why would I be 
tellin’ yer honor a lie about it? But ’twas only 
the coaxin’ way he had that put the comether on 
the jealous baste, and persuaded it to open its 
mouth.’ 

“ ‘Ah, I know; you Irish are famous for blar- 

ney. 
Te "Deed, sir, that’s thrue, any way,’ said Pe- 
ter. ‘Well, Neal was but a poor crayther, afther 
all; for, by rason of the genthry colloguing wid 
him, be began to turn the could shouldher to his 
ould frinds, an’ to brag, ’an to boast, as if he bate 
the world for wisdom. Arrah, where was the use 
of a dacent man demaneing hisself in that way? 
Well, one day he took it into his head to thravel 
to Dublin for divarshin; an’ a mighty purty di- 
varshin he made of it, sure enough. Och: but it’s 
a beauty ofa city, that same Dublin, wid its four 
coorts, an’ its strates of fine houses, an’ its college 
reen, an’ its bridge over the Liffey! By an’ by, 
Neal sthrolls to the market. Bedad, but ’twas 
his evil janius tuk him there, I does be thinkin’! 
Afther admirin’ the hapes of pitatees, and the 
lashins of bafe, an’ mutton, an’ other vegitables 
of a similar characther, he comes to a fisherman's 
stall, where he sees iver so many black things 
pokin’ out their thin legs an’ dhrawin’ them back 
agin, in a lazy sort of a way. 
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««What’s thim?”’ sez Neal to the fisherman. 

‘ «Lobsters,”’ sez the man. 

« «¢ Tis jokin’ ye are,” sez Neal. ‘Lobsthers 
are red craythers, as red as sojers’ coats,” sez he; 
“for Misthress Hoolagan, the houseekeeper at 

uire Doolin’s, tould me so.” 

« ««Misthress Hoolagan is a dacent woman, an’ 
tells the thruth,’’ sez the fisherman. ‘‘’Tis the 
bilin’ doesit. The hot wather turns ’em.” 

‘«Ayeh! but that bates bannagher!”’ sez Neal. 

««TJ'll be plazed to sell ye one,” says the man. 
‘¢ Tis the illigantest atin’! ’Tis what they feed 
the great lords and ladies upon.” 

«< «So Neal thought what a mighty fine thing it 
would be to take a lobsther home wid him, an’ 
dine for wanst in his life for all the world like a 
jintleman. Pa 

« «Ts this baste fat?” sez Neal, pointin’ wid his 
finger to the biggest fellow on the boord. 

‘ «Begorra, ye might thry him down an’ make 
sparm candles out of him,” sez the fisherman. 

‘«But it sthrikes me the baste isn’t young,” 
sez Neal, dubiously. 

« «Tis aisy to see for yerself,” sez the fisher- 
man, slyly. 

« «How will I do that?”’ sez Neal. 

« «Hasn’t he got two mouths wid teeth in em?” 
sez the fisherman. 

« «Bedad, but that’s thrue,” sez Neal. 

««¢An’, wid that, he lays hould of it as bould 
as brass, whin wow! clip goes the claws into his 
hand.’ 

¢«Qch, murther!”’ cries Neal, shakin’ his hand 
wid the black lobsther clingin’ to it, an’ he skip- 
pin’ about like a monkey on a barrel-organ. 
‘-Murther! I'll be killed intirely!” says he. 
«Take the baste off, will ye! "Tis a dead man I 
am this blessed day! Och! wirra! wirra! what'll 
become of Biddy an’ the childher? Murther! 
murther! the varmint is sucking all the blood 
from my body. ’Tis that makes the lobsthers so 
red. Sure I ought to have known it afore. Oh, 
blissed Saint Pathrick, Zn I Fi pore 

le have pity on me! is a poor divil I am, 
vid. a wife Sot six childher ion in Galway. 
Take the baste off, say! Will any good jintle- 
man cut his head off, or run a knife down his 
throat?” 

«<But the crowd they wor screechin’ wid 
laughter, an’ houldin’ their sides, an’ niver a 
soul of ’em stirred, till a big butcher bruk 
through ’em wid his cleaver. 

‘ “Hould your hand down upon the boord,”’ sez 
he to Neal. And, wid that, he chopt off the 
claws, an’ set McGowk free. 

‘Now I’ll pay ye for the lobsther, if ye plaze,” 
sez Neal, in a passion, to the fisherman. 

«<Oh,” sez the man, “if ’tis a batin’ ye’re 
afther, ye’re welcome to it.” An’ wid that, he 
sazes a couple of lobsthers by the small of the 
back, and flourishes thim at arms’length. “Ar- 
rah, come on!”’ sez he. 

« ‘But, as soon as Neal heard the lobsthers 
shakin’ an’ rattlin’ near his face, he dhrops his 
fists, an’ runs out of Dublin, wid the people 
shoutin’ at his heels. Faix! when he came back 
to Galway, there wasn't many 0’ the boys that 
wor bould enough to ask Neal McGowk to tell ’em 
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the age of a lobsther by lookin’ at his teeth. 
An’ that’s the story, sir.’ 

««*Very admirably embellished, I dare say. 
And now, Mulrooney, I can dispense with you 
for the present; so bear in mind what I told you.’ 

‘«««About the mash, sir?’ 

“« «Certainly, about the mash.’ 

“Still, Peter unaccountably lingered; and I 
— about to ask why he waited, when he said, 
80 

“««T beg yer pardin, sir; but tis bothered in- 
—_ Iam. Will I give her an ould counthry 
mash, or an Ameriky mash?’ 

*«<T don’t know of any distinction between 
them,’ I answered, rather puzzled in my mind at 
what he was aiming at. t found afterwards he 
was ignorantof what a mash was. ‘I don’t know,’ 
said I, ‘of any distinction between them.’ 

“<Arrah, “tis rasonable enough that ye 
shouldn’t,’ responded Peter. 

‘«« «Look here, Mulrooney,’ said I, impatiently. 
‘I want you to put about two double handsful of 
bran into a bucket of warm water, and after 
stirring the mixture well, to give it to the black 
filly. That is what we call a bran mash in this 
country. Now do you perfectly understand me?’ 

“« «Good luck to yer honor,’ replied Peter, look- 
ing very much relieved; for the rascal had got 
the information he was fishing for. ‘Good luck 
to yer honor, what ’ud I be good for if I didn’t? 
Sure, ’tis the ould counthry mash, after all.’ 

‘« «J thought as much,’ said I; ‘so now away 
with you, and be sure you make no mistake.’ 

« «Tisn’t likely I'll do that, sir,’ said he, look- 
ing very confidently. ‘But about the warm wa- 
ther, sir?’ 

«« <There’s plenty to be had in the kitchen.’ 

“«¢An’ thenaygur? Will I say to her ’tis yer 
honor’s ordhers?’ 

“ «Certainly; she’ll make no difficulty.’ 

*¢ «Oh, rra, ’tisn’t a traneen I care for that. 
But will I give her the full of the bucket, sir?’’ 

‘¢¢?Twill do her no harm,’ said I, carelessly. 
And with that, Peter made his best bow, and de- 
parted from the presence. 

“It might have been some ten minutes after 
this that Mrs. Stanley entered the room where I 
was sitting, and, as she was still somewhat of an 
invalid, I laid down the book I had in my hand, 
and leading her to the sofa, arranged the pillows 
to her liking. 

«*«T wish you would go into the kitchen, 
George,’ she said, as I was disposing a light 
shawl about her person. ‘I am afraid there is 
something wrong between that Irishman of yours 
and Phillis. Both their voices appeared to be a 
good deal raised as I crossed the hall; and I 
heard the man say something about some orders 
you had given him.’ 

“<<Oh, “tis nothing, my dear,’ I said, half- 
laughingly. ‘I understand it all. Mulrooney re- 
quires some warm water, which Phillis, who bears 
him no love, has, I suspect, declined to give him.’ 

‘My explanation scarcely satisfied Mrs. Stan- 
ley, who seemed to think that the disturbance 
was greater than would be likely to arise from 
such a trifle. However, she said nothing more, 
and I was searching for a passage in my book, 
which I thought would please her, when, all at 
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PRA ARRARARAAAN 





once, we were startled by a distant crash of} 
crockery ware—plates and dishes, in fact, as 

afterwards discovered. To add to our annoy- 
ance, this crash was speedily followed by a half- 


suppressed shriek. 
alarm. 

«« «Do go and see what is the matter, George,’ 
said she. ‘I told you I was sure it was some- 
thing serious. That Irishman will be the death 
of Phillis some of these days. They are always 
quarrelling.’ 

“Scarcely pausing to listen to the closing por- 
tion of my wife’s speech, I hurried from the room, 
and soon heard, as I passed through the hall, an 
increasing clamor in the kitchen beyond. First 
of all came the shrill voice of Phillis. 

«< ‘Ha’ done, I say! I won’t hab nuffin’ to do 
with the stuff, nairaway!’ 

«« ‘Ye ugly an’ conthrairy ould naygur, don’t I 
tell ye ’tis the masther’s ordhers?’ I heard Peter 
respond. 

« ?’Tain’t no such a thing. Go way, you poor; 
white Irisher! I tell ’ee I won’t. Who ebba} 
hearn ob a colored ’ooman a takin’ a bran mash} 
afore, I’d like to know?’ } 

‘“‘The whole truth of what I had been suspect | 
ing for some time flashed upon me at once, and } 
the fun of the thing struck me so irresistibly that 
I hesitated for a while to break in upon it. 

“¢Arrah, be aisy, can’t ye, an’ take the dose 
like a dacent naygur?” 

“ «Go way, I tell ’ee!’ screamed Phillis. ‘I'll 
call missus, dat I will.’ 

‘< ‘Och, by this an’ by that,’ said Peter, reso- 
lutely, ‘if tis about to frighten the beautiful mis- 
thress ye are, an’ she sick too at this same time, 
I'll soon put a stop to that.’ 

“Immediately afterwards, I heard the sound of 
his heavy step across the kitchen floor, and then 
came a short scuffle and a stifled scream. Con- 
cluding that it was now time for me to interfere, 
I moved quickly on, and, just as the scuffling 
gave way to smothered sobs and broken ejacula- 
tions, I flung open the door and looked in. The 
first thing that caught my eye was Phillis seated 
in a chair, sputtering and gasping, while Mulroo- 
ney, holding her head under his left arm, was 
employing his right hand in conveying a tin-cup 
of bran mash from the bucket at his side, to her 
upturned mouth. 

«« «What in the name of all that is good, are 
you doing now, Mulrooney?’ said I. 

« «Sure, sir,’ said he, ‘what ’udI do but give 
black Phillis the warm mash, accordin’ to yer 
honor’s ordhers? Augh, the haythen! Bad ’cess 
to her! ’tis throuble enough I’ve had to make her 
rasonable an’ obadient, an’ that’s no lie. The} 
stupid ould thafe of a naygur!’ 

““My dear Urban, you may imagine the finale 
to so rich a scene; even Mrs. Stanley caught the 
infection, and laughed heartily. As for Peter, 
the last I heard of him was his muttering, as he 
walked away— 

««Ayeh! why didn’t he tell me? If they call 
naygurs fillys, and horses fillys, how should I 
know the differ?’ ”—Lady’s Book. 


rs. Stanley started up in 











Modesty’ is a handsome dish-cover, that makes 
us fancy there must be something underneath it. 


ABOUT POVERTY. 
BY ALICE CAREY. 


I wish that more of us had the courage to be 

r; that the world were not gone mad after 
ashion and display; but so it is, and the bless- 
ings we might have are lost in the effort to get 
those which lie outside of the possible. 

We are as one who sees the bright top of a 
mountain, and climbs and climbs till his strength 
is gone and the noontide heats burn him up, and 
a. sees too late the cool deep shadows at the 

ase. 

And what is it after all that we want? What 
is this reaching and working and complaining all 
about? What is it that we really need, which 
by a little honest endeavor we may not attain? 
In the little and limited experiences of my life, 
how emany sorrowfully-tinted pictures I have 
seen—pictures that might just as well have been 
turned toward the sunshine as not. 

Let me show you the first that rises in my 
mind. Itis of an old-country-house—the roof 
all green with moss, the windows broken, and 
the paint washed from the walls. The trees that 
grow about it are unpruned, and the weeds in 
the door-yard have choked out the flowers, if there 
were ever any flowers there: everything looks 
ruinous. 

The well-curb is shattered, and leaning to one 
side, the sweep broken, but in its useless condi- 
tion, standing yet; so that the water is drawn by 
means of a milk-pail, and the clothes line—a few 
stunted currant-bushes and a bunch of worm- 
wood indicate the spot where the garden has 
been. The fences are down, and the briars are 
up. In short, it looks thriftless and comfortless, 
and why? it was not always so. 

I remember when all the farm and the house 
were neat and trim, as you can imagine,—when 
the household was astir at daybreak, and the 
dozen sleek cows were milked, and turned into 
the pasture before sunrise. Now the four or five 
scrawny creatures are sometimes neglected till 
near the noonday, and stand lowing and switch- 
ing the flies about the milk-yard, in place of 
chewing the cud in the maple shadows. 

The housewife, that used to look so tidy, as 
she stood churning under the cherry-trees, at the 
door, is rarely to be seen now, and when she is, 
it isin slovenly dress, and with melancholy air. 
The doors are close shut, and I suspect the spiders 
work in and about the old place, at pleasure. 
Sometimes at ten o’clock in the morning the owner 
of these premises is seen yawning about the door, 
with uncombed hair, and in languid spirits, seem- 


ingly. 

fie used to be plowing when the larks began 
to sing, and whistling as merrily as they. And 
what has wrought all thischange? Why are the 
children, that used to be skipping to the free school 
with faces so round and so merry, kept at home 
now, to roam wild through the woods, and for- 
get all they ever learned at school? 

This, and simply this, is the reason of it all. 

A rich man has come to the neighborhood, and 
the shadow of his fine house falls across the door- 
yard of farmer D., as we may call the person of 
whom we are writing. 
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“Our neighbors don’t milk a dozen cows, and 
make butter,” says Mrs. D. ‘Suppose we sell ; 
ours, and try some other way of doing?” The | 
farmer demurs a little, but one after another the 
cows are sold: ‘‘it makes the hands of the children 
so big and awkward to milk,” says Mrs. D., ‘‘and 
if we want them to be like any body, (meaning 
the rich neighbors) we must not have them milk.” 

They don’t try anything else, however, in the 
place of the butter-making, and before long 
the dresses of the children are too old and 
worn to wear to school—there is nothing with 








sunset, the glory of the stars. Under my low 
cottage roof, at midmight, I have had visions 
that wealth could not buy; from the simple 
wood flowers, and the hum of bees, and the songs 
of birds, I have gathered pleasures that the 
walls of a palace would have shut out. And 
now, as I feel the sunset light slant against me, 
and see the black March boughs giving out their 
fresh buds in the softening air, I am content, 
even ‘cee my lot be humble, and my portion 
small. 

I remember of talking with a neighbor lady of 
ours, years ago, it is now, about the good fortune 


which to buy new ones, and Mrs. D. thinks it is ' 
small difference whether they go at all, as it is as; that had come to her, for she and her husband 
well to stay at home, if they can’t do any more } were suddenly become rich. 
like other folks. Referring, of course, to the; They had lived in an unpretending, little 
rich neighbors, whose children go tothe academy. { house, in the midst of thick woods, when I first 
‘The weeds grow up in the door-yard. ‘Bless | visited them, and were poor. Naturally enough, 
me,” says Mrs. D., ‘‘our old hollihocks and sun- I alluded to our first acquaintance, and to one of 
flowers don’t look much like the beautiful flowers | its many seasons of enjoyment. 
some people have. I don’t care whether they are; ‘‘O, it was a dear, old place, that house in the 
planted or not.” And so things go. ‘woods,’ she said, with a sigh. ‘Such sweet 
Sabbath morning comes, and the wagon in! flowers we had there, such a nice garden, and 
which they used to ride to church is not drawn ; then we had little Freddy, a baby—it was the 
from beneath the shed. Mrs. D. thinks people} happiest year of my life. We were not long 
that can’t have a carriage may as well stay at; married, you know, and my husband was always 
home and read a sermon; besides, she noticed | at home.” 
when she went last that her bonnet didn’t look} She stept within the gorgeous drapery of the 
Tike some ladies’ bonnets. And the rich neigh- {window, as she spoke, and, wiping her eyes, 
bor goes by in his carriage, and the farmer wan- { gazed long and sadly toward the woods that hid 
ders about the fields, looks at the colts and the {the old house away. She had seen there the best 
cows, diminishing in numbers and excellence, ;days of her life. She had Freddy still, and she 
and at last goes home dissatisfied with himself {had more flowers now than then, together with 
and the world. Because they can’t do all their { many stylish things undreamed of there, but, 





rich neighbors can do, they will do nothing. : 
when, if they had kept evenly and steadily for- 
ward, they might have enjoyed many things for 
which they are now vainly sighing. 

True, their door-yard might not have been en- 
closed with a stone wall, but a white washed } 
picket-fence they could have made, and that, with 
the hollihocks and the roses gleaming through, 
would have been pretty if not grand. They 
might not have driven a fine coach, but a neat 
and comfortable carriage might have been theirs, 
and their children might have been educated at 
the free-school as well as at the academy. 

As it is, the parents are unamiable, envious, 
ealous, while their family are growing up in 
idleness and ignorance, and with proud and am- 
bitious notions, too, that they will never be 
likely to have the means of indulging. 

in, I say I wish we were not so much 
afraid of being poor, or that we were less discon- 
tented at the opulence of others. Suppose our 
neighbor looks down upon us, for that our roof is 
low—well, and what of it? does the storm beat 
through because of his proud looks? if not, I see 
not that we are the worse. If my dress be of 
one cloth, and the gown of my friend be of an- 
other and a costlier one, shall we cease to be 
friends because of it? Not if she be one whom 
I care to have my friend. 
~ Jf I have not much gold and silver, I can nar- 
row my wants if I will, and after all the best 
things are the free gifts of God. The fresh air 
and the sunshine are mine as well as the rich 
inan’s, and though he may have a luxurious 
house, he may be blind to the splendor of the 





alas, she was less happy. 

Wealth had brought with it a train of dissipa- 
tions, and before their false glitter the young 
love had faded, and the charm of life was lost. 

No more the sunset brought her tired husband 
from the field, and so she looked at the old house 
and wept. 





Inpustry EssenTIAL.—If you are not possessed 
of brilliant talents, you can at least be industrious; 
and this, with steady perseverance, will compen- 
sate for many intellectual gifts. The history of 
almost every really eminent man, no matter in 
what pursuit he has signalized himself and served 
mankind, abounds with proofs that to indus- 
try, fully as much as to genius, have all really 
great human achievements been attributable. 
Great scholars, for instance, have always been 
not merely laborious, but they have also studied 
both methodically and regularly; they have had 
for every portion of the day its proper and allotted 
study, and in nowise would they allow any one 
portion of time to be encroached upon by the study 
to which another portion was especially appro- 
priated in their fixed plan of action. 





The Bishop of Oxford, having sent round to 
the church-wardens in his diocese a circular of 
inquiries, among which was:—<Does your offi- 
ciating clergyman preach the gospel, and is his 
conversation and carriage consistent therewith?” 
The church-warden near Wallingford replied: — 
“He preaches the gospel, but does not €eep a car- 


riage 
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BY MEETA. 


It was the hour of twilight — beautiful, 
hushed, and shadowy. I sat upon the little vine- 
wreathed porch, watching the creeping shadows 
as they waved and mingled among the elms. 

No arrowy-moonbeam, fraught with silvery 
light, disturbed the brief reign of pensive twi- 
light; no star-jewel rested its quivering radianee 
upon her dark yet beautiful brow. Ah, none! 
Softly, silently, calmly, with her glow-tinted 
shades, and sweet musings, held she gentle sway 
over her mortal habitations. 

Unthinkingly, my soul went out through the 
dream-loving twilight, and opened a pathway to 
the well-beloved plains of the Past, that beauti- 
ful shadow-land of the heart, peopled with early 
loves and dreams, dim, distant, yet cherished 
for ever—the lost Paradise of life. In those 
sunny, silver days, I attended the beautiful and 
rural seminary of L——, with many young and 
lovely companions. There are among school- 
girls, generally, three particular Graces, without 
which presiding deities the temple of instruction 
must certainly be at a loss, and our seminary 
could boast of all three, namely: a beauty, a wit, 
and a blue, all equally indispensable at their re- 
spective altars. 

Mabel Lorimer, a stately, graceful Venus, was 
our “beauty,” and well she deserved that favored 
appellation. She was a dark, flashing, magnifi- 
cent creature, endowed with a rich, glowing 
complexion, jetty hair and eyes, and a certain 
half-pleasing, half-proud air, very winning to us. 

Fannie Travers was our ‘‘blue,” a quiet, 
gentle girl, who studied her lessons sufficiently 
to recite for half-a-dozen delinquents, and who 
always ued “the even tenor of her way.” 

But Nell ——, saucy, wild Nell, she, the merry, 
laughter-loving hoyden, was the most blithesome, 
witty, little creature that ever was enclosed 
within the walls of a seminary. She was our 
“wit,’’ the pleasure-builder and favorite of all 
the school; no teacher could withstand her merry 
sallies or mock-coaxings; no head or heart was 
proof against her well-pointed shafts of wit and 
sarcasm. 

We loved them all three, each so different in 
her own sphere—Nell, with her wilful, capricious 
mirth; Fannie, so apt to win a certain reserved 
corner in the heart; and Mabel, so stately, proud, 
yet incomparably beautiful. 

One lovely afternoon in summer, just before 
the vacation was to commence, Nell, Fannie, 
Mabel and I sat chatting together idly beneath 
the trees in the park, our books lying unopened 
beside us. For once, we had succeeded in draw- 
ing Fannie from her books, and now we sat con- 





versing “ee whilst awaiting our hour for re- 
citation. We spoke of our parting, and a shadow 
seemed to droop into Nell’s flashing eyes and} 
steal their smiles away. A thought seemed to 
strike her suddenly, and, picking up one of her 
books, she asked me for my pencil. 

“Now, young ladies,” said she, solemnly, 
with somethifig of her usual mock-gravity, ‘I 
am going to mark down in this book the time of 
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the month and year, and I propose that each one 
of us shall write underneath it their dearest 
wish—provided they have any.” 

We all applauded this singular freak, and each 
one p ed to obey. 

Mabel ‘Lorimer took the pencil first, and 
thought for a moment, biting her coral lip. Then 
she wrote, in a firm, smooth hand, the words, 
“A queen, to command,” writing her name in 
full beneath it. 

Nell laughed a low, musical laugh as she 
glanced at it. ‘‘So,” she cried, “thou wouldst 
be a Zenobia among thousands!” ' 

Mabel answered the glance and the laugh with 
her proud smile, and bowed her gracefully. 
So beautiful she looked, then, that we could not 
blame her in our hearts for wishing thus. 

Nell took the book with a grave air, yet a 
slight blush suffused, her face as she wrote. 
“There,’’ she cfied, throwing back her head and 
tossing her bright ringlets, “that’s a wish worth 
penning.” ‘A heart” were the words traced 
upon the page, and the bewitching little author- 
ess laughed as heartily as if her spirit were free 
from the malice of such a wish—a school-girl 
wish, truly! 

I wrote mine beneath it, and would have 
avoided the scrutiny of Nell’s dark eyes, if it 
were possible; but her quick glance caught the 
words, “‘A name,” and, with a certain comical 
expression, she bent towards me, whispering, 

‘‘Ah! thou shouldst not belie thy nun-like de- 
portment and devout face, my demure maiden.” 

The gentle Fannie took the book next; a soft- 
ened shadow suffused her sweet face, and a pen- 
sive —- rested in her blue eyes; then she 
wrote beneath ours, ‘‘A home.” As each one 
read this wish, a certain sorrowful feeling dis- 
turbed our gaiety. It seemed so like a gentle re- 
_ to our idle wishes; for Fannie was an orphan, 

omeless and loveless—alone in the world. Two 
bright crystal tears trembled upon Neli’s silken’ 
lashes, and rolled down her crimson cheeks; then 
dashing them away, half-surprised with herself, 
half-ashamed, she strove to regain her former 
brilliancy. 

Closing the book, she handed it to me, saying 
earnestly—*Here, take this book, and remember 
me sometimes; and in after years open it and 
read these wishes—then turn to-the reality, and 
see if they have been fulfilled.” 

I have that book yet. I have — it sacredl. 
ever since the day we parted from Semi. 
nary. Yesterday, in looking over some old papers 
in my escritoir, I came across this little memento 
of friendship. An emotion, sweet, yet mingled 
with pain, entered my spirit, as I gazed upon 
those well-known names and . beloved hand- 
writings. 

Mabel Lorimer! Thou camest before me in 
thy pride of youth and loveliness. Thy wish has 
been fulfilled, but how strangely! In her youth- 
ful beauty she bestowed her hand and proud heart 
upon a young man of lowly birth and fortune. 
Soon after their marriage he fled with her jewels 
and money, leaving her forsaken. And now she 
moves in her humble sphere—beautiful, but in, 


the depths of — a queen among the lowly;| 
F “Zenobia among thousands.” my 
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And Nell, capricious, laughter-loving Nell, she 
has realized her youthful dreams. A heart, kind, 
loving, sympatbizing, accompanies hers through 
life; and the wild, merry girl, now a sober ma- 
tron, dwells contentedly in her cottage-home— 
happy in the love of one true heart, and the 
caresses of her little ones. 

But Fannie!—thou of the sensitive heart and } 
mild countenance, hast thou realized thy early ; 
dreams? Ah yes! a beautiful, holy home has) 
been given thee—a stately home, where are flow- } 
ers and fragrance and kind words. A crown of; 
jewels also encircles those golden tresses, an a) 
white robe has been given to thee, such as only 
the holy and beautiful wear. Thou, alone of us 
all, hast realized fully thy youthfuldreams. Thy 
frail bark; sorrow-laden, hath found shelter and 
peace upon the shores of the eternal land. 

A. gush of moonlight breaking through the 








hushed and deepened gloom, awakened me from} ; 


my musings. ‘he vine-leaves stirred and whis- 

in the moonlight, tracing their delicate 
shadows on the floor. An angel- presence seemed 
to make holy the hour. Fannie stood beckoning } 
in the silver light, wearing her gleaming crown} 
and flowing robe—she placed her face close to 
mine and seemed whispering softly; her counte- } 
nance beaming with the old, fond smile. 

I looked around me; all was still and peaceful, 
but my heart wandered far away through the 
orest to a little grave beside the brook. There, 
where the violets nod to the breeze, and the white 
blossoms of the hawthorn drop down around it, 
breathing fragrance and love. 

And I thought I could hear the brook singing 
at it gurgled down among the trees:—‘Life is 
short and dreams are beautiful; the clouds, the 
roses, and the mortals dream; why should they 
not? Ah! itis very beautiful to dream.” 

Then I thought of how I had dreamed, and still 
was dreaming; still wandering in thought with 
that idle, girlish wish—watching and waiting 
~ until either the shadows of life blot it from my 
soul, or the glad sunshine make glorious and 
beautiful its existence. 

I arose and walked through the moonlight to- 
wards the entrance, and as I bid the world with- 
out ‘‘good-night,”” my heart would whisper to my 
spiritly softly, ‘Dream on, for ever dream.” 

Crncrswatt, February, 1953. 





As GooD AS IF IT WERE IN Aisop.—The Nan- 
tucket Islander says the following story was lately 
told by:,a reformed inebriate as an apology for 
much of the folly of drunkards:—A mouse rang- 
ing about a brewery, happening to fall into a vat 
of beer, was in imminent danger of drowning, 
and appealed to a cat to help him out. 

The cat replied, «It is a foolish request, for as 
soon as I get you out I shall eat you.” 

The mouse piteously replied, ‘‘That would be 
far better than to be drowned in beer.” 

The cat lifted him out, but the fume of the beer 
caused puss to sneeze, and the mouse took refuge 
in a hole. 

The cat called upon the. mouse to come out; 
Baty 49 not promise that I should eat you?”’ 

“Ah!” replied the mouse, «I did, but J was in 





liquor at the time!” 


INDIAN NAMES. 


BY AN OLD PIONEER. 


Writing as Iam from the Valley of the Mis- 
sissippi, it may not be amiss to say a word con- 
cerning the mighty river that constitutes its great 
physical wonder. Who first committed the out- 
rage on Indian literature, by christening the 
aboriginal name Mississippi, ‘Father of Waters,” 
we know not. Could one of the ancient natives, 
who first gave the sound that symbolized their 
mighty river to French ears, come amongst us 
modern Americans, and hear it called ‘Father of 
Waters,” he would express his feelings of horror 
by his emphatic “‘Augh,”’ as a strong expression 
of wonder and contempt. ‘Father of Waters” 
may sound poetical to refined ears, but it conveys 
a most villainous falsehood. 

There is not the least mystery about the mean- 
of the name of this river. The greenest 


BR 
} vocabulist in the Algonquin tongue knows its 


meaning. Seepe, or in French orthography, sip- 

i, means water, and nothing else. It is used to 
express the generic idea of river or lake. It is 
one of their most common forms of speech. The 
prefix messe, or missi, is equally significant, 
and with slight variations of sound (and con- 
sequently orthography, when put into English 
dress,) is a part of many words and proper 
names of the Indians. Its meaning is great. 

Mississippi, then, is ‘Great River.” We have 
heard the sound often from Indian lips. Mr. 
Schoolcraft, from whose authority on this subject 
there is no appeal, says: 

“The name of this river is derived from the 
Algonquin language, one of the original tongues 
of our continent, which is now spoken nearly in 
its primitive purity by the different bands of 
Chippewas;—less so by the Knisteaux and Otta- 
was,—with great corruptions by the Foxes, 
Sauks and Pottawatomies, and some other tribes; 
and in various dialects by the five bands of Iro- 
quois of New York. It is a compound of the 
word missi, signifying great, and sepe, a river. 
The former is variously pronounced missz/, or 
michil, as in Michillimacinac;—michi, as in Mi- 
chigan;—znissu, as in Missouri;—and miss, as in 
Mississineway and Mississippi. The variations 
do not appear greater than we should expect in 
an unwritten language.” 

Mr. 8. further says of the Chippewas:—‘‘They 
have no other word to express the highest idea of 
magnitude, in a moral or physical sense, and it 
may be considered as synonymous not only with 
our word great, but also, magnificent,—supreme 
—stupendous,—sublime,—enormous,—extensive, 
prodigious,—ample, &c.’’ These words are not 
synonymous in our language, but there is no 
other term by which they can be translated into 
the language of the Algonquin race, but the prefix 
aa I for the great river of this central 
valley. 

The Mississippi and Missouri are substantially 
the same name in the aboriginal sense. The 
Algonquins called the latter river Pe-ki-tan-out, 
or.the muddy, as some haye explained it, when 
Margnette and Joliet first passed down the 
“Great River,” in 1673. 

They called, also, the Wisconsin, ‘‘Misconsing,’’ 
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JEANIE BURNS. 


BY MRS. MOODIE. 


Ah! human hearts are strangely cast, 
Time softens grief and pain; 

Like reeds that shiver in the blast, 
They bend to rise again. 


But she in silence bowed her head, 
To none her sorrow would impart; 
Earth’s faithful arms inclose the deat, 

And hide for aye her broken heart! 





as in Margnette’s Journal, and on the map he! 
drew. Here we have agairi the descriptive word ; 
“great” as a prefix. Indian names have become 
singularly corrupted in passing into a written 
language, by the French, English and Americans. 
Very few who first attempted to put these bar- 
barous and uncouth sounds into words, were 
capable of forming a correct vocabulary; and then 
in transferring from French to English gross 
errors have been committed. 

It is now a hopeless task, and never would; Our man James came to me to request the loan 
“pay cost,” which is a grand desideratum with | of one of the horses, to attend a funeral. M. was 
Americans, in this material age, to correct the | absent on business, and the horses and the man’s 
orthography and pronunciation of our proper | time were both greatly needed to prepare the land 
names, derived from the languages of the abori-} for the fall crops. I demurred; James looked 
gines. Be. : anxious and disappointed; and the loan of the horse 

Dinois is @ gross corruption of lenno, man, ; was at length granted, but not without a strict 
} en he gape igereg er Page has been > injunction that he should return to his work the 

attened down into Ottaway, and Moingwena; moment the funeral was over. He did not 
went first into Moingonan, and then into Des } come back until late that evening. 





I had just 
Moins. Kauzau, (in French Kanzas,) with the} finished my tea, and was nursing my wrath 
French prefix Au, got worked over into Arkansas. ; at his staying out the whole day, when the door 
Osage, the sound of which from one of the nation of the room (we had but one, and that was shared 
is Wos-sosh-e, within half a century has been } in common with the servants) opened, and the de- 
flattened down into Osage, and for half that} linquent at last appeared. He hung up the new 
period it has been strangely metamorphosed into} English saddle, and sat down by the blazing 








Ozark, and the name in this shape applied to a} 
range of mountains which no traveller ever saw 
in south-western Missouri. We ought to give 
credit for this last “leap in the dark,” with 
Indian names, to the venerable William Darby. 

Kentucky has been declared in almost every } 
book to mean “bloody-ground,” and ‘the dark ; 
and bloody ground,” and terrible fancy tales have 
been told of Indian battles there, and of whole} 
tribes exterminated like the legend of the Kil- | 
kenny cats. Kan-tuk-ee is a Shawanese word | 
that signifies ‘the head of the river,” and} 
appears to have been given by that nation on} 
their first migration from the south-east, across } 
the mountains to the waters of the river that} 
now gives name to the State. This was about} 
the middle of the seventeenth century. There 
was nothing ‘‘dark” or ‘‘bloody” about it, for it} 
was ‘‘neutral ground,’’ and a common hunting- 
range between the Cherokees of the South, and 
the tribes north-west of the Ohio river. The 
Shawanoes, in their migration from the borders 
of the Atlantic, below the country of the Pow-} 
hattans, passed down the valley of its river, and} 
lingered within its borders for half a century, 
when they joined their grandfathers, the Me-au- 
mees, north-west of the Ohio. No Indian nation 
occupied Kentucky when Boon made his first 
exploration in 1769. Bands of hunters with their 
families visited it, but not as permanent residents. 
“Verbum sat.” 


John G. Saxe says many witty things in 
rhyme, and not always without a moral. Here 
is one of his ‘‘drives” at Proud Flesh:— 

Because you flourish in worldly affairs, 
Don’t be haughty and put on airs, 
With insolent pride of station! 
Don’t be proud and turn up your nose 
At poorer people, in plainer clothes, 
But learn for the sake of mind’s repose, 
That wealth’s a bubble that comes and goes! 
And that all Proud Flesh, wherever it grows, 
Is subject to irritation. { 








hearth without speaking a word. 

«What detained you so long, James? You ought 
to have had halfan acre of land at least ploughed 
to-day.” 

“Verra true, mistress. It was nae fau’t 0’ 
mine. I had mista’en the hour. The funeral 
didna’ come in afore sun-down, and I cam’ awa’ 
directly it was ower.” 

«Was it any relation of yours?” 

“Na, na, jist a freend, an auld acquaintance, 
but nane o’ my ain kin. I never felt sae sad in 
a’ my life as I ha’ dune this day. I ha’ seen the 
clods piled on many a heid, and never felt the 
saut tearin my een. But puir Jeanie! puir 
lass! It was a sair sight to see them thrown doon 
upon her.” 

My curiosity was excited; I pushed the tea- 
things from me, and told Bell to give James his 
supper. 

““Naething for me the night, Bell—I canna’ eat 
—my thoughts will a’ rin on that puir lass. Sae 

ung—sae bonnie, an’ a few months ago as 

lythe as a lark; an’ now a clod o’ the earth. 
Hout, we maun‘all dee when our ain time comes; 
but, somehow, I canna’ think that Jeanie ought 
to ha’ gane sae sune.” 

«Who is Jeanie Burns? Tell me, James, some- 
thing about her.” 

In compliance with my request, the man gave 
me the following story. I wish I could convey 
it in his own words, but though I can perfectly 
understand the Scotch dialect when spoken, [ 
could not write it in its charming simplicity; that 
honest, truthful brevity, which is so characteristic 
of this noble people. 

«Jeanie Burns was the daughter of a respect- 
able shoemaker, who gained a comfortable living 
by his trade in a small town in Ayrshire. Her 
father, like herself, was an-only child, and follow- 
ed the same vocation, and wrought under the 
same roof that his father had done beforehim. The 
elder Burns had met with many reverses, and 
now, helpless and blind, was entirely dependent 
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upon the charity of his son. Honest Jock had not 
married until late in life, that he might more com- 
fortably provide for the wants of his aged parent. 
His mother had been dead for some years. She 
was a meek, pious woman, and Jock quaintly 
affirmed, ‘That it had pleased the Lord to provide 
a better inheritance for his dear auld mither than 
his arm could win, proud and happy as he would 
have been to have supported her when she was no 
longer able to work for him.’ 

. “Jock’s paternal love was repaid at last; chance 
threw in his way a canny young lass, baith guid 


and bonny; they were united, and Jeanie was the} 


sole fruit of this marriage. But Jeanie proved a 
host in herself, and grew up the best-natured, the 
prettiest, and the most industrious lass in the 
village, and was a general favorite both with 
youns and old. She helped her mother in the 

ouse, bound shoes for her father, and attended 
to all the wants of her dear old grandfather, 
Saunders Burns, who was so much attached to his 
little handmaid, that he was never happy when 
she was absent. 

‘(Happiness is not a flower of long growth in 
this world; it requires the dew and sunlight of 
Heaven to nourish it, and it soon withers, re- 
moved from its native skies. The cholera visited 
the remote village. It smote the strong man in 
the pride of his strength, and the matron in the 
beauty of her prime; while it spared the helpless 
and the aged, the infant of a few days, and the 
parent of many years. Both Jeanie’s parents fell 
victims to the fatal disease, and the old blind 
Saunders and the young Jeanie were left to fight 
alone a hard battle with poverty and grief. The 
truly deserving are never entirely forsaken. God 
may afflict them with many trials, but He watches 
over them still, and often provides for their wants 
in a manner truly miraculous. Sympathizing 
friends gathered round the orphan girl in her hour 
of need, and obtained for her sufficient employ- 
ment to enable her to support her old grandfather 
and herself, and provide for them the common ne- 
cessaries of life. 

“Jeanie was an excellent seamstress, and what 
between making waistcoats and trowsers for the 
tailors, and binding shoes for the shoemakers—a 
business that she thoroughly understood—she soon 
had her little hired room neatly furnished, and 
her grandfather as clean and spruce as ever. 
When she led him into the kirk of a Sabbath 
morning, all the neighbors greeted the dutiful 

with an approving smile, and the old 
man looked so serene and happy that Jeanie was 
fully repaid for her labors of love. 

‘‘Her industry and piety often formed the 
theme of conversation to the young lads of the 

i . ‘What a guid wife Jeanie Burns will 
mak’!’ cried one. ‘Ay,’ said another, ‘he need 
na’ complain o’ ill-fortin who has the luck to get 
the like o’ her.’ 

*¢ ¢An’ she’s sae bonnie,’’ would Willie Robert- 
son add with a sigh, ‘I would na’ covet the wealth 
0’ the hale world an’ she were mine.’ 

‘Willie was a fine, active young man, who 
bore an excellent character, and his comrades 
thought it very likely that Willie was to be the 
fortunate man. 


) the neighborhood. He had no land of his own, 
and he was one of avery large family. From 
a boy he had assisted his father in working 
the farm for their common maintenance; but after 
he took to looking at Jeanie Burns at kirk, in- 
stead of minding his prayers, he began to wish 
that he had a homestead of his own, which he 
could ask Jeanie and her grandfather to share. 
He made his wishes known to his father. The old 
man was prudent. A marriage with Jeanie Burns 
offered no advantages in a pecuniary view. But 
the girl was a good, honest girl, of whom any 
man might be proud. He had himself married 
= and had enjoyed great comfort in his 
wife. 

«« ‘Willie, my lad,’ he said, ‘I canna’ gi’e ye a 

share o’ the farm. It is ower sma’ for the mony 
mouths it has to feed. I ha’e laid by a little siller 
for a rainy day, an’ this I will gi’e ye to win a 
farm for yersel’ in the woods o’ Canada. There 
is plenty o’ room there, an’ industry brings its 
ain reward. If Jeanie Burns lo’s you as weel as 
yer dear mother did me, she will be fain to follow 
you there.’ 
‘«Willie grasped his father’s hand, for he was 
too much elated to speak, and he ran away to 
tell his tale of love to the girl of his heart. Jeanie 
had long loved Robertson in secret, and they were 
not long in settling the matter. They forgot in 
their first moments of joy that old Saunders had 
to be consulted, for they had determined to take 
the old man with them. But here an obstacle 
occurred of which they had not dreamed. Old age 
is selfish, and Saunders obstinately refused to 
comply with their wishes. The grave that held 
the remains of his wife and son was dearer to him 
than all the comforts promised to him by the im- 
patient lovers in that far foreign land. Jeanie 
wept—but Saunders, deaf and blind, neither 
heard nor saw her grief, and, like a dutiful child, 
she breathed no complaint to him, but promised 
to remain with him until his head rested upon the 
same pillow with the dead. 

“This was a sore and great trial to Willie Ro- 
bertson, but he consoled himself for his disa 
pointment with the thought that Saunders could 
not live long, and that he would go and prepare a 
ania for his Jean, and have everything ready for 

er reception against the old man died. 

“I was a cousin of Willie’s,” continued James, 
‘by the mither’s side, and he persuaded me to ac- 
company him to Canada. e set sail the first 
day of May, and were here in time to chop a 
small fallow fora fall crop. Willie Robertson 
had more of this world’s gear than I, for his fa- 
) ther had provided him with sufficient funds to 
; purchase a good lot of wild land, which he did in 
the township of M——, and I was to work with 
him on shares. We were one of the first settlers 
in that place, and we found the work before us 
rough and hard to our heart’s content. But Willie 
had a strong motive for exertion—and never did 
man work harder than he did that first year on 
his bush-farm, for the love of Jeanie Burns. 

‘We built a comfortable log-house, in which we 
were assisted by the few neighbors we had, who 
likewise lent a hand in clearing ten acres we had 
chopped for fall-crop. All this time Willie kept 



































«‘Robertson was the youngest son of a farmer in ,up constant correspondence with Jeanie Burns; 
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and he used to talk to me of her coming out, and {ing, and with some difficulty the driver found his 
his future plans, every night when our work was} way among the logs to the cabin-door. 


done. If I had not loved and respected the girl 
mysel’ I should have got unco’ tired of the subject. 

‘We had just put in our first crop of wheat, 
when a letter came from Jeanie, bringing us the 
news of her grandfather’s death. Weel I ken 





“Hearing the sound of wheels, the wife, a 
coarse, ill-dressed slattern, came out to see what 
could bring strangers to such an out-o’-the-way 

lace at that late hour. Puir Jeanie! I can weel 
imagine the fluttering o’ her heart when she 


the word that Willie spak’ to me when he closed } spier’d of the woman for ane Willie Robertson, 
that letter: ‘Jamie, the auld man is gane at last; and asked if he was at hame? 


—an’, God forgi’e me, I feel too gladsome to 
t. Jeanie is willin’ to come whenever I ha’e 

the means to bring her out, an’ hout man, I’m 

jist thinkin’ that she winna’ ha’e to wait lang.’ 

“Good workmen were getting vay high wages 
just then, and Willie left the care of the bw to 
me, and hired for three months with auld Squire 
Jones. He was an excellent teamster, and could 
put his hand to any sort of work. When his 
term of service expired, he sent Jeanie forty dol- 
lars to pay her passage out, which he hoped she 
would not delay longer than the spring. 

“He got an answer from Jeanie, full of love 
and gratitude, but she thought that her voyage 
might be delayed until the fall. The good woman 
with whom she had lodged since her parents 
died, had just lost her husband, and was in a 
bad state of health, and she begged Jeanie to 
stay with her until her daughter could leave her 
service in Edinburgh and come to take charge of 
the house. This person had been a kind and 
steadfast friend to Jeanie in all her troubles, and 
helped her to nurse the old man in his illness. I 
am sure it was just like Jeanie to act as she did. 
She had all her life looked more to the comforts 
of others than to her ain. But Robertson was 
an angry man when he got that letter, and he 
said—‘If that was a’ the lo’e that Jeanie Burns 
had for him, to prefer an auld woman’s comfort 
who was naething to her, to her betrothed hus- 
band, she might bide awa’ as lang as she pleased, 
he would never trouble himsel’ to write to her 

in. 

“T did na’ think that the man was in earnest, 
an’ I remonstrated with him on his folly an’ in- 
justice. This ended ina sharp quarrel atween 


us, and I left him to gang his ain gate, an’ went} j 


to live with my uncle, who kept a blacksmith’s 
forge in the village. 

“After a while, we heard that Willie Robert- 
son was married to a Canadian woman—neither 
young nor good-looking, and very much his infe- 
rior in every way, but she had a good lot of land 
in the rear of his farm. Of course, I thought 
that it was all broken off with poor Jeanie, and 
I wondered what she would: spier at the mar- 
riage. 

“It was early in June, and our Canadian 
woods were in their first flush 0’ green—an’ how 
green and lightsome they be in their spring dress 
—when Jeanie Burns landed in Canada. She 
travelled alane — country, wondering why 
Willie was not at Montreal to meet her, as he had 

romised in the last letter he sent her. It was 
ate in the afternoon when the steamboat brought 
her to C——, and without waiting to ask any 
questions respecting him, she hired &® man and 
cart to take her and her luggage to M——. The 
road through the bush was very heavy, and it 
was night before they reached Robertson’s clear 











««Yes,’ answered the wife, gruffly; ‘but he is 
not in from the fallow yet—you may see him up 
yonder, tending the blazing logs.’ ile Jeanie 
was striving to look in the direction which the ~ 
woman pointed out, and could na’ see through 
the tears that blinded her e’e, the driver jumped 
down from the cart, and asked the puir girl 
where he should leave her trunks, as it was get- 
ting late, and he must be off. 

«« «You need not bring these big chests in here,’ 
said Mrs. Robertson; ‘I have no room in my 
house for strangers and their luggage.’ 

“<*Your house!’ gasped Jeanie, catching her 
arm. ‘Did you na’ tell me that he lived here?— 
and wherever Willie Robertson bides, Jeanie 
Burns sud be a welcome guest. Tell him,’ she 
continued, trembling all ower, for she told me 
afterwards that there was something in the 
woman’s look and tone that made the cold chills 
run to her heart, ‘that an auld friend from Scot- 
land has jist come off a lang, wearisome journey 
to see him.’ 

“<«You may speak for yourself!’ cried the 
woman, ‘for my husband is now coming down 
the clearing.’ 

“The word ‘husband’ was scarcely out o’ her 
mouth, than puir Jeanie fell as ane dead across 
the door-step. 

“The driver lifted up the unfortunate girl, car- 
ried her into the cabin, and placed her in a chair, 
regardless of the opposition of Mrs. Robertson, 
whose jealousy was now fairly aroused, and who 
ge that the bold hussy should not enter her 

oors. 

“It was a long time before the driver succeeded 
in bringing Jeanie to herself, and she had only 
just unclosed her eyes when Willie came in. 

“< ‘Wife,’ he said, ‘whose cart is this standing 
at the door, and what do these people want here? 

««¢You know best,’ cried the angry woman, 
bursting into tears; ‘that creature is no acquaint- 
ance of mine, and if she is suffered to remain 
here, I will leave the house.’ 

«¢ ‘Forgi’e me, good woman, for having unwit- 
tingly offended ye,’ said Jeanie, rising. ‘But, 
merciful Father! how sud I ken that Willie Ro- 
bertson, my ain Willie, had a wife? Oh, 
Willie!’ she cried, covering her face in her hands, 
to hide all the agony that was in her heart, ‘I 
ha’ come a lang way, an’ a weary way to see ye, 
an’ ye might ha’ spared me the grief—the burn- 
ing shame o’ this. Farewell, Willie Robertson! 
I will never mair trouble ye nor her wi’ my pre- 
sence, but this cruel an of yours has broken 
my heart!’ She went away, weeping, and he 
had not the courage to detain her, or to say one 
word to comfort her, or to account for his strange 
conduct; yet, if I know him right, that must ha’ 
been the most sorrowfu’ moment in his life. 
Jeanie was a distant connection of my uncle’s, 
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and she found us out that night on her return to 
the village, and told us all her grief. My aunt, 
who was a kind, good woman, was indignant at 
the treatment she had received, and loved and 
cherished her as if she had been her own child. 

‘For two whole weeks she kept her bed, and 
was so ill that the doctor despaired of her life; 
and when she did come again among us, the color 
had faded from her cheeks, and the light from 
her sweet, blue eyes, and she spoke in a low, 
subdued voice, but she never spoke of Aim as the 
cause of her grief. 

“One day, she called me aside, and said— 

«« Jamie, you know how I lo’ed an’ trusted 
him, an’ obeyed his ain wishes in comin’ out to 
this strange country to be his wife. But ’tis all 
ower now,’ and she pressed her sma’ hands 
tightly over her breast, to keep doon the swelling 
o’ her heart. ‘Jamie, I know now that it is a’ 
for the best; I lo’ed him too weel—mair than ony 
creature sud lo’e a perishing thing o’ earth. But 
I thought that he wud be sae glad an’ sae proud 
to see his ain Jeanie sae sune. But, oh!—ah, 
weel;—I maun na think o’ that; what I wud jist 
say is this,’ an’ she took a sma’ packet fra’ her 


breast, while the tears streamed down her pale} y 


cheeks. ‘He sent me forty dollars to bring me 
ower the sea to him—God bless him for that!—I 
ken he worked hard to earn it, for he lo’ed me 
then—I was ne’er idle during his absence. I had 
saved enough to bury my dear auld grandfather, 
and to pay my ain expenses out; and I thought, 
like the gude servant in the parable, I wud re- 
turn Willie his ain with interest; an’ I hoped to 
see him smile at my diligence, an’ ca’ me his 
bonnie gude lassie. Jamie, I canna’ keep this 
siller—it lies like a weight 0’ lead on my heart. 
Tak’ it back to him, an’ tell him fra’ me, that I 
forgi’e him a’ his cruel deceit, an’ pray to God to 
grant him prosperity, and restore to him that 

o’ mind 0’ which he has robbed me for ever.’ 

“I did as she bade me. Willie looked stupi- 
fied when I delivered her message. The only 
remark he made, when I gave him back the 
money, was—‘I maun be gratefu’, man, that she 
did na’ curse me.’ The wife came in, and he hid 
away the packet and slunk off. The man looked 
degraded in his own eyes, and so wretched, that 
I pitied him from my very heart. 

“When I came home, Jeanie met me at my 
uncle's gate. ‘Tell me,’ she said, in a low, 
anxious voice, ‘tell me, cousin Jamie, what 
passed atween ye? Had he nae word for me?’ 

«««Naething, Jeanie; the man is lost to him- 

-Sel’—to a’ who ance wished him weel. He is not 
worth a decent body’s thought.’ 

“She sighed deeply, for I saw that her heart 
crayed after some word fra’ him; but she said 
nae mair, but pale and sorrowfu’, the very ghaist 
o’ her former sel’, went back into the house. 
From that hour she never breathed his name to 
ony of us; but we all ken’d that it was her love 
for him that was preying upon her life. The 
grief that has nae voice, like the canker-worm, 
always lies ne’est to the heart. Puir Jeanie! 
she held out during the simmer, but, when the 
fall came, she just withered awa’ like a flower 
nipped by the early frost, and this day we laid 
her in the earth. 


‘¢ After the funeral was ower, and the mourners 


were all gone, I stood beside her grave, thinkin 


> ower the days of my boyhood, when she and 


were happy weans, an’ used to pu’ the gowans 
together on the heathery hills o’ dear auld Scot- 


}land. An’I tried in vain to understan’ the mys- 


terious providence o’ God, who had stricken her 
who seemed sue gude and pure, an’ spared the 
like 0’ me, who was mair deservin’ o’ His wrath, 
when I heard a deep groan, an’ saw Willie Ro- 
bertson standing near me, beside the grave. 

«« “Ye may as weel spare your grief noo,’ said 
I, for I felt hard towards him; ‘an’ rejoice that 
the weary is at rest.’ 

‘««<Tt was I murdered her,’ said he, ‘an’ the 
thought will haunt me to my last day. Did she 
remember me on her beath: bed?’ 

«« ‘Her thoughts were only ken’d by Him who 
reads the secrets of a’ hearts, Willie. Her end 
was peace, an’ her Saviour’s blessed name was . 
the last sound upon her lips. But if ever woman 
died fra’ a broken heart, there she lies.’ 

‘*sOh, Jeanie!’ he cried, ‘mine ain darling 
Jeanie! my blessed lammie! I was na’ worthy 
o’ yer love—my heart, too, is breaking. To bring 
e back aince mair, I wud lay me down an’ dee!’ 

“An’ he flung himsel’ upon the grave, and 
epenced the fresh clods, and greeted like a 
child. 

‘‘When he grew more calm, we had a long 
conversation about the past, and truly I believe 
that the man was not in his right senses when 
he married yon wife; at ony rate, he is not lang 
for this world; he has fretted the flesh off his 
banes, an’, before many months are ower, his 
heid will lie as low as puir Jeanie Burns’s.” 





Lorp Netson.—An English writer tells several 
entertaining anecdotes of Lord Nelson, among 
which are the following:—He was loth to inflict 
punishment, and when he was obliged as he 
called it, ‘‘to endure the torture of seeing men 
flogged,” he came out of his cabin with a hur- 
ried step, ran into the gangway, made his bow 
to the officers, and, reading the articles of war, 
the culprit had infringed, said, ‘‘Boatswain, do 
your duty.” 

The lash was instantly applied, and, conse- 
quently the sufferer exclaimed, ‘‘Forgive me, ad- 
miral, forgive me.” 

On such an occasion Lord Nelson would look 
round with wildanxiety, andas all his officerskept 
silence, he would say, ‘What! none of you speak 
for him? Avast! cast him off!’’ And then added 
to the culprit, ‘Jack, in the day of battle, remem- 
ber me;”’ and he became a good fellow in future. 

A poor man was about to be flogged—a lands- 
man—and few pitied him. His offence was 
drunkenness. As he was being tied up, a lovely 
girl, contrary to all rules, rushed through the 
officers, and, falling on her knees, clasped Nel- 
son’s hand, in which were the articles of war, 
exclaiming, ‘‘Pray forgive him, your honor, and 
he shall never offend again.” 

‘‘Your face,” said Nelson, ‘‘is a security for his 
good behavior. Let him go; the fellow cannot be 
bad who has such a lovely creature in his care.” 

This man rose to be Lieutenant; his name was 
William Pye, 
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“IT WOULD NOT LIVE ALWAY.” 


“The Rey. Dr. Muhlenberg, of the Episcopal 
Church, has published in the Evangelical Catho- 
lic newspaper, of which he is the editor, the fol- 
lowing account of this beautifulhymn. We have 
been so repeatedly urged by several of our readers 
to give them the whole of the original of ‘J 
would not live alway,’ that we at length comply, 
though somewhat reluctant] 4 as it has appeared 
at various times in print 
Philadelphia Episcopal Recorder, somewhere 
about the year 1824. It was written without 
the most remote idea that any portion of it would 
ever be employed in the devotions of the church. 
Whatever service it has done in that way, is 
owing to the late Bishop of Pennsylvania, then 
the rector of St. Ann’s Church, Brooklyn, who 
made the selection of the verses out of the whole, 
which constitutes the present hymn, and offered 
it to the committee on hymns, appointed by the 
General Convention of ——. The hymn was at 
first rejected by the committee, of which the un- 
known author was a member, who, upon a satiri- 
cal criticism being made upon it, earnestly voted 
against its adoption. It was admitted on the im- 

rtunate application of Dr. Onderdonk to the 

ishops on the committee. The following is a 
revised copy of the original:”— 


“T would not live alway.’’—Jos. vII., 16. 


I would not live alway—live alway below! 

‘Oh, no, I’ll not linger, when bidden to go. 

The days of our pilgrimage granted us here 

Are enough for life’s woes, full enough for its 
cheer. 

Would I shrink from the path which the prophets 
of God, 

Apostles and martyrs, so joyfully trod? 

While brethren and friends are all hastening home, 

Like a spirit unblest, o’er the earth would I roam? 


I would not live alway—I ask not to stay 

Where storm after storm rises dark o’er the way; 

Where seeking for peace, we but hover around, 

Like the patriarch’s bird, and no resting is found; 

Where hope, when she paints her gay bow in the 
alr, * 

Leaves its brilliance to fade in the night of despair, 

And joy’s fleeting angel ne’er sheds a glad ray, 

Save the gleam of the plumage that bears him 
away. 


I would not live alway—thus fettered by sin; 
Temptation without, and corruption within; 
In a moment of strength, if I sever the chain, 
Scarce the victory’s mine, ere I’m captive again. 
E’en the rapture of pardon ig mingled with fears, 
And my cup of thanksgiving with penitent tears; 
The festival trump calls for jubilant songs, 

But my spirit her own miserere prolongs. 


I would not live alway—no, welcome the tomb! 
Since Jesus hath lain there I dread not its gloom; 
V here He deigned to sleep, I’ll too bow my head, 
Oh, peaceful the slumbers on that hallowed bed! 
And then the glad dawn soon to follow that night, 
When the sunrise of glory shall beam on my sight, 
When the full matin song, as the sleepers arise 
To shout in the morning, shall peal thro’ the skies. 


_ Who, who would live alway? away from his God, 
Away from yon heaven, that blissful abode, 





fore—first, in the- 








Where the rivers of pleasure flow o’er the bright 
plains, TS 

And the noontide of glory eternally reigns; 

Where the saints of all ages in harmony meet, 

Their Saviour and brethren transported to greet, 

While the songs of salvation exultingly roll, 

And the smile of the Lord is the feast of the soul. 


That heavenly music! what is it I hear? 

The notes of the harpers ring sweet in the air; 

And see, soft unfolding, those portals of ‘gold! 

The king all arrayed, in His beauty behold! 

O, give me, O give me the wings of a dove! 

Let me hasten my flight to those mansions above! 

Aye, ’tis now that my soul on swift pinions would 
soar, 

And in ecstacy bid earth adieu overmore. 





LITTLE BOY BLUE. 


When the corn-fields and meadows 
Are pearled with the dew, 

With the first sunny shadow 
Walks little Boy Blue. 


O, the Nymphs and the Graces 
Still gleam on his eyes, 

And the kind fairy faces 
Look down from the skies. 


And a secret revealing 
Of life within life, 

When feeling meets feeling 
In musical etrife. 


A winding and weaving 
In flowers and in trees, 

A floating and heaving 
In sunlight and breeze. 


And striving and soaring, 
A gladness and grace, 
Make him kneel, half adoring 
The God in the place. 


Then amid the live shadows 
Of lambs at their play, 

Where the kine scent the meadows 
With breath like the May, 


He stands in the splendor 

_ That waits on the morn, 

And a music more tender 
Distils from his horn. 


‘And he weeps, he rejoices, 
He prays, nor in vain, 

For soft, loving voices 
Will answer again. 


And the Nymphs and the Graces 
Still gleam through the dew, 
And kind fairy faces 
Watch little Boy Blue. 
[London Leader. 





Mr. Gardiner, a celebrated musical amateur, 
gave £10 for a tooth of Shakspeare. After it 
had been in his possession about fourteen years, 
he exhibited it one evening to a celebrated sur- 
geon, who discovered that it was the tooth of a 
calf! However, as it cost so much money, the 
virtuoso still retains it, and will not be persuaded 
that he was imposed upon. 
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PLEASANT VARIETIES. 


A Spanish poet; in love with a star, addressed 
it, “Burning doubloon of the celestial bank!’’ 


It is said that the bite ofa rope is ectly 
harmless. nn 


The more wealthy a man becomes, the more 
he is courted with so-called friends. 


“That’s the end of my tail,” as the tadpole 
said when he turned into a bull-frog. 


The scholar who ‘fell into a reverie,” last week, 
was immediately taken out, and it is said will 
recover. 


A “gent” is generally supposed to be one- 
= walking-stick, and the rest—kid gloves and 


There is only one thing less profitable than 
sueing people, and that is going security for 


If you would enjoy your meals, be good- 
natured. An angry man can’t tell whether he 
is eating boiled cabbage or stewed umbrellas. 


An elegy, in an old paper, upon a lady who 
had been thrice married, and left thirteen chil- 
dren, begins, ‘‘Adieu, sweet maid!” 


It costs the people of New York half a million 
dollars a year for the water which they buy with 
their milk! 

True goodness is like the glow-worm in this, 
that. it shines most when no eyes, except those of 
Heaven, are upon it. 


Serenity of mind is nothing worth, unless it 
has been earned; a man should be at once sus- 
ceptible of passions, and able to subdue them. 


When Adam got tired of naming his numerous 
descendants, he said: ‘Let the rest be called 
Smith.” 

He who encourages young men in the pursuit 
of agriculture is doing a good work for the morals 
of society a hundred years hence. ~ 


The brightness of the plow-share will prove a 
better security to our republican institutions than 
all the windy patriotism of long speeches in Con- 
gress. 


The perfection of religion and science will be 
united, their sphere of operation ascertained, and 
their periods of vicissitudes known in that better 
age, which is approaching. 

An increase of farm products lessens the market 
price, and the consumer is more benefited than 
the producer. Therefore the encouragement of 
agriculture is the interest of the whole people. 


“T don’t believe it is any use to vaccinate for 
small-pox,” said a backwoods Kentuckian, ‘for 
I had a child vaccinated, and he fell out of a win- 
dow and was killed, in less than a week after.” 


Epitaph in Denmore Churchyard, Ireland:— 
‘*Here lie the remains of John Hall, grocer. The 
world is not worth a fiz, and I have good raisins 
for saying so.”’ 





A philanthropist in Missouri has just invented 
a cradle, which, on being wound up like a clock, 
will rock the baby twenty-four hours, without 
stopping. ‘A real blessing to mothers.” 


Madame de Genlis, says somebody, reproved 
her librarian for putting books written by male 
and female authors upon the same shelf. ‘‘Never 
do it,” said she, ‘without placing a prayer-book 
between them.” 


The habitual and spontaneous recognition of a 
principle in our actions, is the mark of a healthy 
conscience; but all paltering with our likings, or 
compromising principle with expediency, marks 
an unhealthy state of the conscience. 


To be blind to good in others, indicates the ab- 
sence of the “light of life,” in which good is dis- 
cerned with clearness and delight. The want of 
this light indicates neglect in following the Lord, 
for to those who follow the Lord, this light is 
promised. 

A traveller in one of the Western States, came 
upon a negro by the roadside, pulling the fleece 
from the carcase of a sheep, and inquired, ‘What 
ailed the critter, Cuffy?” ‘Ah, mas’r,” an- 
swered the grinning black, ‘‘all dis chile know 
*bout ’im be, he died in de wool.” 


When Sir William Hamilton announced to the 
Royal Irish Academy his discovery of the central 
sun—the star round which our orb of day and 
his 
member exclaimed, “What! our sun’s sun! why, 
Y 


that must be a grand sun! 


Judge of books, as of men. There is none 
wholly faultless, or perfect. That production 
may be said to be a valuable one, by the perusal 
of which a judicious reader may be the wiser and 
better; and is not to be despised for a few defi- 
ciencies or inconsistencies. 


Some persons think, remarks the editor of the 
“Columbian and Great West,” that it is a great 
task to stand up during a prayer of fifteen min- 
utes. In the ‘‘good old times” men were not so 
weak in the joints. In speaking of his pulpit 
services, under date of April 13th, 1738, Parson 
Smith says: “I had extraordinary assistance. 
Was an hott and a-half in prayer, A. M., and 
above an hour, P.M.” Parson Smith probably 
forgot that he was not heard for his much speak- 
ing. Wecan remember having stood up to the 
work forty-five minutes by the watch, as the 
worthy preacher delivered the annual fast-day 
prayer. 

Fanny Kemble says, ‘‘I firmly believe that we 
must not look for the real feelings of writers in 
their works; or rather that what they give us, 
and what we take for heart-feeling is head-weav- 
ing—a species of emotion engendered somewhere 
betwixt the bosom and brain, and bearing the 
same proportion of resemblance to reality that a 
picture does; that is, like feeling, but not feeling; 
like sadness but not sadness—like what it ap- 
pears, but not indeed that very thing. And the 
greater the man’s power of thus producing sham 
realities, the greater his main qualification for 
being a poet.” 
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LOOK AT THE BRIGHT SIDE. 


BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 


How rarely is an absent one mentioned with 
commendation, that a fault of character is not 
immediately set forth to qualify the good impres- 
sions. ‘Mr. A—— is a man of fine talents, you 
say; and forthwith is responded, ‘O, yes, a man 
of fine t@lents, but he has no control over his 

ions.” ‘Mr. B—— is a man of excellent 
principles.” “But,” is answered, “I don’t like 
some of his practices.’? ‘‘Mr. C—— is a kind 
father and husband.” ‘But if all I have heard 
be true, he is not over-nice in regard to his 
word.”? And, ten chances to one, if the com- 
mendation is not forgotten, while the disparaging 
declarations find a prominent place in the memo- 
ries of all who heard them, and color their esti- 
mation of A——, B—— and C——. 


It is remarked by Swedenborg, that whenever 
the angels come to any one, they explore him in 
search of good. They see not his evil, but his 
good qualities, and, attaching themselves to these, 
excite them into useful activities. Were they to 
see only the man’s evils, they would recede from 
him, for they could not conjoin themselves to 
these; and thus man would be left unaided, to 
be borne down by the powers of evil. 

If, then, we would help our fellow-man to rise 
above what is false and evil in his character, let 
us turn our eyes, as far as possible, away from 
his faults, and fix them steadily upon his good 








qualities. We shall then aid him in the upward 
movement, and give external power to the good 
he really possesses. And now, by way of illus- 
tration. 

A young man, named Westfield, was the sub- 
ject of conversation between three or four per- 
sons. One of these, a Mr. Hartman, had met 
Westfield only recently. The first impression 
formed of his character was quite favorable, and 
he expressed himself accordingly. To his sur- 
prise and ve. one of the company remarked, 

“Yes, Westfield is clever enough in his way, 
but—” And he shrugged his shoulders, and 
looked a world of mystery. 

“No force of character,’’ said another. 

“T have never liked the way he treated Mr. 
Green,’’ said a third. ‘‘It shows, to my mind, a 
defect of principle. The young man is well 
enough in his way, I suppose, and I wouldn't 
say a word ome him for the world, but—” 

And he shrugged his shoulders. Ah, how 
much wrong has been done to character, and 





worldly prospects, by a single shrug! 

From no lip | ape came even the smallest} 
word in favor of the young man. No one — 
¢ “ Cy against — he mee hy? 
gled su ully, nor a single virtue of 
the many he omit one looked at the } 
brighter qualities of his mind. And why? Poor, 
weak human nature! Quick to mark evils and | 
defects, but slow to acknowledge what is good in 
the neighbor. Prone to flatter self, yet_ offering 
only extorted praise at the shrine -of another’s 
merit. How low art thou fallen! 

A few evenings after the little conversation we 
have mentioned, Mr. was thrown in 


company with Westfield. The latter, remember- 
ing his first interview with this gentleman, 
whose position in society was one of standing 
and influence, met him again with a lively glow 
of satisfaction, which showed itself in counte- 
nance and manner. But the few disparaging 
words spoken against the young man, had poi- 
soned the mind of Mr. Hartman, and, instead of 
meeting him with the frank cordiality expected, 
he received him with a cold repulse. 

Disappointed and mortified, Westfield turned 

from the man towards whom warm feelings and 
hopeful thoughts had been going forth for many 
days, and, in a little while, quietly retired from 
@ company, in mingling with which he had pro- 
mised himself both pleasure and profit. 
. “That hope blasted!’’ exclaimed the young 
man, striking his hands ther, while a shadow 
of intensé pain darkened his countenance. He 
was now alone, having returned to his chamber 
for self-communion. 

There existed, at this time, an important crisis 
in the young man’s affairs. He was a clerk, on 
avery moderate salary. His own wants were 
few, and these his salary would have amply sup- 
plied; but a widowed mother and a young sister 
looked to him as their only support. To sustain 
all, was beyond his ability; and, much to his 
anxiety and deep discouragement, he found him- 
self falling into debt. His offence towards Mr. 
Green, which had been alluded to as involving 
something wrong on his part, was nothing more 
nor less than leaving his service for that of 
another man, who made a small advance in his 
salary—a thing which the former positively re- 
fused to do. He had been with Mr. Green from 
his boyhood up, and, somehow or other, Mr. Green 
imagined that he certain claims to his 
continued service, and when the fact of West- 
field’s having left him was alluded to, gave to 
others the impression that he was badly used in 
the matter. He did not mean to injure the youn 
man; but he had been valuable; the loss fretted 
him and produced unkind feeli these 
found relief in words. Selfishness prevented him 
from seeing, as he ought to have seen, the bright 
side of Westfield’s character, and so he injured 
him by. throwing a shadow on his good name. 

“That hope blasted!” repeated the unhappy 
young man. : 

And what was this fondly cherished hope, the 
extinguishment of which had moved him so deep- 
ly? A few words will explain. Mr. Hartman 
was a man of considerable wealth, and had just 
closed a large contract with the State, for the 
erection of certain public works, to be commenced 
immediately. On that very day Westfield had 
learned the fact that he was quietly in search of 
a competent, confidential, disbursing clerk, whose 
salary would be double what he was receiving; . 
and it was his purpose to see him immediately, 
offer himself, and endeavor, if possible, to secure 


the situation. He had called at his office twice 


during the day, but failed to see him. The man- 
ner in which Mr. Hartman met his advances in 
the evening, satisfied him that to ask for the 
situation so much desired, would be altogether 
vain. 

Westfield was a young man of integrity—com- 
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tent in business matters, and industrious. He 
ad his faults and his weaknesses, as we all have; 
but these were greatly overbalanced by his vir- 
tues. Yet was he not above temptation. Who 
is? Who has not some easily besetting sin? Who 
can say that he may not fall? 

To Mr. Hartman, asa private clerk, Westfield 
would have been invaluable. He was just the 
kind of a man he was in search of. Moreover, he 
was thinking of him for this very position of pri- 
vate clerk, when the poison of ill-natured detrac- 
tion entered his mind, and he turned his thoughts 
away from him. : 

The more he brooded over his disappointment, 
and pondered the unhappy condition of his affairs, 
the more deeply did the mind of Westfield become 
disturbed. , 

“I cannot bear these thoughts,” he said, start- 
ing up from a chair in which he had been sitting 
in gloomy despondency and, in the effort to escape 
his troubled feelings, he went forth upon the street. 
It was late in the evening. There was no pur- 
pose in the young man’s mind as he walked, 
square after square, with hasty steps; and he was 
about returning, when he was met by a man with 
whom he had a slight acquaintance, and who 
seemed particularly well pleased to see him. 

“The very man I was thinking about,” said 
Mr. Lee—that was his name. ‘Quitea coinci- 
dence. Which way are you going?” 

‘‘Home,” replied Westfield, somewhat indif- 
ferently. 

‘In any particular hurry?” 

“No.” 

“Come with me then?” 

‘‘Where are you going?” 

“To the Union House. There’s to be a raffle 
there, at ten o'clock, for six gold watches— 
chance in each watch only one dollar. I’ve got 
five chances. They are splendid watches. Come 
along and try your luck.’ 

, I don’t care if I do,” said Westfield. 

He was ready to catch at almost anything that 
would divert his mind. Under other circum- 
stances, this would have been no temptation. So 
he went to the Union Hotel, ventured a dollar, 
and, most unexpectedly, became the owner of a 
gold watch. New thoughts and new feelings were 
stirring in his mind, as he took his way home- 
ward that night, excited as well by some things 
seen and heard at the Union House, as by the 
good fortune which had attended his first venture 
of a small sum of money in the hope of gaining 


largely on the deposit. 

he effect of his cold treatment of Westfield, 
did not escape the observation of Mr. Hartman. 
He saw that the young man was both hurt and 
troubled—that he kept aloof from the rest of the 
company, and soon retired. 

“Do you know young Westfield?” he inquired 
ofa gentleman, with whom, sometime afterwards, 
he happened to be in conversation. 

“Very well,” was the answer. 

‘‘Has he good business capacity?” 

“Few young men excel him.” 

“Do you know anything of his character?’’ 

“It stands fair.” 

“IT have heard that he did not treat his former 
employer, Mr. Green, very well.” 








‘‘He left him for a higher salary; and, as he 
has a mother and sister to support, he was bound, 
in my opinion, to seek the largest possible return 
for his labor. 

“Had Green no particular claim on him?” 

“No more than you or I have.” 

“I heard the fact of his leaving the employ- 
ment of Mr. Green commented on in a way that 
left on my mind an unfavorable impression of the 


young man.” 

“Some people are always more ready to sup- 
pose evil than good of another,’ was replied to 
this. 


“T am in search of a competent young man as 
a private clerk, and had thought of Westfield; but 
these disparaging remarks caused me to decide 
against him.” 

“In my opinion,” said the gentleman with 
whom Mr. Hartman was conversing, “you will 
search a good while before finding any one so well 
suited to your purpose, in every respect, as young 
Westfield.” 

‘You speak earnestly in regard to him.” 

“I do, and because I know him well.” 

A very different impression of the young man 
was now entertained by Mr. Hartman. It was 
past eleven o’clock on that night as he rode home- 
ward, passing on his way to the Union House, 
and just at the moment wher Westfield, in com- 
pany with several young men, came forth after 
the closing of the raffle. They were talking loud 
and boisterously. Mr. Hartman leaned from the 
carriage window, attracted by their voices, and 
his eyes rested for a moment on Westfield. The 
form was familiar, but he failed to get a sight of 
his face. The carriage swept by, and the form 
passed from his vision; but he still thought of it, 
and tried to make out his identity. 

Not many hours of tranquil sleep had West- 
field that night. As he lay awake through the 
silent watches, temptation poured in upon him 
like a flood, and pressing against the feeble bar- 
riers of oreakenek good principles, seemed ready 
to bear them away in hopeless ruin. In a single 
hour he had become the possessor of a gold 
watch, which could readily be converted into 
money, and which, at a low valuation, would 
bring the sum of fifty dollars,—equal to a month’s 
salary. How easily had this been acquired! 
True, to raffle was to gamble. And yet, he 
easily silenced this objection; for at religious fairs 
he had often seen disposed of by raffle, and 
had himself more than once taken a chance. 
Another raffle for valuable articles had been an- 
nounced for the next night at the Union, and 
Westfield, urged by the hope of new successes, 
resolved to be present, and again try his luck. 

The following morning found the young man 
in a more sober, thoughtful mood. He did not 
show his watch to his mother, nor mention to her 
the fact of having won it. Indeed, when she 
asked him where he had been so late on the night 
before, he evaded the question. 

On his way to the store in which he was em- 
ployed, Westfield called in at a jeweller’s, and 
asked the value of his watch. 

“It is worth about seventy-five dollars,” an- 
swered the jeweller, looking very earnestly at 
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Westfield, and with a certain meaning in his ' paraging words, proved hidden rocks, on which 
countenance that the young man did not like. the hopes of a fellow-being, for this life and the 

“It is perfectly new, as you cansee. I would {next, were near being wrecked.—Pictorial Draw- 
like to sell it.” ing Room Companion. 


«‘What do you ask for it?” 
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“T will-take sixty dollars.” 

“I'll buy it for fifty,’”’ said the jeweller. ines 

“Very well, it is yours.” Little Delia was one day sent by her mother to 

Westfield felt like a guilty man. He was ‘do some errand in the yard. A wood-sawyer was 
certain that the jeweller suspected him of having | at work there, and a pile of wood was thrown up 
obtained it through some improper means. The {directly before the door. Little Delia climbed 
money was paid over at once, and thrusting the | carefully over the wood and did her errand. When 
sum into his pocket, he went hurriedly out. As }she was on her way back, the wood-sawyer took 
he was leaving the store, he encountered Mr. her up in his strong arms and set her down safely 
Hartman, who was entering. He dropped his ‘in the door-way, smiling as he did so, and sayin 
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eyes to the ground, while a crimson flush over- 
spread his face. 

“Ah, Mr. West 
taining him, ‘‘I am glad to meet you. 
call at my office this morning?’’ <3 

“If you wish me to do so,” replied the young | 
man, struggling to overcome the confusion of } 
mind into which the sudden encounter, under the 
circumstance, had thrown him. 

“Ido. Call at eleven o’clock—I wish to see 
you particularly.” 

“Do you know that young man?” inquired the 
jeweller, as Mr. Hartman, to whom he was well 

own, presented himself at his counter. 

«What young man?”’ inquired Mr. Hartman. 

“The young man with whom I saw you speak- 
ing at the door.”’ 

“Yes. His name is Westfield; and a very ex- 
cellent young man he is. Do you know any- 
thing about him?” 

“I know the‘ he has just-sold me a watch for 
fifty dollars, which I sold for seventy-five yester- 
day, toa man who told me was going to raffle it.”’ 

The jeweller didn’t say this. It came in his 
thoughts to say it. But he checked the utterance, 
and merely replied: 

“Nothing at all. He is a stranger to me.” 

Had that first impulse to produce an unfavor- 
able impression in regard to a stranger, been 
obeyed, the life prospects of Westfield would have 
been utterly blasted. The evening that followed, 
instead of finding him at home, rejoicing with his 
mother and sisters over the hopeful future, would 
have seen him again in the dangerous company of 
unscrupulous men, and entering in through the 
gate t leads to destruction. Now he saw 
clearly his error, the danger he had —— and 
wondered at his blind infatuation, while he shud- 
dered at the fearful consequences that might have 
followed, had not a better way opened to his err- 
ing footsteps at the very moment when, in 
strange bewilderment, he was unable to see the 
right path. 

Mr. Hartman never had cause to regret his 
choice of a clerk. He often thought of the injus- 
tice which the young man had suffered at the 
hands of those who should have seen his good ' 
qualities, instead of seeking for, and delighting 
in, the portrayal of bad ones. And he thought, 
too, of the actual injury this false judgment had | 
come near inflicting upon a most worthy, capable 
and honest person. He did not know all. The! 
reader can penetrate more deeply below the sur- 
face, and see how a few carelessly-uttered, dis- 


field,” said Mr. Hartman, de- 
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to her ina soft tone, ‘‘There, my little girl; f 
was afraid you might fall, and I didn’t want you 
to.” 

Delia thanked him very pleasantly, and went 
up stairs to tell her mother. ‘Now, mother, I 
like the woodman very much, for he was so good 
to me,” she said; ‘‘may not I give him some- 
thing?” 

‘«What would you like to give him?” 

‘‘That large red apple that you gave me this 
morning. Wouldn’t that be nice?”’ said Delia. 

‘‘Yes, that would do very well,” her mother 
answered. 

Delia ran down and gave the apple, quite de- 
lighted. 

“Thank you; you’re a -good dear,’’ said the 
wood-sawyer, as he received it; ‘‘and what shall 
I do with it? Wouldn’t you like to have me give 
it to my poor little Johnny?” 

«Johnny! and who is Johnny?” 

““My poor little boy, that is aa and crippled 
by the fire. When be was a baby he was tied 
into a chair, and tipped himself over against the 
hot stove, and his clothes took fire, and he was 
sadly burned indeed. But he’s a good little thing, 
and so loving; shall I give him the apple?’ 

“Yes, indeed,’’ said Delia; and she ran quickly | 
back into the house, and with her mother’s per- 
mission, brought out a little brown wooden-horse 
with a red soldier on his back. ‘‘There, give that 
to Johnny, too,”’ said she; ‘‘for I’m sorry that he’s 
so burnt.” 

When the wood-sawyer returned home at night, 
little Johnny sat watching for him at the window; 
and when he gave him the horse and apple, 
Jobuny thought he had never seen so fine a play- 
thing as the horse, nor so large and red an apple 
before. He kissed his father, and thanked him 
heartily; and then he kissed the horse and the 
soldier, and the apple too. ‘When he learned who 
sent them to him, he said, ‘‘How good she is to 
me; how I should like to see her.” 

“What are you going to do with your pre- 
sents?” said his father. 

Johnny thought a moment—“I know what I 
shall do with the apple,”’ he said. “Don’t you 
know that big boy "hat looks in here and makes 
me cry sometimes, looking so bad, shrivelling up 
one side of his face, and drawing his head down 
to his shoulder, as if trying to make fun of me, 
because I am so burnt, and my head is all drawn 
to one side by the fire—don’t you know that 
boy?’’ 

‘Jim Norton, do you mean?” asked the father; 
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“that bad fellow that I drove away from the win- 
dow last week? You don’t like him so much, do 
ou? 

“Not so much; but I want him to like me. I 
want to show him that I don’t hate him because 
he tries to make me feel bad, and makes fun of 
what I can’t help, and what I am sometimes so 

for, though I know I ought not to complain, 
for knows what is best for me.” 

The next day little Johnny watched at the win- 
dow, and when he saw the bad boy that tried to 
make fun of his misfortune, he beckoned to him 
to come nearer. ‘Here, Jim,” said Johnny, 
“here’s a nice apple. I don’t hate you. Won't 
you love me now, Jim?” 

The bad boy reddened with shame and guilt. 
To use Bible words, Johnny had ‘‘heaped coals of 
fire upon his head.” He could not take the apple. 
“No, little boy,” he said, “I don’t want your 
apple. I can get apples.” 

“Yes, I want you to take it,” said Johnny; 
“then you won’t hate me, perhaps.” 

The apple was tempting, and Jim took it; but 
as he went away, he thought, “‘What a good boy 
that Johnny is, when I’ve acted soto him. I’m 
sorry I took his apple, for I don’t suppose he gets 
halfas many as Ido. I wish he had it back 
again.”’ He could not eat the apple, so he took 
it home and divided it among his brothers and 
sisters, which was a new thing for him to do. He 
made no more bad faces at Johnny, and soon be- 
en to smile as he passed his window; and 

ohnny, as you might know, was very glad to see 
the change in him, and always smiled pleasantly 
in return. 

Jim Norton sometimes thought, “I wish I had 
something to give Johnny. I ought to give to 
him, rather than he to me.”” Then he thought, 
“T have sometimes earned a few cents for myself 
by selling shavings; why can’t I earn some for 
. Johnny?’ 
| He set about it, and sold two baskets of shav- 
ings. With the cents so gained, he bought a few 
hickory nuts and some sugar-plums. He gave 
them to Johnny, and was never so happy in his 
life before. He was now by degrees growing 
generous and kind to every body, but particularly 
to Johnny, for he felt something like gratitude to- 
wards him, and he was learning to pity him and 
love him. When the spring came, he brought 
him green boughs and flowers, which he gathered 
for him whenever he went into the fields beyond 


the city. 

One day he told Johnny of a plan he had to 
snare @ little bird and bring it to him, so that he 
might hear its fine song in his own room, since 
he was lame and could not go out into the fields 
and woods, and was. so often alone; but Johnny 
said, “No, Jim: it is hard enough for me to be 
so shut up here, and I’m used to it since I was 
a baby. The bird isn’t used to it, and it would 
be very dreadful for it; I don’t want any thing to 
be miserable for me; I shouldn’t be happy. I'd 
rather not, Jim. The flowers you bring me are 
enough.” 

So Jim left the birds to sing in freedom in the 
pleasant woods, but he took up a root of pretty 
sweet briar and planted it in a little pot, and set 
it in Johnny’s window; and though it does not 








bloom very often, it is always fresh and sweet, 
like the odor of good deeds. 

Have not you noticed, little reader, how, in this 
story, one little good act brought along another 
and another, till there was quite a chain of kind 
deeds? There are little good acts for you to do 
all the time. Be sure you do them; and who 
knows what may come of them? A little seed 
makes a great tree when God smiles on it.— 
Child’s Paper. 





MARRIAGE. 


BY MARTHA ALLEN. 


In the truest sense of the word, woman was 
created to be man’s comforter, a joyous helpmate 
in hours of sunshine, a soother, when the clouds 
darken and the tempests how! around his head; 
then, indeed, we ive the divinely beautiful 
arrangement which marriage enforces. Man in 
his wisdom, his rare mental endowments, is little 
fitted to bear adversity. He bows before the 
blast, like the sturdy pine which the wintry 
storm, sweeping past, cracks to its very centre; 
while woman, as the frail reed, sways to and 
fro with the fierce gust, then rises again trium- 
phant towards the blackening sky. Her affec- 
tion, pure and stedfast, her unswerving faith and 
devotion, sustain man in the hour of darkness, 
even as the trailing weed supports and binds to- 
gether the mighty walls of some mouldering ruin. 

Would you know why so many unhappy mar- 
riages seem to falsify the truth that they are 
made in Heaven? Why, we see daily diversity 
of interests, and terrible contentions, eating the 
very life away, like the ghoul in the Arabian 
tales, that preyed on human flesh? It is that 
women are wrongly educated. Instructed, 
trained, to consider matrimony the sole aim, the 
end of their existence, it matters not to whom 
the Gordian knot is tied, so that the trosseau, 
wedding and eclat of bridehood follow. Soon 
the brightness of this false aurora borealis fades 
from the conjugal horizon; and the truths of life, 
divested of all romance, in bitterness and pain 
rise before them. Unfitted for duties which must 
be fulfilled, physically incapacitated for the re- 
sponsibilities of life—mere school-girls in many 
instances—the chains they have assumed become 
cables of iron, whose heavy weight crush into 
the heart, erasing for ever the foot-prints of 
affection, and leaving instead the black marks of 
deadly hate. Then comes the struggle for su- 

remacy. Man in his might and power asserts 

is will, while woman, unknowing her sin, un- 
guided by the divine light of love, neglects, 
abandons her home; then comes ruin, despair and 
death. God help those mistaken ones, who have 
thus hurried into union, ignorant of each other’s 
prejudices, opinions and dispositions, when too 
late they discover there is not, nor ever can be, 
affinity between souls wide as the poles asunder. 

Notwithstanding these miserable unions, we 
must consider marriage divine in its origin, and 
alone calculated to make life blessed. ho can 
imagine a more blissful state of existence than 
two united by the law of God and love, mutually 
sustaining each other in the jostlings of life; to- 
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ther weathering its storms, or basking beneath 
its clear skies; hand in hand, lovingly, truth- 
fully, they pass onward. This is marriage as 
God. instituted it, as it ever should be, as Moore 
beautifully says— 

‘There’s a bliss beyond all that the minstrel has told, 
When two that are linked in one heavenly tie, 
With heart never changing and brow never cold, 
Love on through all ills, and love on till they die!’’ 

To attain this bliss, this union of the soul, as 
well as of hands, it is necessary that much 
should be changed. Girls must not think, as 
soon as emancipated from nursery control, that 
they are qualified to become wives and mothers. 
If woman would become the true companion of 
man, she must not only cultivate her intellect, 
but strive to control her impulses and subdue her 
temper, so that while yielding gently, gracefully, 
to what appears, at the time, perhaps, a harsh 
requirement, she may feel within the ‘calm 
which passeth all understanding.” There must 
be a mutual forbearance, no fierce wrestling to 
rule. If there is to be submission, let the wife 
show how meekly Omnipotent love suffereth all 
things. Purity, innocence and holy beauty 
invest such a love with a halo of glory. 

Man, mistake not then thy mate, and hereafter, 
bitterly repenting, exclaim at the curse of mar- 
riage. No, no, with prudent foresight, avoid the 
ball-room belle—seek thy twin soul among the 
pure-hearted, the meek, the true. Like must 
mate with like; the kingly eagle pairs not with 
the owl, nor the lion with the jackal. Neither 
must woman rush blindly, heedlessly, into the 
noose, fancying the sunny hues, the lightning 
glances of her first admirer, true prismatic co- 
lors. She must first chemically analyze them to 
be sure they are not reflected light alone, from 
her own imagination. That frightsome word to 
many, ‘‘old maid,” ought not to exercise any in- 
fluence over her firmly balanced mind; better 
far, however, lead a single life, than form a sin- 
ful alliance, that can only result in misery and 
wretchedness. Some of the purest and best wo- 
men that ever lived, have belonged to that much 
decried, contemned sisterhood. 

Wed not, merely to fly from an opprobrious 
epithet, assume not the holy name of wife, to one 
who brings trueness of heart, wealth of affection, 
whilst you have nought to offer in return but cold 
respect. Your first love already lavished on an- 
other:. believe me, respect, esteem, are but poor, 
weak talismans to ward off life’s trials. Rise 
superior to all peurile fancies; bear nobly the 
odium of old maidism, if such be thy fate, and 
if, like Sir Walter Scott’s lovely creation, Rebecca, 
you are separated by an impassable gulf, from 
your heart’s chosen, or have met and suffered by 
the false and treacherous, take not any chance 
Waverley who may cross your path. Like the 
high-souled Jewess, resolve to live on singly, and 
strive with the means God has given you, to be- 
nefit, to comfort your suffering sisters. 

Would man and woman give to this all-impor- 
tant subject, so vital to their life-long happiness, 
the consideration it requires, we should not so 
often meet with men, broken in spirit—memento 
mori legibly written on their countenances; with 
women prematurely old—unloving wives, care- 








less husbands. Meditate long before you assume 
ties to endure to your life’s end, mayhaps to eter- 
nity. Pause even on the altar-stone; if only 
there, thou seest thy error; for a union of hands, 
without hearts, is a sin against high heaven. 
Remember, 


‘There are two angels that attend, unseen, 
Each one of us; and in great books record 

Our good and evildeeds He who writes down 
The good ones, after every action, closes 

His volume; and ascends with it to God; 

The other keeps his dreadful day-book open 
Till sunset, that we may repent; which doing, 
The record of the action fades away, 

And leaves a line of white across the page.’* 


“IN ME YE SHALL HAVE PEACE.” 


BY MRS. C. MARIA LANDON. 


How often in this ever-changeful world, where 
we experience, alternately, clouds and sunshine, 
felicities and disappointments, tears and smiles; 
where the years, as they flit by us into the bosom 
of the Past, wreath variegated chaplets of flowers 
and thorns about our hearts—how often are we 
reminded of the unstable nature of all things be- 
low the sun, and the foolishness of hoping for en- 
during happiness in any earthly object! It is 
true the earth is very lovely, flowers rich and 
beautiful are strewn along our path; but how 
often, among the luxuriant foliage and the newly 
bursting buds are seen gleaming fiercely up the 
eyes of those poisonous serpents, Treachery and 
Distrust; and even where these are not, the flow- 
ers soon wither and fall to the ground, and the 
beauty and glory of them are gone forever. But 
this seems a hard lesson for us to learn. We 
many times see those who have had the monitions 
of many years and many Sorrows, still clinging to 
the very idols that have so often deceived ther — 
still searching for oe and substantial enjoy- 
ment among the fading, transient toys by which 
they are surrounded. Like an imprisoned bird, 
the spirit flutters helplessly around, seeking rest; 
and finding none. Wouid that the prisoner would 
look upward—there is light; there is escape. We 
are not left to walk in darkness and alone through ~ 
the valley of tears; we have a Friend who never | 
will leave or forsake us, but will love and sustain 
us even unto the end. 

With what perfect trust—with what implicit 
faith, should we aly upon this glorious Friend— 
the holy One of » who left the glory that He 
had with His Father, and became poor and de- 
spised, that we might be rich—who was scourged 
that we might be ed—who suffered and died 
that we light live—who rose that we might know 
that the grave shall not have dominion over us 
for ever. The Saviour knows all our temptations 
and besetments; He was tempted even as we are, 
yet He sinned not; He knows the trials and disap- 
pointments that we have to encounter; He was a 
man of sorrows and acquainted with grief. We 
need not fear that we are so low and weak as to 
be beneath His notice; for He who is mighty to 
save to the uttermost all who will trust in Him, 
was meek and lowly in heart and in life. 

In taking a view of the example and sufferings 
of Him who was bruised for our transgressions, 
we pause with grateful reverence to contemplate 
one period when He experienced much of human 
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his burdens have been lightened, all his cares have} is a balm in Gilead that can heal even his wound- 
been lessened by her sweet, pure presencey But} ed, quivering, bleeding heart. There is a Physi- 
now itis all over. The old man is left alone.;} cian there who can sympathize with his suffer- 
But as the tears of affection stream down his fur- } ings, and apply a perfect and lasting cure. There 
rowed cheeks, a heavenly radiance is in his} he will find a Friend that changes not—a love that 
: _ ~ _ oo ee ee tc ie age not cold. Bie ~ he may aaa “Earth 
; ne) has no sorrows that Heaven cannot heal.’ 
where the weary are for ever at rest, and in dive We might fill scores of pages with these life- 
short days he will be re-united to her in that bet-} pictures, to show how the Dove of Peace has de- 
ter home “where none wander and none die.” scended with healing in its wings to hearts made 
I have seen a fair young mother whose earthly } desolate by shattered hopes and severed ties. We 
pes were all centred in a tender and beautiful} are surrounded with proofs of this cheering fact, 
child. Wherever she went that bright one was) that through all the changes, disappointments and 
at her side, with her gleesome laugh and her sweet } sorrows of life, we ree A find peace in Him who is 
earnest — When the blue loving eyes were; a strong tower, @ rock of defence unto all who 
close in mM the little shining curls nestled } diligently seek Him. And when at last our feet 
closed to the heart of that fond and hoping mo-} must tread through the valley of the shadow of 
ther. Thus was it a joy anda blessing to her} Death—we need fear no evil, for the right hand 
continually. But the Angel of Disease came with | of Him in whom we have trusted shall support 
poisoned breath and kissed the lips of the cherub, ; and comfort us, and lead us safely through to the 
and =" — pale and cme meee a nen < = land of rest—the eternal inheritance 
pain. se joyous eyes became almost wild in} which He has gone to prepare for us. 
their expression of suffering—we saw the tiny} Canton, Pa. Wry pate 
hands extended pleadingly, and the quivering lips 
faltered “‘Kiss me once more, mamma,”’ and the} ‘The candles you sold me last were very bad,” 
oe _ — ; ve vee “es pans _ said Suett, be a pees ogy “Indeed, sir, I 
stricken mother strained the little hands erjam sorry for that “Yes, sir, do you know 
almost bursting heart—it was all in vain that she} they burnt to the middle, and would then burn 
laid her lips close to that white still face and} no longer.” “You surprise me; what, sir, did 
whispered, “Darling, it is mamma.’’ Her trea-} they go out?’’ “No, sir, no; they burnt shorter.” 
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CONCLUDED. 

We will now relate some instances of the me- 
mory of the horse. One belonging to a gentleman 
of Taunton strayed from a field at Corfe, about 
three miles from thence. After a long and trou- 
blesome search, he was at last discovered on a 
farm at Branscombe, in Devon, a distance of 
twenty-three miles, being the place where he was 
foaled, although it is certain that the animal had} 
not been there for den years, having during the} 
whole of that time been in possession of the gen- 
tleman who then owned him. 

The other is not less remarkable:—A gentle- 
man rode a _— horse, which he had bred, 
thirty miles from home, and to a part of the 
country where he had never been before. The 
road was a cross one, and extremely difficult to 
find; however, by dint of perseverance and inquiry, 
he reached his destination. Two years afterwards 
he had occasion to pursue the same route. He 
was benighted three or four miles from the end 
of his journey. The night was so dark that he 
could scarcely see the horse’s head; he had a black 
and dreary moor and common to pass, and had 
lost all traces of the proper direction he was to 
take. Therain began to fall heavily. He now 
contemplated the uncertainty of his situation. 
‘‘Here am I,” said he to himself, ‘far from any 
house, and in the midst of a dreary waste, where 
I know not which way to direct the course of my 
steed. I have heard much of the memory of the 
horse, and in that is now my only hope.”” He threw 
the reins on the animal’s neck, and encouraging 
him to proceed, found himself safe at the gate of 
his friend, in about half an hour. It must be re- 
marked that the horse could not possibly have 
been that road with the exception of the time be- 
fore-mentioned at two years’ distance, as no per- 
son ever rode him but his master. 

Here is a story of an equine geographer, who 
was the cause of saving his master some distance 
in travelling. Mr. Cunningham, in his amusing 
account of New South Wales, relates the following 
interesting anecdote of a horse:—‘‘A friend of 
mine, in the habit of riding a good deal, found, 
that whenever he approached a gully, his saga- 
cious horse invariably opposed his wishes to cross | 
at the particular spot he had been accustomed to, 
always endeavoring to lead off to another part of 
the gully, where no passage was known to exist 
by his rider. Resolving to see whither the cun- 
ning rogue would go, he gave him the rein, and 
soon found himself carried over the gully by a 
route he had never before followed. Still, how- 
ever, thinking that the former way was the 
nearest, he was curious enough to have both mea- 
sured, when he found the horse’s judgment cor- 
rect, that way being the nearest by several hun- 
dred yards.’ 

In the story we are now about to relate, we 
hardly know whether most to praise the intelli- 
gence of the dog or the docility of the horse. 

Dr. Smith, of the Queen’s county militia, Ire- 
land, had a beautiful hackney, which although 
extremely spirited, was at the same time wonder- 
fully docile. He had alsoa fine Newfoundland 
dog, named Cesar. These animals were mu- 








tually attached, and seemed perfectly acquainted 
with each other’s actions. The dog was always 
kept in the stable at night, and universally lay 
beside the horse. 

When Dr. Smith practised in Dublin, he visited 
his patients on horseback, and had no other 
servant to take care of the horse, while in their 
houses, but Czesar, to whom he gave the reins in 
hismouth. The horse stood very quietly, even 
in that crowded city, beside his "Riend the dog. 
When it happened that the Doctor had a patient 
not far distant from the place where he paid his 
last visit, he did not think it worth while to re- 
mount, but called to his horse and Cesar; they 
both instantly obeyed, and remained quietly op- 
posite the door where he entered, until he came 
out again. 

While he remained in Maryborough, Queen’s 
county, the horse seemed to be as implicitly obe- 
dient to his canine friend as he could possibly be 
to his groom. The Doctor would go to the stable, 
accompanied by his dog, put the bridle upon his 
horse, and, giving the reins to the former, desire 
him to take the animal to the water. They both 
understood what was to be done, when off trotted 
Cesar, followed by the horse, who frisked, ca- 
pered, and played with the dog all the way to a 
rivulet, at the back of the town, about three hun- 
dred yards distant from the stable, and after the 
horse had quenched his thirst, both returned in 
the same playful manner as they had gone out. 

The Doctor frequently desired Cesar to make 
the horse leap over this stream, which might be 
about six feet broad; the dog, by a kind of bark, 
and leaping up towards the horse’s head, inti- 
mated to him what he wanted, which was quickly 
understood; and he cantered off, preceded by 
Ceesar, and took the leap in a neat and regular 
style. The dog was then desired to bring him 
back again, and it was speedily done in the same 
manner. On one occasion, Cesar: lost hold of the 
reins, and as soon as the horse cleared the leap, 
he immediately trotted up to the dog, who too! 
hold of the bridle and led him through the wate 
quietly. 

White, in his Natural History of -‘Selborne, 
proves the sociable disposition of the horse by the 
two following anecdotes, and adduces the first as 
exhibiting a striking instance of an association 
between animals totally dissimilar in their or- 
ganization: 

«Even great disparity of kind does not always 
prevent social advances and mutual fellowship; 
for a very intelligent and observant person has 
assured me, that in the former part of his life, 
keeping but one horse, he happened also on a time 
to have but one solitary hen. These two incon- 
gruous animals spent much of their time together 
in a lonely orchard, where they saw no creature 
but each other. By degrees an apparent regard 
began to take place between these two sequester- 
ed individuals; the fowl would approach the quad- 
ruped with notes of complacency, rubbing herself 
quietly against his legs; while the horse would 
look down with satisfaction, and move with the 
greatest caution andcircumspection, lest he should 
trample on his diminutive companion. Thus, by 
mutual good offices, each seemed to console the 
vacant hours of the other; so that Milton, when 
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he puts the following sentiment in the mouth of proach to a coach, from the windows of which a 


Adam, seems somewhat mistaken,— 
‘sMuch less can bird with beast, or fish with fowl 
So well converse, nor with the ox the ape.’? 

“Many horses, though quiet in company, will 
not stay one minute in a field by themselves; the 
strongest fences cannot restrain them. My neigh- 
bor’s horse will not only not stay by himself 
abroad, but he will not bear to be left alone in a 
strange stable without discovering the utmost im- 
patience, and endeavoring to break the rack and 
manger with his fore-feet. He has been known 
to leap out at astable window after company; 
and yet, in other respects, is remarkably quiet.” 

The following anecdote is given on the autho- 
rity of Dr. Macdonnel, of Belfast, well known for 
his great talents as a naturalist: 

“A gentleman with whom the Doctor was ac- 
quainted, had a horse, which had been observed 
to disengage his head from the halter, then to open 
the door of the stable, and go out in the middle 
of the night only, and regale himself upon corn 
in a field at a considerable distance. e horse 
returned to his stall before the break of day, and 
had continued this practice for some time with- 
out being detected. He adroitly opened the door, 
by drawing a string fastened to the latch with 
his teeth; and it is said, that on returning to the 
stable, he shut the door.” 

Between the years 1750 and 1760, a Scottish 
lawyer of eminence made a journey to London. 
At that period such journeys were usually per- 
formed on horseback, and the traveller might 
either ride post, or, if willing to travel economi- 
cally, he bought a horse and sold him at the end 
of hisjourney. The gentleman above alluded to, 
who was a good judge of horses, as well as an 
excellent horseman, had chosen the latter mode of 
travelling, and had sold the steed on which he 
rode from Scotland as soon as he arrived in Lon- 
don. With a view to his return, he went to 
Smithfield to purchase a horse. About dusk, a 

ndsome one was offered to him at so cheap a 

e, that he was led to suspect the animal was 
unsound, but as he could discover no blemish, he 
became the purchaser. 

Next morning he set out on his journey; his 
horse had excellent paces, and the few first miles, 
wiiile the road was well frequented, our traveller 
spent in congratulating himself on his good for- 
tune, in having made so good a bargain. On 

i Common, and at a place where the road 
_ ran down a slight ascent, and up another, the 
traveller met a cle driving a one-horse 
chaise. There was nobody within sight, and the 
horse by his manceuvre plainly intimated what 
had been the profession of his former owner. In- 
stead of passing the chaise he ran close up to it, 
and stopt it, having no doubt but his rider would 
embrace so fair an opportunity of exercising his 
vocation. The clergyman never doubting the 
identity of the equestrian, produced his purse un- 
asked, and assured the astonished lawyer that it 
was quite unnecessary to draw his pistol, as he did 
not intend to offer any resistance. The traveller 
rallied his steed, and with many apologies to the 
- gentleman he had so innocently and unwillingly 
affrighted, pursued his journey. 
The horse next made the same suspicious ap- 
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blunderbuss was levelled, with denunciations of 
death and destruction to the rider, though sack- 
ises, as he used to express it, of all offence in word 
or deed. In short, after his life had been once or 
twice endangered by the suspicions to which the 
conduct of his horse gave rise, and his liberty as 
often threatened by peace-officers, who were dis- 
posed to apprehend him as the notorious high- 
wayman who had formerly ridden him, he found 
himself obliged to part with the inauspicious ani- 
mal for a mere trifle, and to purchase at a dear 
rate one less showy, and of inferior action, but of 
better moral habits. 

It is well known that the cry of the hound has 
a powerful influence on any horse that has been 
accustomed to follow the chase. A remarkable 
instance of this occurred in 1807, when the Liver- 

1 mai! was changing horses at the inn at 
onk’s Heath, between Congleton and Newcastle- 
under-Line. The horses which had performed the 
ae taken off and separated, when Sir Pe- 
ter Warburton’s fox-hounds were heard in full 
cry. They immediately started after them with 
their harness on, and followed the chase until the 
last. One of them, a blood mare, kept the track 
with the whipper-in, and gallantly followed him 
for about two hours over every leap he took, until 
reynard ran to earth in a neighboring plantation. 
These spirited animals were led back to the inn 
at Monk’s Heath, and performed their stage back 
to Congleton that evening. 

A Wiltshire gentleman lent a well-bred and 
fiery mare to a friend from town, who had come 
down to try the Essex dogs against the Wiltshire 
breed of greyhounds. At the close of a very fine 
day’s sport, the huntsmen had beat a small furze 
brake, and for the purpose of better threading it, 
the London gentleman dismounted, and gave the 
bridle of the mare to the next horseman. 

Puss was soon started; the ‘‘hallo” was given; 
the person who held the mare, in the eagerness of 
sport, forgot his charge, loosed his hold, and, re- 
gardless of any other than his own steed, left the 
mare to run, like Mazeppa’s, “wild and untu- 
tored.’’ But, to the astonishment of all, instead 
of so doing, or even attempting to bend her course 
homewards (and she wasin the immediate neigh- 
borhood of her stable;) she ran the whole course 
at the tail of the dogs; turned, as well as she 
could, when they brought the prey about; and af- 
terwards, by outstripping all competitors {for the 
run was long and ,) She stopped only at the 
death of the hare, and then suffered herself to be 
quietly taken and remounted. 

What renders it still more remarkable is, that 
she had only twice followed the hounds previous 
to this event, which strongly indicated her natural 
love of sport. The brace of dogs that were slipped 
at this course were the property of the owner of 
the mare, and the groom had been in the habit of 
exercising them with her. Whether this had any 
effect on her actions, is quite uncertain; but be 
this as it may, the circumstance is not the less 
worthy of our admiration. 

It is no uncommon circumstance in Ireland for 
gentlemen, on a good hunter, to clear a six-feet 
wall, with a course of flints at the top. In most 
of the lower districts of Ireland, the country is 
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subdivided by mud walls, with a ditch on each } 


side; so that the horses are trained to make a 
double leap over these—first, by leaping on the 
top of the dyke, and then over the second ditch. 
All hunters’ plates in that country are run for 
over ground where there are four-feet drains twice 
to cross. It is mentioned in the Sporting Maga- 
zine, that Irish horses have been known to clear 
twenty-two feet at a leap, over a rivulet in the 
swampy meadows at Frimley, in Surrey, even in 
the heat of the chase. 

Two Irish grooms were drinking at a public- 
house door, one upon his master’s hunter then in 
exercise; the bet of a noggin of whiskey was made, 
that the horse could not clear a neighboring wall. 
The height of it, viewed from the horse’s back, 
was tremendous; nevertheless, full to the brim, 
both of right Irish mettle and of whiskey, Patrick 
offered the leap standing’ to his nag; the horse 
was as truly Irish as his rider, but had drunk no 
whiskey, and, therefore, after a little hesitation, 
he reluctantly refused the offer; on which the half- 
mad groom, turning the horse about, and canter- 
ing him to a considerable distance, turned him 
again, and with his riding switch up about the 
horse’s ears, ran him at the wall. The generous 
and noble animal, ashamed to refuse a second 
time, made a desperate leap; but being incapable 
of overtopping such an altitude, his fore-feet 
struck against the summit, yet the violence of his 
exertion carrying him over, he grounded on the 
other side on his head and fore quarters, both his 
fore-legs being broken in the fall. Most unfor- 
tunately for example’s sake, the fellow escaped 
with only a few contusions. The wretched horse, 
from the absence of his proprietor, was kept seve- 
ral days in torture before he was shot. 

A gentleman, on the point of matrimony, 
riding his hunter over the farm, was stopped by 
a five-barred gate; in stooping to unfasten it, his 
heel touched the horse’s side; the obedient hunter, 
mistaking it for a signal to take the gate, made 
his leap while it was swinging, and his hinder 
legs being entangled, he came down upon his un- 
fortunate master’s body, and crushed him in- 
stantly to death! It was fully an hour before any 
witness arrived; and the noble and generous horse 
was standing close by his dead master, as if sen- 
sible of and lamenting his fate. 

A monkey, who was kept in the late Duke 
of Richmond’s stable in Sussex, was remarkably 
fond of riding the horses, skipping from one to the 
other, and teasing the poor animals incessantly. 
The groom made a complaint to the duke, who 
immediately formed a plan to remedy the evil. 
“If he is fond of riding,” replied his Grace, «we'll 
endeavor to give him enough of it;” and, accord- 
ingly, provided a complete jockey dress for the 
monkey. The next time the hounds were out, 
Jacko, in his uniform, was strapped to one of the 
best hunters, and the view hollow being given, 
= they went, through thick and thin. 

The horse being fond of the sport, and carrying 
so light a weight, presently left all the company 
behind. Some of the party passing by a farm- 
house, inquired of a countryman whether he had 
seen the fox? 

‘‘Ay, zure,’ said the man, ‘‘he is gone over yon 
fallow.” 

Vou. I.—No. 8. 4 


««And was there any one up with him?” 

“Ay, zure,’ said John, ‘‘there be a little man in 
yellow jacket, just gone by, riding as though the 
evil one bein un. T hope from my heart, the 
young gentleman mayn’t meet with a fall, for he 
rides most monstrous boutd.” 

The experiment had the desired effect; Jacko 
was sufficiently chafed by his exercise to make 
him dislike the sight of the stable ever afterwards. 

During a fox-hunt, some of the party were 
stopped by a high fence, when one of the horses 
was so impatient to follow the chase, that he ab- 
solutely took a flying leap over the head of a gen- 
tleman who had dismounted, and was in the act 
of removing the upper sliding bar of six, that 
served as a gateway upon particular occasions. 

The celebrated horseman, Johnson, being at 
Derby in one of his excursions, married the daugh- 
ter of Alderman Howe, who then kept one of the 
principal inns, and succeeded him in his business. 
He conducted himself so as to be well esteemed 
; by the gentleman of his county; and his black 
horse, which he still kept, was one of the favo- 
rites of the Vernon hunt, then probably the first 
in England. The following feat, performed by 
{him and his horse, is worth remembering. 

The hunt were taking leave of Lord Vernon 
‘one day, by the side of the Ha ha, when his lord- 
ship told Johnson it was extraordinary he had 
never been tempted, in the course of any day, to 
do more as a horseman, than all the members of 
the hunt could do. 

‘Well, my lord,” said he, ‘‘what would you 
wish me to do?” 

“T am not to choose,”’ said his lordship, ‘but 
surely you can do something more than others.” 

“I will go over that Ha ha, my lord.” 

“So can others; myself for one.” 

‘“‘But I, my lord,” said he, ‘will go over it in a 
way in which your lordship cannot.”’ 

He rode his black horse up to the brink, and as 

he stopped, laid his hands upon the pommel of the 
; saddle, and sprung from that posture, clean ove 
{ the Ha ha. 
‘The hunt applauded; but the performance was 
not over. He was something shaken by the fall, 
and did not immediately rise; the horse looked at 
him attentively all the while, and when he had 
got out of the way, followed him over, rode up to 
him, and stood by his side till he mounted. 

It is related of a well-known veteran sports- 
man, that he had pursued the fox, on the same 
horse, not less than seventy-five times, and on a 
fair statement riding each meeting a distance of 
twelve miles to cover! This famous and favorite 
animal was notonce bled, or had the slightest ope- 
ration performed upon him during the whole sea- 
son; and, remarkable as it may appear, through- 
out his arduous task he never received the slight- 
est injury, or appeared the Jeast distressed; but, 
on the contrary, to the very last day in the field, 
he maintained his undaunted spirits, triumphing 
in the blithe echo, ‘Hark forward, tally ho, gone 
away!’ This extraordinary fact stands unprece- 
dented in the annals of sporting history. 

The Sheltie, a diminutive horse, not larger than 
a Newfoundland dog, is to be found in Shetland 
and all the islands 6n the north and west of Scot- 
land, also in the mountainous districts of the 
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mainland along the coast. They are beautifully } by the Most Rev. Dr. Plunket, Roman Catholic 
formed, and possess prodigious strength in pro-} Bishop of Meath. A gentleman had a white 
portion to their size. The heads are small, with} pony, which became extremely attached to a little 
a flowing mane and long tail, reaching to the} dog that lived with him in the same stable, and 
ground. They are high-spirited and courageous} whenever the horse was rode out, the dog uni- 
little animals, but extremely tractable in their} versally ran by its side. One day, when the 
nature. They run wild about the mountains, } groom took out the pony for exercise, and accom- 
and there are various methods of catching them, } panied as usual by his-eanine friend, they met a 
according to the local situation of the district; large dog, who very violently attacked the dimi- 
which they inhabit. nutive cur; upon which the horse reared on 
The shelties are generally so small, that a} his hind legs, and, to the astonishment of the 
middling- sized man must ride with his knees pa- } groom and the bystanders, so effectually fought his 
rallel to the animal’s shoulders, to prevent his} friend’s battle with his fore feet, that the aggres- 
toes from touching the ground. It is surprising | sor found it his interest to scamper off at full 
to see with what speed they will carry a heavy } speed, and never again venture to assail the small 
man over broken and zig-zag roads, in their na- } dog. 
tive mountains. When grazing, they will clam-; This diminutive animal sometimes acquires a 
ber up steep ascents, and to the extreme edge of ) great age. The following appeared in the York 
precipices, which overhang the most frightful } Herald, of the 30th October, 1790:—‘There is 
abysses, and there they will gaze around with as } at present, in a village to the south of Hadding- 
much complacency as if on a plain. ton, a very small black pony, not exceeding 
These small animals are not, however, to be} eleven hands high, of the Shetland breed, which 
considered a degenerate breed, for they are pos-} was foaled in the year 1743, and in the year 
sessed of much greater physical strength, in pro- } 1745 was rode at the battle of Prestonpans by a 
portion to their size, than larger horses. They} young gentleman, who afterwards sold it to a 
are called in the Highlands, garrons, and, till } farmer near Dunbar, from whom it came to the 
very lately, were broken in avery harsh, and } present proprietor. This pony, which is now 
even cruel manner. A rope was tied around their } forty-seven years of age, looks remarkably fresh, 
hind leg, and they were. beat most unmerci-}-and can trot above eight miles an hour, for seve- 
fully with a great stick, while the horse kicked} ral hours together; has a very good set of teeth; 
furiously, and struggled violently for his liberty; } eats corn and hay well; is able to go a long jour- 
and sometimes the garron would lie down, and} ney; and has not, to appearance, undergone 
sometimes the Highlander, and often both toge-} the least alteration whatever either in gallop- 
ther, but still the man generally kept his hold. | ing, trotting, walking, or in bady, for these 

Many years ago, when turnpikes were first es-; twenty years past.” 
tablished in Scotland, a countryman was em-; The horse is naturally a playful animal, as may 
loyed by the Laird of Coll to go to Glasgow and } be seen when several of them are running in a 
Ediaburzh on certain business, and furnished} meadow together. I remember one, as frolicsome 
witha small sheltie to ride on. Being stopped; as a kitten, which was kept along with an ass, in 
at a gate near Dumbarton, the messenger good-}a park. These animals frequently attracted the 
humoredly asked the keeper if he would be re-; attentiori of many spectators, for they would 
quired to pay toll. should he pass through carry-} chase each other about in the most playful man- 
ing a burthen; and upon the man answering, } ner, biting one another in the manner that dogs 
‘Certainly not,” he took up the horse in his} play, and then scamper off together, kicking and 
arms and carried him through the toll-bar, to the} plunging, with their ears thrown back in mimic 
t amusement of the keeper. hostility. Thus they would continue to amuse 

A gentleman, some time ago, was ‘presented } themselves for hours. 
with one of these handsome little animals, which} I have read in the Sporting Magazine that a 
was no less docile than elegant, and measured} gentleman in Buckinghamshire was possessed of 
only seven hands, or twenty-eight inches in} a three-year old colt, a dog, and three sheep, who 
height. He was anxious to convey his present} were his constant attendants in all his walks. 
home as speedily as possible; but, being at a} When the parlor window, which looked into the 
considerable distance, was at a loss how to do so} field, happened to be open, the colt had often been 
most easily. ‘The friend said, ‘Can you not carry } known to leap through it, go up to and caress his 

him in your chaise?’’ He made the experiment, } master, and leap back to his pasture. 


and the sheltie was lifted into it, covered up with} The following is a surprising instance of the 
{affection and sagacity of the horse:—‘‘A gentle- 


the apron, and some bits of bread given him to 
bly till he man, one dark night, riding home through a wood, 


keep him quiet: he lay quite = 
reached his destination; thus exhibiting the novel { had the misfortune to strike his head against the 
spectacle of a horse riding in a gig. branch of a tree, and fell from his horse stunned 
A little girl, the daughter of a gentleman in‘ by the blow. The animal, immediately return- 
Warwickshire, playing on the banks of a canal;ing to the house which they had left, about a 
which runs through his grounds, had the misfor- { mile distant, found the door closed, and the family 
tune to fall in, and would in all probability: retired to bed. He pawed at the door, till one of 
have. been drowned, had not a little pony, which ; them, hearing the noise, arose and opened it, and 
had been long kept in the family, plunged into ; to his surprise saw the horse of his friend. No 
the stream, and brought the child safely ashore ; sooner was the door opened, than the horse turned 
. without the slightest injury. {round, and the man suspecting there was some- 
The fullowing interesting fact. was witnessed | thing wrong, followed the animal, who led him 
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directl to the spot where his master lay on the 


round in a faint.”’ 

Although the horse seldom exerts its strength 
and power to the prejudice of his master, we have 
an instance of recollection of injury and an at- 
tempt to revenge it, inserted ina work of D. 
Rolle, Esq., of ‘Torrington, in Devonshire. 

A baronet, one of whose hunters had never tired 
in the longest chase, once encouraged the cruel 
thought of attempting completely to fatigue him. 
After a long run he dined, and again mounting, 
rode him furiously among the hills. When brought 
to the stable his strength seemed exhausted, and 
he was scarcely able to walk. The groom, pos- 
sessed of more feeling than his brutal master, 
could not refrain from tears at the sight of so 
noble an animal thus sunk down. The baronet, 
some time after, entered the stable, when the 
horse made a furious spring upon him, and, had 
not the groom interfered, would soon have put it 
out of his power ever again to misuse his animals. 

“A friend of ours,” says Mr. Macdiarmid, ‘‘who 
travels a good deal in the course of the year, 
visiting by the way many outlandish corners, 
where inns and mile-stones are alike scarce, has 
a mare that follows him like a pet dog, and fares 
very much as he does himself. Her name is Jess, 
and when a feed of corn is difficult to be got at, 
she can breakfast, dine, or sup on oat-cake, loaf- 
bread, or barley-meal scones, seasoned with a 
whang from the gudewife’s kebbuck. In the re- 
motest parishes such viands are generally forth- 
coming; and failing these, the animal is so little 
given to fastidiousness, that she will thrust, when 
* invited, her nose into a cogful of porridge, or 
sowens, or even the kail-pot itself when the con- 
tents are thick and sufficiently cool. Though her 
staple beverage is drawn from the pump-trough, 
the crystal well, or the running brook, she can 
tipple at times as well as her betters, particularly 
when the weather runs in extremes, and is either 
sultry and oppressively hot, or disagreeably raw, 
blasty, and cold. In the warm days she prefers 
something cooling, and very lately we had the 
honor of treating her to a bottle of ale! A toll- 
keeper, when summoned, came to the door with a 
bottle in one hand, and a screw in the other, but 
a clumsier butler we never saw; and what with 
his fumbling, the mare got so impatient, that she 
seemed ready at one time to knock him down. 
The liquor, when decanted, was approached in a 
moment, and swallowed without the intervention 
of a breath. For some miles, its effects were 
visible in the increased speed and spirits of the 
animal; and we are informed, that the same thing 
takes place when the cordial is changed in winter 
to a gill of whiskey! The spirit, of course, is di- 
luted in water, several percent. below the proper 
strength of seamen’s grog; and her master is of 
opinion, that a little spirits, applied in time, is as 
useful a preservative against cold in the case of a 
horse, as of a human being. Our friend’s system 
is certainly peculiar, but his mare thrives well 
under it; and we will be bold to say, that a road- 
ster more sleek, safe, and docile, is not to be found 
in the whole country.” 

A novel race took place in London, in June, 
1822. Precisely at five o'clock, an eight-oared 


galley, containing eight picked watermen, set off 





from the centre arch of Vauxhall Bridge, to row 
to the Red House at Battersea, against a gentle- 
man of sporting celebrity, mounted on a fine 
blood hunter, who started from the Pimlico side 
of the bridge, crossed, and took the Nine Elms 
road. The race was won by the horse beating 
the boat one minute and a half. The tide was 
running strong up, and the wind blew in the op- 
posite direction, otherwise it is supposed the wa- 
termen would have been successful. The wager 
was for a considerable sum. 

Here is an extraordinary instance of the en- 
durance and great speed of the horse. At four 
o’clock in the morning, a gentleman was robbed at 
Gadshill, on the west side of Chatham, by a high- 
wayman, named Nicks, who rode a bay mare. 
Nicks set off instantly to Gravesend, where he 
was stopped nearly an hour by the difficulty of 
getting a boat; but he made the best use of the 
delay, to refresh his horse; from thence he got 
across to Essex, and réached Chelmsford, where 
- again stopped about half an hour to bait his 

rse. 

He then went to Braintree, Bocking, Wester- 
field, and over the downs to Cambridge, and still 
pursuing the cross roads, he went by Fenny Strat- 
ford to Huntingdon, where he rested about an 
hour; then holding to the north road, and keeping 
at full gallop most of the way, he arrived at York 
the same afternoon, put off his boots and riding- 
clothes, and went dressed to the Bowling green, 
where, among other promenaders, happened to be 
the Lord Mayor of the city. He there studied to do 
something particular, that his Lordship might 
remember him; and asking what o’clock it was, 
the Mayor informed him that it was a quarter 
past eight. 

Upon prosecution for the robbery, the whole 
safety of the prisoner rested upon this point. The 
gentleman swore positively to the time, the place 
and the money; but on the other hand, the proof. 
was equally clear of his being in York at the tim 
specified. The jury acquitted him, upon the sup? 
posed impossibility of his being at so great a dis- 
tance from Kent at the time he was seen in the 
Bowling: green. 

A gentleman in Leeds had a horse which, after 
being kept up in the stable for some time, and 
turned out into the field, where there was a pump 
well supplied with water, regularly obtained a 
quantity therefrom by his own dexterity. For 
this purpose. the animal was observed to take the 
handle into his mouth, and work it with his head, 
in a way exactly similar to that done by the 
hand of man, until a sufficiency of what nature 
called for, was produced in the trough. 

What will you say to a horse going up into the 
hay-loft to procure more provender? Such an ex- 
traordinary circumstance did happen: the horse 
had finished his ration of hay for the night, and, 
it is very clear, from the circumstance, had de- 
signed serving out a second course for the accommo- 
dation of himself and his associates of the stable. 
He slipped the halter off his head, and mounted 
up, by a very narrow pair of stairs, into the hay- 
loft, above the other horses. Having performed 
this unheard-of feat, and nearly accomplished his 
design, the floor gave way under his weight, and 
he fell partly through the loft, his body hanging 
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over one of the beams, his legs through the 
boards, and his head down into the rack. In the 
violent struggles which he made to relieve him- 
self from this excruciating situation, he cut and 
bruised himself so terribly, that when released 
by the men, his condition was most distressing. 
A curious and hazardous enterprise, somewhat 


' wonderful to say, neither of his riders, although 
:it was the glazier’s first appearance on horseback, 
| were thrown from their seats, nor received any 
injury from their perilous situation. 

A curious instance of instinct, which occurred 
at Bristol, proves the great local memory pos- 
‘sessed by horses. A person, recognizing a horse 


similar to the last, was performed at Dover, in { bestrode by a countryman to be one which he him- 
1812, for a trifling wager, by a gentleman of | self had lost about nine months previous, seized 


that neighborhood. There is a shaft excavated 
in Dover, from Snaregate street to the heights, 
comprising one hundred and forty steps, nearly 

erpendicular, and much resembling those in the 
lieeaent of London. The gentlemen’s servant 
first led his master’s horse up the steps of the 
shaft, and, to the astonishment of every person 
who followed him, he then led the animal to the 
bottom; after this, the gentlemen gallantly 
mounted, and arrived safe at the top of the shaft, 
in nearly a trot, by which he won the wager. 

A gentleman riding in the afternoon, on the 
road between Ravenglass and Whitehaven, on a 
very high-spirited blood horse, not far distant 
from Egremont, passed by a single-horse chaise, 
which occasioned the animal to be very un- 
ruly. Thinking to pacify him, by passing the 
chaise, he cantered forwards; but the horse, 
no longer to be restrained, bolted off at a full 
gallop, and coming upon Egremont bridge, (the 
middle of the battlements of which presents 
nearly a right angle to the entrance upon it,) was 

ing with such fury, that unable to retrieve 

imself, he leaped sidelong upon the parapet, 
which is upwards of four feet high. The rider, 
finding it impossible to recover the horse, and 
seeing the improbability of saving either of their 
lives, had he floundered over head-foremost, just 
as the horse was falling headlong down, had in- 
stantaneous presence of mind to strike him on 
both sides with his spurs, and force him to take a 
clear leap. Owing to this precaution he alighted 

pon his feet, and the rider firmly keeping his 
peat, held up the horse, till, reaching the bottom, 
© he leaped off unhurt. When we consider the 
. height of the bridge, which has been accurately 
ascertained to be upwards of twenty feet of per- 
pendicular height from the top of the battlements, 
and that there was not one foot depth of water in 
the bed of the river where they alighted, it was 
quite miraculous that they were not both dashed to 
pieces by the fall. The gentleman, however, tra- 
velled with his accustomed vigor, from Egremont 
to Whitehaven, a distance of five miles. The 
only injury he received was a slight sprain in one 
foot, which confined him three days at the King’s 
Arms Inn, at Whitehaven. He remained there 
three days longer, waiting the recovery of his 
horse, who had a slight wound in the stifle-joint. 

A gentleman in the neighborhood of Chester, 
sending his servant to the post-office on a clumsy 
hackney, that had never been known to leap till 
that day, a glazier, who had been mending some 
windows at the house, asked permission to ride 
behind him, which was allowed. No sooner was 
he mounted, than the horse, hearing the crate of 
glass rattling at his back, started off at full speed, 
and coming to the lodge-gate, which was five feet 
six inches high, spiked on the top, and the ground 





‘his property, and said, ‘‘This is my horse; I will 
prove it in two minutes, or quit my claim.” He 
then liberated the animal from restraint, let him 
go at large, and declared his proof to be that the 
horse would be found at his stable at some dis- 
tance; a fact that was ascertained in a few min- 
utes, by the two claimants and several by- 
standers repairing thither, where they found the 
horse quite at home. 

Such instances of the horse’s memory are by 
no meansuncommon. A gentleman related to me 
& circumstance which occurred to himself, in 
nearly the following words:— 

‘*When a boy at school, I had a fine-spirited 





Highland pony, which had been bred and reared 
upon Drumchany, the property of my late worthy 
and gallant friend, General S 
“About five years after the pony had been 
brought to Edinburgh, I rode him to Perthshire, 
in company with several gentlemen. We were 
advancing in the direction of Drumchany, when 
it was proposed that a trial should be made of 
the animal’s memory. The evening being consi- 
derably advanced, and darkness rapidly approach- 
ing, we were desirous of taking a ford which led 
directly thither, but were uncertain of the pre- 
cise place, although we knew it could not be far 
off: my pony was therefore allowed to take the 
lead, and advanced cheerily, when he suddenly 
paused, and turning quickly to the right, trotted 
down a furrow, through a potato-field, that led 
directly to the ford in question, which he crossed 
in the same decided manner, and piloted the rest 
of the way to Drumchany. During my stay 
there, I may add, that he got out of the stable 
one night, and was found next day pasturing 
among the mosses where he had been bred.” 

















BASIL KEITH’S REVENGE. 


BY LILA M. LAIRD. 


CHAPTER I. 

“Ts mother very sick, Matty?” 

“I’m afraid she is, my poor child, but maybe 
she would be better if twas warmer here. This 
room is cold enough to freeze one’s very breath,” 
and Matty Ridge, kneeling upon the broken 
hearth, tried in vain to fan the feeble fire into 
something like a blaze. 

‘“‘There’s no use in trying to make these chips 
burn, they are too wet; but don’t look grieved 
about it, Jane—I’ll run over home and get some- 
thing to make you up a nice fire;’’ and, brushing 
the ashes from her apron, the kind-hearted 
neighbor left the dreary room. 

Jane Keith sat down on the floor, and shiver- 
ingly pulled her little shaw] around her shoul- 
ders, but she soon sprang to her feet, for from the 








on each side paled, cleared it all at a leap; and, {low bed in the corner came a voice— 
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«Jane! Jane! where are you?” 

“Here, close by you, mother;’’ and the child 
pressed her rosy cheek to the thin, white hand of 
the sick woman; ‘‘but are you worse?—do tell me, 
do you want anything?” 

“No, nothing; only I am chilled from head to | 
foot.. Jane, it is very cold here.” 

“T know it, dear mother. The fire will not | 
burn, but Matty Ridge has gone to get some 
wood. Perhaps, when she comes back we will 
be warmer.” 

Gertrude Keith gave no heed to these words. 
She closed her eyes, and lay thus so long and so 
silently that the little girl thought she slept. But 
Jane was mistaken, for, when she sought to 
move away, the cold fingers tightened upon hers, 
and the low, sweet voice murmured— 

‘Don’t leave me, Jane; I want to talk to you. 
You are cold, child; come close to me;” and, 
creeping under the miserable covering, Jane 
Keith clung with a shudder to her mother. ‘Is 
there any money in the house, Jane?”’ 

The child shook her head sadly. 

“Have we any wood?” 

“Only little pieces that the neighbors give 
us;”’ and Jane hid her face in the pillow, and 
cried. 

‘Poor darling, so young and yet so wretched,”’ 
said Gertrude Keith, passing her hand gently 
over her daughter’s silken curls. “I could cry, 
too, not for myself, but for you.” 

“And J was crying for you, mother;” and the 
little girl wiped her eyes and tried to smile. 

‘‘Well, then, daughter, we will have no tears; 
and now tell me where is Basil?” 

“He went away early this morning. He has 
gone to look for work.”’ 

‘Then he got none yesterday?” 

*“‘No, mother.”’ 

“Poor Basil! poor Jane!” faintly murmured 
the sick woman. Then again she closed her 
eyes, but this time Jane knew she was not sleep- 
ing. Gertrude Keith was praying, and the cry 
of her agonized heart was, ‘Lord, have mercy 
on my children.” 

Along the dark passage came a quick, boyish 
step, then the door opened, and Basil Keith 
came into the room. Mrs. Keith raised herself 
upon her elbow, and looked eagerly at her son— 

“Can you get any work, Basil?” 

“No—no,”’ and, with a sort of sobbing moan, 
the boy knelt beside the little bed. «I don’t 
mind being so poor for myself, mother, but it 
makes my heart sick to think I can do nothing 
for you and Jane.” 

‘‘As for me,” said Gertrude Keith, calmly, “I 
shall soon be where hunger and cold cannot 
come. Don’t cry, my darlings. I sorrow only ; 
for you, dear son, sweet daughter; this will be, 
indeed, the bitterness of death, to go from you, 
and leave you so lonely, so miserable.’’ 

And little Jane answered her mother only by a | 
Ee burst of tears; but Basil, raising his 

ad, said cheerfully— 

“You will not die, mother: you will get well, 
and then I can get work, and we will all be 
happy once more.”’ 

“Poor dreamer,” whispered the sick woman, 
and then she twined her arms more fondly round 

















her children, and the three, clinging together, 
wept bitterly. 

That wretched home, with its dreary room, 
that weeping, shivering mother and her children, 
made a sad picture. Yet, after all, 1 was but 
one of many. Grievous Want was forever paint- 
ing such, and scattering them through that great 
city; but Charity slept, and men’s hearts were 
slow to look on these woful pictures. 

A bright fire leaped up on the hearth, and 
Matty Ridge, turning from her work with a glad 
heart, felt that it was more blessed to give than 
to receive. 

‘‘Don’t thank me any more, Mrs. Keith,” she 
said, ‘‘it is sure my pleasure to help you. I'll 
do anything for you I can, and I am grieved 
enough that I can do so little, for it is cutting me 
to the heart to see a delicate born lady like you 
in such a place.” 

CHAPTER Il. 

“Basil, I thought of it as I lay awake last 
night in the cold, white moonlight. It seems to 
me all that can be done; there is no other way. 
I know this cup is very bitter. Child, can you 
take it?” 

“Mother, I cannot. 
thing but this?”’ . 

And from Gertrude Keith’s pale lips sadly 
came the answer— 

«‘No—nothing.” 

“I would save your high spirit this, if I could, 
but we are starving, we are freezing, and aid 
must be sought. Go but to one person, Basil. 
If Ryall Marsh refuses you, ask no one else.” 

Basil Keith looked moodily on the floor. A 
fierce struggle was going on in his proud heart, 
and he answered in a stifled voice— 

‘«<Mother, it will kill me to beg.”’ 

«‘No—no, boy, it will not; the pang will be 
sharp, but it will soon be over. Why, Basil, 
how strangely you talk; hunger and cold you 
have battled stoutly with, and yet you say 2 
will kill you to beg.” 

Gertrude Keith said this in a quick, excited 
way, and Basil turned towards her; then he met 
her large black eyes fixed imploringly upon 
him. That look went to his heart, and, burying 
his face in his hands, the boy wept. At length, 
Basil grew calm, and, brushing away the tears, 
he said, slowly and firmly— 

“It is over now, mother. I will go.” 

Yes! the sharp conflict was ended. Poverty 
had triumphed! Pride was conquered. 

«<Bless you, Basil, for this. I have long shrunk 
from this step, but my heart is weak; 1 cannot 


Oh! tell me, is there no-. 


‘endure much. Perhaps, I do wrong in sending 


you to Ryall Marsh, yet he may help us; and 
want is stern and bitter.”’ 

«“T know it, dear mother, and let me go now— 
now, whilst I am braced for it;” and the boy 
picked up his cap, but his mother checked him. 

‘‘Take Jane with you, she is so little, and so 
fair, and it may be de can help you the better to 
plead your story. ee together, you can 
move his heart; and, Basil, remember, boy, you 
do not go to Ryall Marsh as an every-day beggar. 
You have a right to ask help from that man. 
His injustice, his oppression, robbed your father 
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of his possessions, and sent him to an early 
grave. Ryall Marsh made us what we are, and 
I send you to him to ask but your own again.” 

And Basil Keith pinned the scanty shawl care- 
fully around his little sister, and smoothed with 
loving fingers the brown curls under the old 
hood. Then he took her by his side, and his 
hand was on the latch when his mother again 
called him— 

“IT have just thought of something, Basil,” 
said she, earnestly; ‘‘will you get mea piece of 
a @ pencil?” 

il wondered. 

“There is nothing here, mother, but the leaf 
of an old book.” 

“That will do. Push the pillows under me 
while I write. There, ’tis done. Don’t look at 
it, my child. Put it in your pocket, and should 
Ryall Marsh sternly refuse you, give him this. 
Don’t tell him your names,” and, gasping for 
breath, the sick woman sank back in her bed. 

“Take care of mother when we are gone, 
Matty,” whispered Basil, as he passed the kind 
neighbor in the little entry. ‘We will come 
back soon.” 

Matty promised, and the children hurried into 
the street. They looked round more than once 
at their home, and half wondered if they ought 
not to run back again to tell Matty to take care 
of their mother. 

“And Basil thought Ais struggle was hard. 
Ah! if he had but known how my heart shrank 
from sending him to that man. Bitter straits— 
sharp sufferings—have driven me to it, though. 
God grant that Ryall Marsh may have mercy on 
me and my children;” and with tears Gertrude 
Keith hid her face upon her pillow. 

Basil and Jane Keith went hand in hand 
through the crowded streets, shiveringly clinging 
to each other, whilst the rich and the gay pushed 
past the little children, unheeding their wretched- 

ess. The air was biting cold, and from the 
fdull, sad sky overhead came ever and anon a 
F tiny snow-flake. Basil and Jane Keith shud- 
_ dered when it fell on them. Snow was full of 
cold misery to them. 

Ryall Marsh’s great brick house, with its 
gleaming marble steps, loomed out grimly in the 
distance, and Basil felt his heart sinking as they 
crossed towards it. 

“We are little beggars, now, Jane,”’ whis- 
pered he, bitterly, as he lifted the heavy knocker. 
“We have come to ask this man for money: 
don’t you feel as though you could kill yourself 
for very shame? I do.”’ 

“No, Basil,” said the little girl, lifting her 
large, black eyes to her brother’s flushed face, 
“no I do not; we are only doing as mother told 
us. Would she send us here if there was shame 
in it?” 

“She wouldn’t, I am ‘sure. Ah! Jane, you 
are right; but this thing grieves me to the soul.” 
CHAPTER Ill. 

“Two children who would see you, sir,” and 
with this the servant threw open the door. And 
Basil and Jane went into a grand, gloomy -look- 
ing parlor, richly carpeted, and hung with great 
mirrors and rare paintings; there they stood silent 








and wondering, till a sharp voice from the upper 
end of the room caused them to start and turn thi- 
ther. It was Ryall Marsh who spoke, and his 
words were rough— 

“If you want anything of me, out with it, and 


} begone, for I have little time to waste on you.” 


Then Basil, followed by Jane, went close up to 
the stern-browed man, who sat in his cushioned 
chair by the fire, and the two stood before him 
with downcast eyes, for in their childish hearts 
they were afraid. 

“What have you come for? Why don’t you 
speak?” and these angry questions seemed by 
their harshness to infuse new strength in Basil, 
for he raised his head, and said— 

‘“We have come to ask money of you. Sir, we 
are starving, we are very cold at home; will you 
not help us?” 

Ryall Marsh pushed back his spectacles, and 
looked keenly at the boy. 

“You are a cool young beggar, I see; but be 
off, I have nothing for you.” 

But Basil pleaded—“Do not send us away, we 
are so very poor, So very wretched: give us but a 
little, and the dear angels will bless you for it.” 

‘It certainly don’t matter to me if you are so 
very poor; I am not bound to support every lazy 
young beggar who strolls about. Come, you had 
better be tramping,” and the old man’s brow 
wrinkled with an angry frown. 

Then out spoke the fiery heart of Basil Keith— 
‘*How dare you, sir, call me a lazy young beg- 
gar? Iam not such; but you are a wicked man— 
you cheated my father out of all that he had; I 
have a right to come to you; I am asking but my 
own again.” 

Ryall Marsh looked up in fierce amazement. 
“What does the fool mean? I never knew your 
father, boy, and for your insolence take this;” 
and as the excited old man advanced towards 
Basil, little Jane threw herself upon her knees 
before him. 

“Don’t strike Basil, sir,” she sobbed; ‘‘don’t 
be angry with him, but do please have mercy on 
us, We are so very poor, and mother is sick, and 
so cold—do help us.”’ 

“Get along, you crying brat!”’ sternly said Ry- 
all Marsh, and then he roughly pushed Jane from 
him. The child staggered, and fell on her face. 
She was not much hurt, but sorely frightened. 
Her tears flowed faster than ever. And Basil 
Keith, his slight figure trembling, his pale cheek 
crimsoning, and his black eye flashing with fierce 
rage, sprang forward. 

‘You are cruel, Ryall Marsh,” he said, bitterly, 
“and as cowardly as you are cruel. Old man, 
how could you strike a little girl to the floor? I 
despise you, I spurn you; and now, if you offered 
me your gold, I would dash it in your face. Come, 
Jane, come darling, we will go away from here,” 
and the boy took his sister lovingly by the hand. 
But ere the two reached the door, Basil again 
spoke—“I hope God may forgive you, old Ryall 
Marsh, for this hour’s bitter work, but J cannot. 
We are so poor, and we came to you humbly 
asking alms. And how have you answered us? 
By harsh words, cruel refusals, and blows. And, 
mark me, sir, I will have revenge for this, yes, 
full revenge, even were it thirty years hence;” 
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and ceasing to speak, Basil Keith passed out 
with a firm proud step, from Ryall Marsh’s 
presence. And home went the children, even as 
they came, sorrowing and friendless; but, in Ba- 
sil’s heart was kindled an angry fire, and on his 
lips trembled a bitter word—revenge! revenge! 

* * * * * * * 

‘Mother, I have told you all. Ryall Marsh 
had no mercy on us, and I dashed the paper on 
the floor, and left him; I left him sitting amongst 
his fair and goodly things whilst we passed out 
miserable. Mother, I will have revenge on that 
old man; I told him so, and I mean to keep that 
vow,” and Basil’s face flushed with passion. 

‘¢¢Vengeance is mine, I will repay, saith the 
Lord,’”’ slowly and solemnly said Gertrude Keith; 
“son, remember what the Book says, ‘Bless them 
which curse you, pray for those who despitefully 
use you.’ Ryall Marsh has dealt harshly with 
my children, he has done me other wrongs you 
dream not of; yet, God helping me, I forgive 
him. Basil, do even this—forgive, as you hope 
to be forgiven.” And this was the mother’s last 
counsel to her boy, for, as the night deepened, 
Gertrude Keith grew faint and weak, and her 
voice became low and gasping, so that the neigh- 
bors who stood about her knew that the angel of 
death had called her. ‘The swellings of Jordan” 
were not terrible to the dying woman; a sure 
Comforter was crossing with her, and upon Him 
she leaned rejoicingly. 

When the morning came, it founda white- 
robed earth, pure with glistening snow, but as for 
Gertrude Keith she had put on a whiter raiment, 
one goodly and fair, even the spotless robe of a 
‘blessed immortality.’’ 

CHAPTER IV. 

‘‘At your peril let those insolent young beggars 
darken my doors again.”” And after this rough 
command, Ryall Marsh dismissed his servant, 
and sat moodily down by the fire. A tiny piece 
of paper lay on the carpet, and the old man, 
hardly recking what he did, stooped and picked 
it up. Then he read with misty eyes, and a 
strange sudden sinking at his heart, these three 
words—‘ Remember little Getty.’’ This was the 
paper the beggar boy had dashed down so proudly, 
and this was its pleading message—‘‘Remember 
little Getty.” And memory took Ryall Marsh 
back to earlier years, when he first sat a lonely 
man in his grand house. She brought to his side 
afairy child with long raven curls and great black 
eyes, who looked up lovingly in his face, and mur- 
mured, when he caressed her—‘‘dear uncle.’’ 

That was “little Getty,” his orphan niece, his 
adopted daughter, and the old man groaned as the 
vision faded away. And memory drew another 
a and Ryall Mark’s heart smote him as he 

ooked upon it. Kneeling before him, in- the 
moonlight, was a white-robed figure with clasped 
’ hands and pleading words, but he seemed to re- 
pulse her angrily, and when she clung to him he 
struck her to the ground. Then a tall, slender 
man, with high, haughty brow, darted forward, 
and raising the weeping girl to his bosom, sooth- 
ed her, saying—‘We will go from here, Ger- 
trude, cease to plead with your uncle—am I not 
your husband; better to you than all the world?” 


| And when this scene faded, old Ryall Marsh 


knew that he had looked upon his niece, and her 
husband, Pierre Keith, even as they had sought 
his forgiveness after their marriage. Then Ryall 
Marsh sat in his counting-house, and papers lay 
before him, and as he looked on them he rejoiced, 
for he saw that but a stroke of his pen would 
make Pierre Keith a beggar. As he hesitated, 
the tempter stood by him, and whispered —‘ Why 
show mercy on the man who stole away the 
blossom of your heart, your little Getty? Re- 
venge yourself on him, and punish her disobe- 
dience.”” And Ryall Marsh yielded, and the 
deed was'done. Now came back the days of 
tearful entreaties, and beseeching letters, all of 
which the old man cast from him with scornful 
mockery and a hardened heart: then silence fol- 
lowed, profound, prolonged—‘‘little Getty’? had 
ceased to plead. 

«And those little beggars were her children, 
that was the reason their black eyes thrilled me, 
so like hers—yet I drove them from me. Oh, 
‘Getty,’ if I had but known.” 

But Ryall Marsh’s heart, as though amazed at 
this unwonted mood, fell suddenly and heavily 
back into its iron case, the child’s play was over 
—the old man was himself again, stern and 
unrelenting; and, with a grim smile, he cast the 
paper into the fire. 

“Remember little Getty.” Well, had she not 
been remembered with bitter faithfulness for at 
least a weary hour, and ras not that enough? 

* * * * 











Like a skilful artificer, who noiselessly doeth 
his work, Time hurried on, and wrought mar- 
vellous changes. Basil and Jane Keith went 
out into the great world, and, for a while, strug- 
gled sorely; but their path was not always to lie 
over the bleak and rugged moor, or by the bit- 
ter waters, and, in due season, came a change. 
Pierre Keith’s oldest brother, wealthy and child- 
less, (by what some would call a lucky chance 
yet, what was God’s gracious providence, ) disco: 
vered these children, and adopted them as his 
own. Then to Basil and Jane, poverty ceased to — 


the misty memory of a dark dream. And to | 
others came changes. Ryall Marsh fell suddenly 
from his high estate. Gold took wings, and fled 
from him, and his name vanished from amongst 
the rich and the strong of the city. And, as 
Ryall Marsh’s wealth had been great, so now was 
his poverty. The old man became a beggar. 

He who does not see the dread. seal of muta- 











bility upon all things earthly, has looked upon life 
‘with but dim and mistaken eyes. Oh, walk ye 
warily amongst the high places, and “let him 
‘that standeth take heed lest he fall.” ' 
CHAPTER V. 
Across the Heavens were sailing great black 
; Clouds, through which the stars looked out faintly, 
‘and up and down the earth went moaning a keen 
searching wind. It was a bleak November night, 
full of cold and gloom. 
Upon the broad steps of a great hotel, crouched 
{an old and wretched-looking man; he was sick 
‘and faint, but the din of the city drowned his 





be the stern, living reality which had for so many 
years walked closely by their sides; it became only ~~ 
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moans, and the crowd hurried by unheeding his 
misery. At last, before the hotel, there stopped 
a travelling carriage, and from it alighted two 
persons—Basil Keith and his sister. They came 
up the steps with light laughter and merry words, 
and as the old sick beggar’ raised his head and 
saw their costly furs and warm wrappings, he 
drew his miserable rags closer round him with a 
shudder. He was so very cold. 

After a time the hall door opened, and Basil 
Keith stood again upon the steps; as he turned to 
descend them, his quick eye fell upon the crouch- 
ing figure, which, half-hidden in the shadow, 
seemed as though it were trying to shrink away 
into the very bricks and mortar. Basil bent over 
the old man and spoke kindly to him, but he was 
too chilled and weak to give any answer. 

“Who is this wretched creature?’’ Basil asked 
of a servant. 

“That, sir,” said the waiter, ‘is one of the 
most troublesome beggars as is in this city. It’s 
old Ryall Marsh; he comes here about fifty times 
a day,and according to what he says, he is al- 
ways either freezing or starving.” 

“Bring him in,” said Basil so earnestly, that 
the servant started; ‘bring him in, place this 
old man in one of your best rooms; take care of 
him. Tell your master the responsibility of this 
matter shall rest upon myself. Why do you 
linger? Ihave money. You will not lose by it.” 

But the servant shrank back from touching the 
miserable beggar, and Basil Keith himself raised 
the old man from the steps, and supported him 
into the hall. 

“He is benumbed and bewildered with cold,” 
said Basil, as he looked pityingly in Ryall Marsh’s 
pallid face; “here, take him to a warm room, 
place him in bed, care well for him; I will pay 
you,” 


* * * * * * 


‘Jane, do you remember Ryall Marsh?” 
Jane Keith shuddered, then she looked up from 


mer luxurious chair wonderingly at her brother. 


ut she did not see his face. Basil was leaning 


_ against the mantel-piece, steadily gazing into the 


“Yes, I remember him,” she answered, mourn- 


- fully; ‘‘but, oh! Basil, why did you ask me that 


question? It has awakened such a host of bitter 


. memories.” 


Basil Keith crossed the room, and sat down be- 
side his sister. 

“Jane,” he said gravely, ‘if Ryall Marsh should 
by some strange Providence come before us, not 
as the proud rich man, but as a miserable, desti- 
tute beggar, seeking our alms, what ought we to 


and tell me.” 

“Basil, with the memory of the past brightl 
before me, I answer you. I forgave Ryall Mars 
long ago. Now, were he to seek aid from me, he 
should have it. I would pity him. I would help 
him gladly—freely.”’ 

wand yet, Jane, he struck you.” 

“Brother, have you forgotten it is written, ‘re- 
turn good for evil?’ ’ and Jane Keith looked up 
with a beaming, tearful smile, in Basil’s face. 

“No, dear and noble-hearted sister, I have not. 


I have talked thus but to try you. Ryall Marsh 


‘ig indeed a wretched beggar. I found him sick 
and cold upon the hotel steps, and but one hour 
ago, I had him brought into this house. Jane, 
we will befriend this old man, and let us com- 
pletely forget the past, and remember only that he 
was our mother’s uncle.’ 

And this was Basil Keith, the Basil who long 
years before had vowed from his boyish heart 
fierce revenge upon Ryall Marsh. That fiery 
heart was changed and purified, its bitter enmity 
was put away, and Basil Keith, now a humble 
follower of ‘-Him, who when He was reviled, re- 
viled not again’”’—could truly say to Ryall Marsh, 
“T forgive thee.” 

CHAPTER VI. 

Worn out with want and suffering, the old man 
sickened. A terrible scorching fever burned ever 
in his brain, so that he knew not, nor could he 
clearly see the faces of his tender and constant 
watchers—Basil and Jane Keith. 

And one night when Basil slept heavily, for he 
was wearied by continual watching, Jane came 
to his side and awoke him. ‘Get up, dear Basil,” 
she said, ‘‘and come with me to Ryall Marsh’s 
room; the fever has left him, and he is calm and 
quiet now. When I handed him some water, he 
looked up in my face with a pleasant smile, and 





{ called me ‘little Getty’—perhaps he thinks I am 


mother; but come and see him, a change has come 
over the old man.” 

And when the brother and sister went again 
{to Ryall Marsh’s bedside, he looked steadfastly 
in their faces, and asked, ‘‘Are not you Basil and 
Jane, the children of Pierre and Gertrude Keith?”’ 

Jane started at this question, but her brother 
calmly answered, ‘‘We are.” 

‘And tell me,”’ went on the old man witha 
kind of nervous earnestness, ‘‘do you know how 
harshly I drove your mother from my house after 
her marriage; how cruelly I worked her husband’s 
ruin?” 

Again he paused for an answer, and again 
Basil bowed his head and answered, ‘‘We do.” 

“Yet another question,” said Ryall Marsh, 
‘care you the children who came to my house that 
winter-day asking help, and whom I sent from 
me with such bitter, angry refusals?” 

Then answered both brother and sister, “We 
are indeed the same, but we have forgiven all that 
long since.” 

‘What manner of creatures are you?” asked 
Ryall Marsh, half mockingly; ‘‘surely not like 
‘every-day flesh and blood, that you can thus for- 
give and befriend the man who has shown no- 
thing but harsh enmity to you. How can you 





~ .do? What would you do? Remember the past, | do this?” 


} “Not of ourselves, indeed, sir,” replied Jane 
} Keith, ‘‘have we done this, but by the gracious 
; help of the Almighty Forgiver. From His word 
, we have learned to bless those who curse us, and 
) pray for those who despitefully use us.” 
; «Those are sweet words, Jane Keith, and you 
said them in a loving voice, like my ‘little Getty’s.’ 
; Your eyes and hair are like her’s, too, so beauti- 
; ful and black; kneel down beside me, and tell me 
) again that you forgive me.” 
And this the lady did, earnestly and tearfully. 


| ‘You told me years ago, Basil Keith, that you 
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would have revenge on me. Now that hour has 
come, and your revenge is complete; it stings me 
to the heart; it verily is as ‘coals of fire upon my 
head.’ ’’ And the old man groaned. 

«Be comforted, sir,”’ said Basil, kindly; ‘ think 
no more of these things; they are long since past 
and forgiven, most truly by Jane and myself. As 
for my boyish threat of revenge, forgive that. My 
mother chided me for it, and on her death: bed she 
bade me forgive you even as she had done.” 

A smile came over Ryall Marsh’s wrinkled } 
face. “Forgiven by ‘little Getty’ and her children; } 
that is sweet—and now, oh! God, will Thou not } 
too forgive me, a wretched, dying sinner?” 

When morning light came, it found Ryall} 
Marsh cold and rigid upon his bed. The stern old } 
man was dead; his dark life was ended, and he} 
had closed his eyes, tenderly watched and soothed 
by those whom he had most injured. 

Basil Keith had a fair monument placed over 
Ryall Marsh’s remains, and this people yet look 
upon with wonder. They know that old Ryall 
Marsh, the beggar, rests beneath, but they do 
not know why the rich stranger and his beautiful 
sister nursed him with such tender care, and at 
last placed his body in so lovely a resting: place. 
And this was Basil Keith’s revenge, threatened so 
fiercely in his boyhood, executed so gloriously in 
his manhood. Surely it was not of this world, 
for earth’s children would scorn such a revenge. 


THE BACHELOR AND THE BABY. 


There was no one at home except baby’s mo- 
ther, and baby, and I. Baby had just gone to 
sleep, when baby’s mother remembered a trifling 
commission which she had promised to execute 
for me in the village. With an injunction to touch 
the cradle if baby awoke, she departed, leaving 
me proud of my new employment, and lulled by 
past immunity into a state of fatal security. His- 
“2 full of similar examples. 

ith one eye on my book, and the other on the 
cradle, like a faithful watch-dog, I listened to the 
retreating footfall that should have warned me, 
but did not, ‘to look out for squalls.” I had no 
idea of the awful responsibility which I had taken 
upon myself, or I should have shrunk from it as 
a cat does from water, or a mastiff from a churn- 
ing-machine. In fact, I rather suspect that I felt, 
in a trifling degree, ambitious that baby should 
Open one Y pete one—that I might have the 
leasure of shutting it again. Unwery mortal! 
ow little do we know when we are well off! My 
ambition was but too soon to be gratified; I had 
et to learn by bitter experience how weary is the 
jot of those who—tend on babies. 

I wonder whether infants are conscious in their 
sleep of their mother’s absence, and know that an 
opportunity has arrived for ‘‘cutting up their 
didoes?”’ 

The baby, over whose slumbers I had become 
the guardian genius— how the flies pitched into 
its nose!—was as sound asleep as any baby could 
be when its mother departed; but no sooner had 
her shadow faded from the room than symptoms 
of wakefulness began to appear. First came a 
sigh: then a chuckle, that said, as plain as a} 
chuckle could say, ‘‘Now for some fun;”’ then one 














eye opened and shut, and then both began peep- 
ing about, till the head seemed inclined to bob off 
the pillow. 

I felt a little nervous at these symptoms—only 
alittle. “Poh!” said I to myself, ‘‘a roll or two 
of the cradle will soon settle your business, young- 
ster.”” But it did not. Baby was bound to have 
a spree. It knew that ‘its mother was out.” That 
big, bothersome blue-bottle fly, too, tired of 
watching for the shipover the clock face, started on 
a voyage of discovery on its own account, and the 
first promonotory which it reached was the nose 
of the baby, a tempting spot, upon which it land- 
ed for refreshments, buzzing most villanous as it 
did so. It was a ticklish landing, however, and 
baby soon drove it off with a sneeze that astonish- 
ed its nerves, and mine, too, more than the fly’s, 
for the fly was accustomed to ticklish situations, 
which I was not. Baby was thoroughly roused. 
Up went its round, chubby arm; but a rock of the 
cradle soon sent that back to its place. I did 
rock that cradle beautifully. The little head rolled 
to and fro as easily as if it had been fastened on 
by a toy mandarin’s neck. I could not help ad- 
miring myself for the way in which I did it, and 
[ am sure that any reasonable baby would have 
gone to sleep again, if only for compliment’s sake; 
but the baby in the cradle didn’t. The moment 
the rocking ceased, up popped the little head, 
like Judy’s in the show, with a small peevish 
cry. That cry! it was like the ‘‘fizzing of the 
fuse” of a powder magazine, sure to end in an 


explosion. 


Were you ever roused in the middle of the 
night by the maid-of-all-work coming in her slip- 
pers and night-cap to inform you that the house 
was on fire? Did you ever stand near a Dutch- 
man who was weighing gunpowder with a lighted 
cigar in his mouth? Did you ever stand over the 
boiler of a Mississippi steamboat, and expect every 
moment to be landed on the tree-tops half a mile 
inland? If not, you cannot conceive my horror 
when I heard that cry. I was in a cold perspi- 
ration from head to foot. Ihave no doubt that ~ 
hail-stones as big as peas might have been picked 
off my forehead. I rocked for dear life, and baby 
bounced about like a ball of India-rubber. But 
it was all useless. I sang all the songs that I 
could think of, from the cabalistic «‘Hushaby!” 
to ‘Cease, rude Boreas!’’ I tried tenor, and I 
tried bass; but the baby did not know the differ- 
ence. It seemed to think it all base. The louder 
I sang, the louder it cried. It was bawl and 
squall; and squall beat. The cry peevish became 
the cry indignant, and the cry indignant became 
the squall imperative. Blue-bottle buzzed with 
delight, and danced a hornpipe on the window, 
while the clock kept up a tantalizing ‘Go it! go 
it!” " 

In an unlucky moment, I lifted the little tem- 

t out of the cradle. Never, never, never will 
para such an act of thoughtless imprudence 
again! Before I did so, I could have truly sung 
with the poet, ‘The white squall raves;”’ but af- 
terwards the fiercest blasts of Boreas seemed 
belching from that little throat. 

In the hope of quieting the tornado, I took it 
in my arms, waddled it to and fro the room; 
tossed it up and down till my shouiders ached; 
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dandled it on my knees, now the right one,"‘now gaze more longingly over the ocean in search of a 


the left; but nothing would do. 
gale, that multiplied squall seemed to be endless. 
I felt really alarmed. I was completely terrified. 
I saw visions of convulsions and sucth-like ills 
that infant ‘flesh is heir to.”” If I had been in 
the city, I am sure that a crowd would have col- 
lected. I might have been taken up and accused 
of an attempt to commit infanticide—perhaps 
been published in the papers as a wretch guilty 
of cruelty to dumb animals. Dumb! How I 
wished that the dear family organ had been 
dumb! I even envied the deaf men that pick up 
cinders. 

I looked at the clock and exclaimed, in despair, 
‘‘When will the mother return?” and the clock 
answered, with mocking monotony, “Not yet! 
not yet!” Blue-bottle had ceased its buzzing, and 
returned to its old quarters over the dial-plate, to; 
watch for the reappearance of the ship; perhaps 
asking, as impatiently as I did, the question, 
‘*When will she return?’’ while the clock con- 
tinued to repeat, unceasingly, ‘‘Not yet! not 
yet!” 

I knew not what do, and rushed-a dozen times } 








Like an easterly } 


sail, than I did down the road for a bonnet and 
curls. I could have smiled lovingly on the fattest 
dowager that ever sweltered in the West Indies, 
or the thinnest scrub that pays her devotions to 
the door-steps. But the feminine, like other use- 
ful commodities, had all vanished when most 
wanted. Even the cat, accustomed to nursing as 
she was—even the cat, sensible creature, had dis- 
appeared. Like the distressed hero of a novel, I 
was left tomy own resources, and had no resources 
left. There was a baby flopping about on the 
floor like a porpoise on a ship’s deck, as if lying 
on its beam ends was a natural position. I right- 
ed it a dozen times, but over it went again, as if 
all its ballast had shifted to the head. I brought 
the shovel and tongs and the bellows from the 
fireplace, but baby wouldn’t look at them, not a 
bit of it; although I took the trouble to blow the 
bellows in the blue-bottle’s face, and sent the 
threads on the carpet flying about the room. 
Even the clothes-brush and nutmeg-grater proved 
no attraction, and I broke a suspender-button 
hopping about like a frog on all-fours. If I had 
stood on my head, and shook the pennies out of 


to the door, hoping to see the coming relief. But} my pockets, it would have had no effect. Even a 
the walls of the distant church and the houses be-} lump of sugar would not bribe it to be quiet. It 
yond were thick, and I could not look through} made wry faces at the mirror, and pitched savage- 
them. The brook was laughing in the sunshine, }ly into the pillow, turned indignantly from the 
and murmuring joyously as it glided over the} tea-kettle and squared off at the rolling-pin. If 
stones, and I felt a strong temptation to pop the) I had given it the carving-knife, I do verily be- 
piping part of baby into it. I am sure the clock} lieve that it would have cut off its own head, and 
cried, mockingly, ‘Do it! do it!’’ But the thought} made two squalls instead of one; but I forbore. 
of a coroner’s jury restrained me; a country jury } Give me credit for my magnanimity! I forbore. 


F been stowed away upon the mantel-piece, and, 


__ is an attribute of genius to accomplish its desires 
- With imperfect instruments. There was no stop 


- “through the din, was nothing to it. All the loco- 


a 


of Dutch boors, with short pipes in their mouths, 
and skulls two layers of brick thick. 

There was a rooster upon the fence flapping his 
wings and crowing like a Trojan—I do believe it 
Was over my perplexity; the pigs were grunting 
in their sty, pulling each other’s ears for amuse- 
ment; and a cow was giving nourishment to her 
calf in a distant field. Suddenly, a bright idea 
struck me. I seized an old tobacco-pipe that had 


immersing the bulb ina tumbler of water, thrust 
the stem into baby’s mouth. Baby was no ge- 
nius. I became satisfied of that in a minute. It 


e in the pipe. I tried it myself. : 
was at my wits’ ends, and laid the baby on 
the floor, cramming my fingers into my ears. It 
was of no use. I could not shut out the sound. 
It was like a thousand ‘‘ear-piercing pipes” drill- 
ing me through and through. I was riddled with 
screams that touched like galvanic wires on every 
nerve. The clatter ofa three-story cotton-mill, 
*with a hundred girls talking of new bonnets 


motives in the Union, tortured into a state of 
agony, would alone compare with it. But mill 
and locomotive might be stopped, and baby could 
not be quieted, even for a moment. Anything 
but a baby’s lungs would have been worn out by 
such an abuse of power. But their strength only 
increased, seeming to acquire new pipes at every 
blast. What would I not have given for the 
sight of a petticoat bearing down to my relief? 
Never did Robinson Crusoe on his desert island 





For nearly a mortal hour—an age—was I 
thus kept in a state of frenzy. My hairs stood 
up “‘like quills upon the fretful porcupine.” They 
have always stubbornly refused to lie down 
smoothly since. If my trials had lasted much 
longer, I should certainly have had a “‘gray head 
upon young shoulders.” Perhaps I should have 
sunk into the grave with a nervous fever, and had 
“Died of baby-nursing’’ for an epitaph upon 
my tombstone. Fortunately for the public in 
general, and me in particular, I was spared such 
a catastrophe by the return of the mother, who 
burst panting into the room at the critical mo- 
ment when my Job-like patience had miserably 
sae Re A degrees, as the water leaks from a 

roken-hooped bucket. With what a feeling of 
relief did I look up at the old clock as it announced 
to me, in its most cheerful tones, ‘‘She’s come! 
she’s come!”’ 

Would you believe it?—but I’m sure you can’t, 
the fact seems too great an enormity—that little 
piece of perversity was as quiet as a lambin a 
minute! Why, the mother was so deceived that 
she actually called it her ‘precious lamb!” I 
heard her, and was astounded. I wonder she 
didn’t feel sheepish; I know I did. Lamb, indeed! 
If that was being a lamb, what would it be when 
it became mutton? Why, it was fast asleep again 
in no time, and laughing in its dreams over the 
fun it had enjoyed. Didn’t I vow never to be 
caught alone with a baby again? If ever I am, 
may I be —— served in the same manner again. 
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HARMONIES. 


BY B. HATHAWAY. 


When falls the daylight’s silver bar, 
When darkness bringeth clearer sight, 
Gaze on the ebon cope of night, 

Count if ye can each rising star; 

A mighty sun, to worlds afar, 

Is yonder gem of trembling light. 


A mighty sun, thick clustered round, 
Through years by infant Time begun, 
With vastest orbs from chaos won; 

That to the future’s mystic bound, 

Through varying seasons circling round, 
Serene their radiant cycles run. 


Though seeming in confusion strown, 

On the broad bosom of the night, 

Each has a path unbourned and bright, 
Each has a pathway all its own; 
And walks its habitudes alone, 

In wide infinitudes of light. 


And as we map each twinkling star, 

Lone island on yon azure seas, 

We find but beauty dwells with these, 
The beauty that no chance can mar; 
Nor wrong can spoil, nor discord jar, 

Their high celestial harmonies. 


And shall alone, insentient clay, 
The laws of Heavenly order bind? 
And ‘chaos rule the spheres of mind, 
That still in darkness devious stray? 
Shall suns have their appointed way, 
And man his orbit never find? 


A being with himself at strife, 
O’erborne by passion, want, and sin; 
Lost in the eternal household din, 

With which his wandering soul is rife, 

He can but make his outer life 
A reflex of the life within. 


Wide wandering in primeval gloom, 
A world just rounding into form; 
Amid the elemental storm, 

And earthquake shocks of fiery doom, 

We list to discord’s endless boom, 
And pale and tremble with alarm. 


But on the ripening ages run:— 
Erewhile creation’s rising morn, 
Far shining on the dark forlorn, 

Shall hail his orb to order won, 

High, circling round life’s central sun; 
To other, higher heavens upborne. 


Each has an orbit pure and bright, .- 
To which no darkling fear shall bind; 
Would all that better pathway find— 

‘Tis but to learn to live aright; 
Love’s blest cynosure unite, 
As organs of one only mind. 


So shall we find our part to do, 
And let our light in labor shine; 
And knowing nature’s high design, 
Be to her better purpose true; 
Our life be beautiful and new, 
An efflux of the life divine. 
LITTLE PRaiR1E Ronvg; Mich., 1853. 











NOT IN. 
BY ALICE CAREY. 


She waited in the drawing room, 
Good Mrs. Mabel Moore; 

Six flounces of a pretty lace 
Were on the dress she wore; 

Upon her bosom a French rose, 

And on her cap some satin bows. 


One little foot just peeped without 
Her petticoats so white; 

Her hair, a little gray, ’tis true, 
Was put in curl, and bright; 

And sweet her glances shone around, 

As if some good thing she had found. 


The clock was on the stroke of eight, 
And still she sat apart, 

Now listening close, and laying now 
One hand upon her heart; 

And toying with her curls and rings, 

And doing other girlish things. 


At length a step was heard, and then 
A ringing at the door; 

*‘Five minutes and a half too soon,”’ 
Said Mrs. Mabel Moore. 

Then to her maid—‘‘It is no sin, 

Go quick, and say I am not in;”? 


‘For if he loves me as he says, 
He can afford to wait, 
And come again precisely at 
Five minutes after + ight. 
My nerves are really quite unstrung, 
So very earnestly he rung.”’ 


But true love never did run smooth, 
As oftentimes is told. 

And when the door was opened wide, 
And shivering in the cold, 

The maid beheld the expected guest, 

She smiled and curtseyed her best. 


And told him with a grace as sweet 
As if she craved a boon, 
Her mistress had declared it was 
A little bit too soon; 
And that she thought it was no sin 
To send him word she was not in. 


“Ay, very well,’’ the guest replied, 
«In truth I make no doubt, 
That whether she be in or no, 
I’ve surely found her out.”’ 
And she who sent him from the door 
Remaineth Mrs. Mabel Moore. 





Learning will accumulate wonderfully if you 
add a little every day. Do not wait for a long 
period of leisure. Pick up the book and gain one. 
new idea, if no more. Save that one, and add ~ 
another as soon as you can. 


Let humility be the virtue of the wise man, 
that he may appear like the fruit-burthened 
bs. , pressed down by the weight of his own 
wort. 


Memory is like a picture-gallery of our past 
days. The fairest and most pleasing of the pic- 
tures are those which immortalize the days of 
useful industry. 








. 
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THE MAN WHO STRUCK HIM- 
SELF. 


BY T. S. ARTHUR. 


Jason Elder belonged to that rather large class } 
of persons who find pleasure in the sufferings or } 
misfortunes of their fellow-men. This is stating 
the case rather broadly, and we do not, in the 
least, doubt that Jason, should he ever chance to 
discover this introduction of himself to the pub- 
lic, will eject our classification, so far as he is 
concerned. We makeit understandingly, how- 
ever. The fault we have indicated is usually the 
companion of another. The man who feels plea- 
sure in the ill-fortune of his neighbor will hardly 
hesitate to inflict an injury, if it can be done 
with impunity. 

Men of the class to whom Jason Elder belong- 
ed rarely pass far on their life-journey without 
misunderstanding with some of their fellow-pas- 
sengers. Of coxrse, they are always in the 
right, and their fellow-passengers in the wrong. 
And, as they are the injured and the oppressed, it 
is the most natural thing in the world for them to 
feel indignant, and quite as natural to retaliate— 
giving blow for blow. 

“The man who wrongs me, I neither forgive 
nor forget.” This was one of Jason Elder’s say- 
ings, and a very bad saying we cannot help de 
claring it to be—particularly so in Jason’s ¢ase, 
for he quite lived up to his principles. Of course, 
judgment as to wrong was always rendered by 
himself, and on evidence wholly ex parte. If he 
believed that another meant to do him wrong— 
and he could believe, sometimes, on very slight 
evidence—an evil purpose was as quickly born in 
his mind as if positive testimony were before his 





es. 

In fact, Jason Elder was a very bad sort of a 
man, and often very troublesome to those who 
» had any dealings with him. 

Among those who were favored with the hearty 
dislike of Elder, was a master-mechanic in a 
small way, named Martin Lee, who, by industry 
and economy, had accumulated enough to buy 
himself a house of moderate size, as a home for 
his family. Elder also owned a house in the 
same neighborhood. These houses were built on 
@ piece of ground that originally belonged to the 
same estate. 

Mr. Lee was a very upright man—too upright 
and independent to have much intercourse with a 
man like Elder, and not mortally offend him. He 
had so offended him, and the offence was neither 
forgotten nor forgiven. In more than one in-} 
. Stance his enemy had sought to do him injury, | 
* ‘ but the poisoned arrows, flung from his bow, had | 
~ . flown harmlessly by him. 

One day, while in conversation with one of) 











“Indeed!” Our gentleman was all alive now, 
and commenced rubbing his hands in delighted 
expectation. ‘What about the ground?”’ 

“Title defective,’’ was the laconic answer. 

“No!” 

“Fact. Had it from old Larkin; and I rather 
think he ought to know something about it.”* 

‘Well, that is news! Got a bad title, eh? 
I wonder who’s on the hip now, Mr. Martin Lee?” 

“But surely, Mr. Elder,” said his informant, 
“you will not take advantage of this information 
to injure our friend Lee?”’ 

“‘Won’t I, indeed! Wait and see. If I don’t 
deal him a staggering blow, my name is not 
Jason Elder—that’s all. I always said I'd 
bide my time. Ha! ha! A flaw in his title. 
But that’s just his way of doing business. I'd 
like to see any one pick a flaw in mine.” 

True to the evil purpose declared, Elder took 
the first opportunity to search out the party to 
whom the property owned by Lee would revert, 
in case a defect really did exist in his title, and 
communicated the fact alleged. This individual, 
whose name was Earl, seemed at first incredu- 
lous; but when Larkin was mentioned as au- 
thority, seemed to feel quite an interest in the 
matter. 

“T am really indebted to you,” he said, with a 
bland smile; ‘‘should it prove true that there is a 
defect, I shall have quite a windfall; and it could 
not have reached me in a better time. I will 
have the matter investigated at once.” 

“That blow will tell hard, surely. I have 
planted it below the fifth rib,” said Elder to him- 
self, in a tone of cruel exultation as he left the 
presence of Mr. Earl. 

Through much self-denial and hard labor, 
continued through many years, had Mr. Lee been 
able to provide a modest homestead for his fam- 
ily. He had been the more anxious to accom- 
plish this, from the fact, that declining health 
warned him of the approach of a day—how 
speedily it might arrive, he knew not—when the 
beloved ones who leaned on him so confidingly, 
would have none to care for them. If he could 
secure a home, into which they might cluster to- 
gether, he felt that much would be gained. And 
this he had accomplished; but the effort cost too 
dearly. He had taxed his physical system to an 
extent that produced a serious reaction; and, 
though he secured a dwelling for his family, he 
permanently weakened his constitution. 

One day, in making a sudden effort, he rup- 
tured a blood-vessel, and was taken home in a 
dangerous condition. This was on the very day 
that Jason Elder made the unfortunate discovery 
of a defect in the title of his property. Little 
dreamed he, as with death knocking at his door, 
he found consolation in the thought that his 
family, even if he were taken from them, would 











those idle gossiping individuals, who give more} not be left without a home; that at the very time, 
attention to other people’s business than they do} there was a movement on foot to deprive them of 
to their own, the latter said, in responding to) their little patrimony. And well for him was it 
some ill-natured remark uttered against Mr. Lee: | that the veil of ignorance was before his eyes; 
*T learned a fact yesterday that, may be, you) for, had he known of the threatened danger, the 
would like to hear?” knowledge would surely have cost him his life. 
-“*About that Lee?” eagerly inquired Elder. On the day following, a gentleman called at 
“Yes, or; I might better say, about the ground ; the house of Mr. Lee, to notify him that proceed- 
on which he has built that snug little house.”’ ings were about being instituted for the purpose 
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of testing the validity of his title; but learning | I will execute a quit claim to the property. That 

that he was dangerously ill, he went away with- ‘ sum is five hundred dollars. 

out leaving any word as to the purport of his; Jason Elder groaned aloud.. 

business. $ “If my claim to the property is good—and I 
In the meantime, Elder, who had not heard of : know it to be,” resumed Mr. Earl—“I can re- 

Mr. Lee’s illness, was awaiting, with some in-' cover three times that sum. If you compromise, 

terest, to see the ultimate effect of the blow he ‘I will act in a spirit of great moderation. But if 

had struck. There were times when, in a mea- ; you compel me to resort to law; I will take all 

sure, he repented of what he had done. But the | the law awards.” 

repentance was not very deep; and his ill-will to- Poor Jason Elder! The blow was a heavy one, 

wards Mr. Lee soon obliterated all traces thereof. | and it staggered him. A careful examination by 








On the third day Elder received a brief note | his lawyer only proved the assertion of Mr. 
‘Earl. [lis title to the property was not worth a 


‘dollar. Glad enough was he to accept the prof- 
‘fered compromise, though at the clear loss of over 
‘five hundred dollars! 

Well for Mr. Lee was it, that the blow aimed 
with such bitter malignity, did not execute the 
will of him by whom it was given. The conse- 
quence would, to all human foresight, have prov- 
ed fatal. Not until he was sufficiently recovered 
from his dangerous illness to be out again, did 
he learn of the evil that had been meditated, and 
how it had recoiled upon the head of his enemy. 

His pointed answer was: 

‘He digged a pit for another, and himself fell 
into it.” 

The declaration of Elder, made to more than 
one, that he had struck Mr. Lee a heavy blow, 
wag remembered in connection with his serious 
loss from a defect in his title; and for a long time 
afterwards, he was spoken of, familiarly, among 
those who knew him, as the ‘‘man who struck 
himself.” 

A broad illustration this, at what is taking 
place —— in hundreds of instances, around us. 
The evil that is meditated against others, usuall 
comes back, in some form, upon those who seek 
to do their neighbors a wrong. In this matter, 
there is a law of compensation which acts with 
unerring certainty. The blow that is struck in 
malice at another, may not seem to rebound. 
But, as surely as it is given, will its power to do 
harm remain unspent, until the circle of conse- 
quences is completed.—Jilustrated News. 


from Mr. Earl, desiring him to call at his office, 
as he wished to see him on particular business. 
There was something in this note that affected 
Mr. Elder unpleasantly. What it was, however, 
he could not discover, although he read it over 
and over again, at least half a dozen times. 

“T wonder what he wants with me?” he said, 
uneasily, as he started off promptly, to obey the 
summons. 

«Ah, Mr. Elder! I'm glad to see you.” Mr. 
Earl smiled, and offered his hand. But there 
was something wrong in the smile, and no heart 
whatever in the pressure of his hand. 

“I’ve been investigating that matter you 
brought to my notice,” said Mr. Earl, and his 
countenance assumed a grave aspect. 

‘“‘Ah! Have you? Well, sir, did you not find 
it as I said?” 

“There is a flaw, certainly, and a very serious 
one. 

“T was sure of it, from what Larkin said. 
He’s never at fault in matters of this kind.” 

“You aimed a heavy blow at Mr. Lee, m 
friend,’ said Mr. Earl. There was a quic 
change in his manner, followed by a pause. Then 
he added: 

««But it passed him unharmed, and struck an- 
other?” 

“Who?” eagerly inquired Elder. 

“‘Yourself!”’ was the startling response. 

“Me! I donot understand you, Mr. Earl!” 
The countenance of Jason Elder had become sud- 
denly overspread with alarm. 

‘-Mr. Lee’s title is perfectly good.” 

“Tt is?” 

“Yes. But—yours is defective!” 

“Impossible!” exclaimed Elder, turning pale. 

“Not at all. Mr. Larkin is rarely at fault in 
matters of this kind. He knew there was a flaw 
somewhere in the property that once belonged to 
my uncle’s estate, but erred in this instance. 
Mr. Lee is safe, but your title is not worth a cop- 
per. Iam much obliged to you for hunting up 
this windfall for me—I should hardly come across 
it myself; and in consideration thereof, will deal 
with you as leniently as possible. Of course, I 
do not expect you to take my word in regard to 
the flaw. Its existence, however, will soon be 
demonstrated. You had better see your lawyer, 
and ask him to call on me. Inthe meantime, I 
will say that, for various reasons, I am ready to 
compromise. I don’t wish to encounter the vexa- 
tions, delays and expense of legal proceedings; 
and, therefore, if you are disposed to meet me 
amicably, I will not be too exacting. In a word, 
then, I have in my own mind the sum for which 





If you wish to make yourself agreeable to any 
one, talk as much as you please about his or her 
affairs, and as little as possible about your own. 





A young lawyer, trying to establish himself in 
business, is in one respect like a young physician. 
He needs patience. 








He that cannot forgive others breaks down the 
bridge over which he must pass himself; for 
every man hath need to be forgiven. 





In Rome, Verdi’s new opera, the Troudador, 
has been brought out. An anvil chorus, with an 
accompaniment of sledge hammer, is introduced 
with striking effect. 





A Scotch philosopher, on hearing of the per- 
formances of the Distin Brothers, said, that ‘‘nae 
man could mak him believe that five pairsons 
played on sax horns.” 








_» embroidery, there’s a good Samaritan, and de- 
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WHAT LOVE WILL ACCOMPLISH. ! 


“This will never do,”’ said little Mrs. Kitty; } 
“chow I came to be such a simpleton as to get 
married before I knew how to keep house, is more 
and more of an astonisher to me. I can learn, 
and I will! There's Bridget told me yesterday 
there wasn’t time to make a pudding before din- 
ner. I had my private suspicions she was im- 
posing upon me, though I didn’t know enough 
about it to contradict her. The truth is, I’m no 
more mistress of this house than I am of the 
Grand Seraglio. Bridget knows it, too; and 
there’s Harry (how hot it makes my cheeks to 
think of it!) couldn’t find an eatable thing on the 
dinner-table yesterday. He loves me too well to 
say any thing, but he had such an ugly frown on 
his face when he lit his cigar and went off to his 


office. Oh, I see how it is, 
‘One must eat in matrimony, 
And love is neither bread nor honey, | 
And so, you underetand.’? 





‘‘What on earth sent you over here in this dis- 
mal rain?” said Kitty’s neighbor, Mrs. Green. 
“Just look at your gaiters.”’ 

“Oh, never mind gaiters,” said Kitty, untying 
her ‘rigolette,’ and throwing herself on the sofa. 
“f don’t kaow any more about cooking than a 
six weeks’ kitten; Bridget walks over my head 
with the most perfect Irish nonchalance; Harry 
looks as solemn as an ordained bishop; the days 
grow short, the bills grow long, and I’m the most 
miserable little Kitty that ever mewed. Do have 
pity on me, and initiate me into the mysteries of 
broiling, baking and roasting: take me into your 
kitchen now, and let me go into it while the fit 





ison me. I feel as though I could roast Chanti- 
cleer and all his hen-harems.”’ 

“You don’t expect to take your degree in one 
——sagggal said Mrs. Green, laughing immoder- 
ately. 

“Not a bit of it! Lintend to come every morn- 
ing, if the earth don’t whirl off its axle. I’ve 
locked up my guitarand my French and Italian 
books, and that irresistible ‘Festus,’ and nerved 
myself like a female martyr, to look a gridiron in 
the face without flinching. Come, put down that 


scend with me into the lower regions, before my 
enthusiasm gets a shower-bath;” and she rolled 
up her sleeves from her round white arms, took 
off her rings, and tucked her curls behind her ears. 

Very patiently did Mrs. Kitty keep her resolu- 
tion; each day added a little to her store of culi- 
nary wisdom. What if she did flavor her first 
custards with peppermint instead of lemon? what 
if she did ‘baste’ a turkey with saleratus instead ‘ 
of salt? what if she did season the stuffing with 
ground cinnamon instead of pepper? Rome wasn’t 
built in a day—cooks can’t be manufactured in a 
minute. 








Kitty’s husband had been gone just a month: 
He was expected home that very day. All the 
morning the little wife had been getting upa 
congratulatory dinner, in honor of the occasion. 
What with satisfaction and the kitchen fire, her 
cheeks glowed like a milkmaid’s. How her eyes 
sparkled, and what a pretty little triumphant 


toss she gave her head, when that big trunk was 
dumped down in the entry! It isn’t a bad thing, 
sometimes, to have a secret even from one’s own 


‘ husband. 


’ 


“On my word, Kitty,” said Harry, holding 
her off at arm’s length, ‘you look most pro- 
vokingly ‘well-to-do’ for a widow ‘pro. tem.’ I 
don’t believe you have mourned for me, the breath 
of a sigh. What have you been about? who has 
been here? and what mine of fun is to be prophe- 
sied from that merry twinkle in the corner of your 
eye? Any body hid in the closet or cupboard? 
Have you drawn a prize in the lottery?”’ 

‘‘Not since I married you,” said Mrs. Kitty; 
“and you are quite welcome to that sugar-plum 
to sweeten your dinner.” 

“How Bridget has improved,” said Harry, as 
he plied his knife and fork industriously; «I 
never saw these woodcock outdone, even at our 
bachelor club rooms at House. She shall 
have a present of a pewter cross, as sure as her 
name is McFlanigan, besides absolution for all 
the detestable messes she used to concoct with 
her Catholic fingers.” 

“Let me out! let me out!” said a stifled voice 
from the closet; ‘<you can’t expect a woman to 
keep a secret for ever.” 

‘‘What on earth do you mean, Mrs. Green?” 
said Harry, gaily shaking her hand. 

«Why, you see ‘Bridget has improved;’ i. e. to 
say, little Mrs. Kitty there, received from my 
hands yesterday a diploma, certifying her Mis- 
tress of Arts, Hearts and Drumsticks, having 
spent every morning of your absence in perfecting 
herself as a housekeeper. There now, don’t drop 
on your knees to her till I have gone. I know 
very well when three is a crowd, or, to speak 
more fashionably, when I am ‘de trop,’ and I'm 
only going to stop long enough to remind you 
that there are some .wives left in the world, and 
that Kitty is one of ’em.”’ 

And now, dear reader, if you doubt whether 
Mrs. Kitty was rewarded for all her trouble, 
you'd better take a peep into that parlor, and 
while you are looking, let me whisper a secret 
in your ear confidentially. You may be as beau- 
tiful as Venus, and as talented as Madame de 
Stael, but you never’ll reign supreme in your 
liege lord's affections, till you can roast a turkey. 

Olive Branch. Fanny Fern. 








Morat Necation.—Three Paisley weavers, 
whose wives were quartered at Gourock for the 
season, were anxious to get across to Dunoon, one 
Sunday morning. Deeming it a profanation, how- 
ever, to employ an oared boat for that purpose, 
they employed a friend to negotiate with the cap- 
tain of the Rothsay Mail steamer, ‘‘to cast out a 
bit o’ his tow, and tak’ them wi’ him as he was 
gaun down that way at ony rate.” 

‘But what’s the difference, pray,” asked the 
negotiator, ‘“‘between being rowed over with oars 
and by the paddles of the steamer?” 

“Difference! there’s a hantle difference between 
rowing by the power o’ man, wha maun answer 
for what he does, and a water-wheel pu’ing us; in 
other words, gin ye wad he’ us to be, mair point- 
edly particular, a steam-engine’s no a moral be- 
ing—it’s no accountable awgent!” 
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THE PIONEER. 


BY MRS. SOPHRONIA CURRIER. 


It was a Sabbath morning in early summe 
many years ago, a bright Sabbath morning, an 
Nature had donned her fairest garments, as if:in 
honor of the day, and her many voices seemed 
tuned anew to the praise of the great Creator. 

The sky had assumed its dress of deepest blue, 
gemmed here and there with a pearly cloud; the 
earth, yetunscorched by the hot summersun, seem- 
ed, as thelight capricious breeze swept over the tall 
grass of the prairie which stretched far away be- 

ond the horizon, like a rippling emerald sea, 
interspersed with islets of beauty and sweetness; 
and nearer, the ancient forest lifted its tall head, 
with the song of the wild bird welling out from 
among the closely woven branches, and blendin 
with that song its low, soft whisperings. A littl 
stream was gently purling along its reedy banks, 





) 


while the former were conversing in loud tones on 
every subject, but that which should have been 
occupying their silent thoughts, the latter were 


r, | basily talking and laughing with each other, 
d} 


and trying to silence the little ones. 

How strangely looked that congregation —what 
a place had they chosen to worship Heaven in! 
and though He who sees not as man sees, observ- 
ed there, perhaps, as much to approve, and less to 
condemn; than in the refined and fashionable con- 
gregation of the splendid church: how illy attuned 
seemed their hearts to the service of the Holy One! 
and the eye turned gladly to nature’s great tem- 
ple, and the senses caught with rapture the pure 
incense going up from its altars, and the songs ot 
praise from the sweet-voiced worshippers. 

But suddenly the confused murmur within that 
rude school-house ceased. Had the clergyman 
arrived? No, only a young girl had stepped softly 
into the cabin, and taken her seat among a group 





insects of various kind were filling the air with 
their incessant hum, and the myriad prairie fowls 
kept up a continual whirring. 

All in nature was beauty and gladness an 
song on that bright Sabbath morning—and man, 


in that little settlement in the far West, had not; ne 
} in the others. For a moment after she sat down 


quite furgotten this was the day of rest, though 
few preparations appeared to have been made for 
the worship of the Eternal. 

To the eye of the child, who had been accus- 
tomed to the handsome church of a flourishing 
village, with its pillared walls, its carpeted floors 
and richly cushioned pews, the rosewood pulpit 
and its covering of crimson velvet, the crowd of 
well dressed people, the sweet music of the deep- 
toned organ, and the trained voices of the choir— 
how strange seemed the place of worship to which 
she was led that fair June morning. 

It was a log school-house, yet unfinished, for 


d} 


5 


} the silence was unbroken, and then a sweet voice 


of children, who, as they moved to make room for 
her in their midst, raised their eyes timidly, but 
confidingly, to her face. There was no marked 
difference in the dress of the young girl from that 
of the rest of the females, but there was, an air of 
atness and refinement about her, not observable 


) 


commenced singing that beautiful hymn of Dod- 
dridge— 
‘Thine earthly Sibbaths, Lord, we love!’ 

That voice! The lines were familiar, and the 
air in which they were breathed was an old, fa- 
) miliar one; but there was something strange in 
the music of that low voice, a sweetness of tone, 
and the expression of a purity of feeling new to 
one heart, at least; and the great organ and the 
trained choir were forgotten, and the stranger- 
child wept, she knew not why, as she listened; and 





the only flooring was the green earth, and the} though many years have passed since that fair 
roof was but half laid; the windows, if it was de-} June morning, the eye cannot now restrain iis 
signed they ever should be glazed, were yet but} tears as memory echoes that sweet, melodious 
apertures in the walls—there was nothing which} tone, 
served for a door to the building, and the seats; That place of worship had seemed very far off 
were rudely split-logs lying acrossthe whole width ; Heaven; but now, surely, Heaven was nearer than 
of room. f th h thered! ever it had been ne Dr only was “ in pe: 
appearance of those who were gathered) blue sky, on the green flowery earth, in the 
eae Ragu, very well ge ee < } waving trees, 2 the song of the bird -“ u- — 
worship. ere was scarcely one well-dressed} of the insect, but its presence was to the 
= ch ay age siete iemymo though me ace now calm, thoughtful expression of ethdiad al 
ome miles e meeting, wore no coat, and) burnt brows, and the silent tear coursing its wa 
more than one had the not scrupulously neat linen} gown woman’s cheek; and not only a. Fars aad 
sleeve rolled far back from the wrist, but with the; pure and bright, but so full, too, of peace and love, 
head and throat by no means uncovered. There} and the voice warbling those strains one might 
were warm, true hearts among those men, and} have believed already “immortal.” 


natures susceptible of refinement; but how like} Other voices, rude and discordant, blended with 


savages they seemed, with their sun-burnt faces, 
and their restless eyes looking out from those 
masses of uncombed hair! 

The female portion of the assembly did not pre- 
sent a much better aspect. There was here and 
there one who made pretensions to some gentility 
of appearance; but the oddly-fashioned silk dress 
and the antiquated yellow straw, did not look 
half as well as the cheap calico, and the gingham 


that sweet tone, but they marred not its beauty. 
It seemed as if a joyous, pure spirit, and incapable 
of defilement, had stooped to earth, to lift up from. 
the dust a bowed and fainting heart, and bear it 
to a sphere where the bright waters would cleanse 
from all pollution, and the pure atmosphere would 
givéimmortal vigor to the soul. And was it not 
so? Did not that voice carry the hearts of some 
who listened up to Him to whom it was itself as- 
cending? So it appeared, for when the hymn was 








sun-bonnet, which most of them wore. 
The men had ranged themselves on one side of} ended, an old man knelt on the earth and breathed 


the building, and the women on the other, and} a short and simple, but fervent prayer. This was 
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the first time, he said, though it was ten years! A week had passed away, and the inhabitants 
since that remote settlement had been commenced, } of Oak Grove had assembled in greater numbers 
that the people had met together for Divine wor-} than on the preceding Sabbath, at the log school- 
ship: and he prayed earnestly that the duty might) house. The day was as beautiful as the last had 
never again be neglected. When he had ended, } been; the wild bird was singing as merrily in 
another individual rose, and taking the Bible} the branches of the old oak; the bee was hum- 
which the sweet singer had brought into thecabin, } ming among the flowers which bloomed beside the 
read the parable of the Prodigal Son; but though) purling rivulet; flocks of prairie fowl were wing- 
he remained standing for a moment after the} ing through the air, and the tall grass was bend- 
Book was closed, apparently attempting to put} ing before the breeze. But within that cabin, 
into words the thoughts which were occupying} all was hushed as the grave, save that now and 
his mind, he at length sat down without offering | then a low sigh broke from the lips of one of 
a remark, and no one else seemed more ready than ) those pale mourners. 
himself to address the little company. All were mourners there that day, every coun- 
The silence had not been, however, of many} tenance was blanched and _ grief-stricken, and 
minutes’ duration, when that young lady raised} every eye was downcast. No, one brow was un- 
the face, which was not turned before to the as-} clouded, one countenance wore a quiet, happ 
sembly, and glanced about her. That face, once} smile, but that was the sweet, angel face which 
looked upon, could not easily be forgotten; but it lay within the coffin! 
was not its touching, exquisite beauty which most Ah, was she indeed dead—that fair young 
interested the beholder; not the lustre of those} girl? was the light of that eye, which, through 
deep blue, gentle eyes, not the chiselling of that} its tears of gratitude, so beamed with rapture, 
full, broad brow, the dimpled rosy cheek and that} when she spoke of the infinite love of the Great 
beautiful mouth, nor the soft brown hair which | Father—was that eye for ever dimmed? and that 
fell in wavy curls low over the shoulders—not all } low voice—was its music for ever hushed? Alas, 
of these which made that fair being remembered; } yes, on earth! but who could doubt but another 











but that look of purity, that angelic expression— 
why may it not be so called, since she was at so 
short a remove from the world of spirits?—which 
beamed from every feature. A deep color came 
to that cheek as the young lady rose from her 
seat, but the sweet voice was not tremulous, and 
the blush of timidity soon passed a 

« ««When he was yet a great way off,’’’ she re- 
peated, ‘ “his father saw him, and had compas- 
sion, and ran and fell on his neck and kissed 
him. ” 9? 

The stranger-child who listened had often heard 
those words before, and their import had seemed 
very plain to her; but the slow repetition of them 
by that voice gave to the faintly delineated picture 

e aspect—the reality of life; and the child saw 
thé guilty but conscience-stricken youth raise 


'. himself from the depth into which he had 


lunged, and with the words of repentance on his 
ips, looking toward’s his father’s mansion, from 
whence he had wandered, but tremblingly, tear- 
fully, fearful that his resolution will fail, and 
fearful too of the reception he might meet with on 
his return. But the father saw him “when he 
was yet a great way off,”’ and waiting not till he 
had come that long way so hard for him to take, 
had knelt at his parent’s feet, and made that 
humble confession. ‘‘His father saw him,” and 
with a smile on his face, and love in his heart, 
hastened to meet him, ‘‘and-fell on his neck and 
kissed him.” 

The beautiful language of the young lady can- 
not now*be recalled; but the impression then 
first made on the heart of the child, has never 
been effaced—the impression of the infinite com- 

ion of the Great Father towards His erring 
children, and His greater readiness to forgive 
guilt, than the sinners to be forgiven. 

What effect was produced on others of that 
little group, the child could not tell, for the ex- 

ression of that beautiful countenance, and the 
ideas which those words conveyed, completely 
absorbed her thoughts. 


was added to the choir of ‘immortal tongues?” 
that she had indeed gone where— 


‘Nor sin nor death shall reach the place?”? 


The clergyman who had been sent for to a 
neighboring settlement, to perform the last rites 
over the dead, was unable to attend the funeral; 
and for half an hour after the people had assem- 
bled, was that solemn silence unbroken, save by 
the voice of glad nature without, and the half- 
smothered sigh within. 

At length one, a man in middle life, with a 
} Stern iron visage, walked with a slow step to the 
\ coffin’s side, and, lifting the dark pall, gazed on 
the countenance of the dead. 

For a moment there was a convulsive move- 
ment about his features, and then, placing one 
hand on the coffin, and raising the other towards 
Heaven, he said, in a slow, solemn tone—‘‘Her 
words shall not be lost! The God she worship- 
ped shall be my God, and while reason is stared 
me, and means is at my command, ever, as the 
holy Sabbath returns, shall the voice of prayer 
and praise be heard in this settlement!’’ and the 
whole assembly, to a man, rose to their feet, and 
responded—“ Amen!” and then, around that 
coffin they knelt, and many a lip, unused to 
pray, asked Heaven’s assistance in carrying that 
resolution into effect. 





— 


Under the oak tree which overshadowed the 
log cabin, the spot which she had herself chosen, 
that fair young being was laid to rest. Short had 
been her stay among that 4 le; this was but 
the third Sabbath since she 4 J come, a stranger, 
to Oak Grove. On the first, she had brought the 
children of the settlement together, and organized 
a Sunday school; on the second, through her ear- 
nest solicitations, the parents had met for divine 
worship, and, to-day, they had followed her to 
the grave. 

Brief had been her season for labor, but a vast 
work was accomplished. Years have passedaway, 
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yet her influence is as powerful now among that 
people as on the day they knelt around her dust. 

o marble marks her resting-place, but a bet- 
ter monument perpetuates her memory—a tall} 
white spire, pointing up to Heaven, and the} 
sweet-toned bell whose voice, on each Sabbath 
morning, calls a congregation of sincere worship- 
pers, to the house of prayer. 


THE GRAVES OF THE FLOWERS. 


BY M. LOUISA CHITWOOD. 





The woods are full of tiny graves, 
The sweet graves of the flowers 
That sprang in every sheltered nook, 

Amid the spring-time hours. 
The buttercup lies on the slope, 
Where first the sunlight fell; 
The violet sleeps beside the rill, 
The daisy in the dell. 


Upon no stone 1s carved the name 
Of April’s children fair; 

They perish’d when the sky was bright, 
And gentle was the air. 

To the soft kisses of the breeze 
They held, half trembling, up, 

Full many a small transparent urn, 
And honey-laden cup. 


But when the roses budded out, 
Tn summer’s balmy hours, 

No little mound was made te tell 
Where slept the gentle flowers. 

Those early flowers—they seem to me 
Like little children sweet, 

Who smile a moment on our path, 
Then perish at our feet. 


We know they cannot linger, e’en 
In love’s most fond embrace; 

We see the mark of Paradise 
Meek shining from their face. 

And soon their tiny graves are made, 
But years go circling by, 

And not a stone can tell us where 
The little children lie. 


But some are sleeping on the hill, 
Beneath the emerald grass, 

Where gay birds soaring to the sky, 
Pause singing as they pass. 

And many in the churchyard sleep, 
And many in the dell, ; 

And many near the cottage homes 
Of those who loved them well. 


Oh, many an Indian baby lies, 
In forest old and grand; 

Its rustic playthings fallen from 
The mouldering little hand; 

And flowers have sprung, and flowers died 
Upon its silent breast— 

Their nameless graves are side by side— 
None mark them as they rest. 


Yet, in each grassy, humble mound, 
Where sleeping childhood lies, 

A bud is bursting into bloom, 
A blossom for the skies. 

But, ah! the flowers, the April flowers, 
Their graves are small and low, 

We know they lie in woodland bowers— 
And more we cannot know. 





Moonr Carma, Inv. 
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GENTLE HAND. 


BY T. 8S. ARTHUR. 


I did not hear the maiden’s name; but in my 
thought I have ever since called her ‘Gentle 
Hand.” What a magic lay in her touch! It was 
wonderful. 

When and where, it matters not now to relate 
—but once upon a time, as I was passing through 
a thinly peopled district of country, night came 
down upon me, almost unawares. Being on foot, 
I could not hope to gain the village towards 
which my steps were directed, until a late hour; 
and I, therefore, preferred seeking shelter and a 
night’s lodging at the first humble dwelling that 
presented itself. 

Dusky twilight was giving place to deeper 
shadows, when I found myself in the vicinity of 
a dwelling, from the small uncurtained windows 
of which the light shone with a pleasant promise 
of good cheer and comfort. The house stood 
within an enclosure, and a short distance from 
the road along which I was moving with wearied 
feet. Turning aside, and passing through an ill- 
hung gate, I approached the dwelling. Slowly 
the gate swung on its wooden hinges, and the 
rattle of its latch, in closing, did not disturb the 
air until I had nearly reached the little porch in 
front of the house, in which a slender girl, who 
had ea my entrance, stood awaiting my ar- 
rival. 

A deep, quick bark, answered, almost like an 
echo, the sound of the shutting gate, and, sudden 
as an apparition, the form of an immense dog 
loomed in the doorway. I was now near enough 
to see the savage t of the animal, and the 
gathering motion of his body, as he prepared to 
bound forward upon me. His wolfish growl was 
really fearful. At the instant when he was about 
to spring, a light hand was laid upon his shaggy 
neck, and a low word spoken. : 

“‘Don’t be afraid. He won’t hurt you,” said a 
voice, that to me sounded very sweet and musical. 

I now came forward, but in some doubt as to 
the young girl's power over the beast, on whose 
rough neck her almost childish hand still lay. 
The dog did not seem by any means reconciled to 
my approach, and growled wickedly his dissatis- 
faction. 

“Go in, Tiger,” said the girl, not in a voice of 
authority, yet, in her gentle tones, was the con- 
sciousness that she would be obeyed; and, as she 
spoke, she lightly bore upon the animal with her 
hand, and he turned away, and disappeared 
within the dwelling. 

«“Who’s that?” A rough voice asked the ques- 
tion; and now a heavy looking man took the dog’s 
place in the door. , 

‘<Who are you? What's wanted?”’ There was 
something very harsh and forbidding in the way 
the man spoke. The girl now laid her hand upon 
his arm, and leaned, with a gentle pressure, 
against him. 

‘-How far is it to G——?” I asked, not deem- 
ing it best to say, in the beginning, that I sought 
a resting-place for the night. 

“To G——!’’ growled the man, but not so 
ee as at first. ‘It’s good six miles from 
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“A long distance; and I'm stranger, and on 


until morning, I will be very thankful.’ 

I saw the girl’s hand move quietly up his arm, 
until it rested on his shoulder, and now she lean- 
ed to him still closer. 

“Come in. We'll try whatcan be done for 

” 

There was a change in the man’s voice that 
made me wonder. 

I entered a large room,.in which blazeda brisk 
fire. Before the fire sat two stout lads, who turn- 
ed upon me their heavy eyes, with no very wel- 
come greeting. A middle-aged woman was stand- 
ing at a table, and two children were amusing 
themselves with a kitten on the floor. 

“A stranger, mother,” said the man who had 
given me so rude a greeting at the door; ‘‘and he 
wants us to let him stay all night.” 

The woman looked at me doubtingly for a few 
moments, and then replied, coldly: 

“We don’t keep a public house.” 

“I’m aware of that, ma’am,” said I; ‘but 
night has overtaken me, and it’s a long way yet 
to G—.” 

«Too far for a tired man to go on foot,” said 
the master of the house, kindly, ‘‘so it’s no use 
talking about it, mother; we must give him a 
bed.” 


So unobtrusively, that I scarcely noticed the 
movement, the girl had drawn to the woman’s 
side, What she said to her, I did not hear, for 
the brief words were uttered in a low voice; but 
I noticed, that as she spoke, one small, fair hand 
rested on the woman’s hand. Was there magic 
in that gentle touch? The woman's repulsive 
aspect changed into one of kindly welcome, and 
she said: 

“Yes, it’s a long way toG——. I guess we 
can find a place for him. Have you had any 
su per?”’ 

Reniiewed in the negative. 

The woman, without further remark, drew a 
pine table from the wall, placed upon it some 
cold meat, fresh bread and butter, and a pitcher 
of new milk. While these preparations were 
-goingon, I had more leisure for minute observation. 
There was @ singular contrast between the young 
girl I have mentioned, and the other inmates of 
the room: and yet, I could trace a strong likeness 
between the maiden and the woman, whom I sup- 

to be her mother—browned and hard as 
were the features of the latter. 
. Soon after I had commenced eating my supper, 
the two children who were playing on the floor, 
n quarrelling with each other. 

«John! go off to bed!” said the father, in a 
loud, peremptory voice, speaking to one of the 
children. 

But John, though he could not help hearing, 
did not choose to obey. 

“Do you hear me, sir? Off with you!” repeat- 
ed the angry father. 

“J don’t want to go,’’ whined the child. 

«Go, I tell you, this minute!” 














‘ her to be, glided across the room, and stooping 


foot,” said I. «If you can make room for me { down, took the child's hand in hers. Not a word 


was said; but the young rebel was instantly sub- 
dued. Rising, he passed out by her side, and I 
saw no more of him during the evening. 

Soon after I had finished my supper, a neighbor 
came in, and it was not long before he and the 
man of the house were involved in a warm politi- 
cal discussion, in which were many more asser- 
tions than reasons. My host was nota very clear- 
headed man; while his antagonist was wordy and 
specious. The former, as might be supposed, 
very naturally became excited, and, now and 
then, indulged himself in rather strong expres- 
sions towards his neighbor, who, in turn, dealt 
back wordy blows that were quite as heavy 
as he had received, and a good deal more irri- 
tating. 

And now I marked again the power of that 
maiden’s gentle hand. I did not notice her move- 
ment to her father’s side. She was there when I 
first observed her, with one hand laid upon his 
temple, and lightly smoothing the hair with a 
caressing motion. Gradually the high tone of 
the disputant subsided, and his words had in them 
less of personal rancor. Still, the discussion went 
on; and I noticed that the maiden’s hand, which 
rested on the temple when unimpassioned words 
were spoken, resumed its caressing motion the 
instant there was the smallest perceptible tone of 
anger in the father’s voice. It was a beautiful 
sight; and I could but look on and wonder at the 
power of that touch, so light and unobtrusive, yet 
possessing a spell over the hearts of all around 
her. As she stood there, she looked like an angel 
of peace, sent to still the turbulent waters of hu- 
man passion. Sadly out of place, I could not but 
think her, amid the rough and rude; and yet, 
who more than they, need the softening and hu- 
manizing influences of one like the Gentle Hand. 

Many times more, during that evening, did I 
observe the magic power of her hand and voice— 
the one gentle, yet potent as the other. 

On the next morning, breakfast being over, I 
was preparing to take my departure, when my 
host informed me that if I would wait for half an 
hour he would give me a ride in his wagon to 
G——, as business required him to go there. -I 
was very well pleased to accept of the invitation. 
In due time, the farmer’s wagon was driven into 
the road before the house, and I was invited to 
getin. I noticed the horse as a rough-looking 
Canadian pony, with acertain air of stubborn 
endurance. As the farmer took his seat by my 
side, the family came to the door to see us off. 

“Dick!” said the farmer, in a peremptory voice, 
giving the rein a quick jerk as he spoke. 

But Dick moved not a step. 

“Dick! you vagabond! get up.”’ And the farm- 
er’s whip cracked sharply by the pony’s ear. 

It availed not, however, this second appeal. 
Dick stood firmly disobedient. Next the whip 
was brought down upon him, with an impatient 
hand; but the pony only reared up alittle. Fast 
and sharp the strokes were next dealt, to the 


Still, there was not the slightest movement to { number of a half-dozen. The man might as well 


obey; and the little fellow looked the very image 
of rebellion. At this crisis in the affair, when a 


storm seemed inevitable, the sister, as I supposed | 


have beaten his wagon, for all his end was gained. 
A stout lad now came out into the road, and 
catching Dick by the bridle, jerked him forward, 
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using, at the same time, the customary language 
on such occasions, but Dick met this new ally 
with increased stubbornness, planting his fore- 
feet more firmly, and at a sharper angle with the 
und. The impatient boy now struck the pon 
on the side of his head with his clenched hand, 
and jerked cruelly at his bridle. It availed no- 
thing, however; Dick was not to be wrought upon 
by any such arguments. 

“Don’t do so, John!”’ I turned my head as the 
maiden’s sweet voice reached my ear. She was 
passing through the gate into the road, and, in 
the next moment, had taken hold of the lad and 
drawn him away from the animal. No strength 
was exerted in this; she took hold of his arm, and 
he obeyed her wish as readily as if he had no 
thought beyond her gratification. 

And now that soft hand was laid gently on the 

ny’s neck,.and a single low word spoken. How 
instantly were the tense muscles relaxed—how 
quickly the stubborn air vanished. 

“Poor Dick!’ said the maiden, as she stroked 
his neck lightly, or softly patted it with a child- 
like hand. 

“Now, go along, you provoking fellow!’ she 
added, in a half-chiding, yet affectionate voice, as 
she drew upon the bridle. The pony turned to- 
wards her, and rubbed his head against her arm 
for an instant or two; then, pricking up his ears, 
he started off at a light, cheerful trot, and went 
on his way as freely as if no silly crotchet had 
ever entered his stubborn brain. 

‘What a wonderful power that hand possesses!”’ 
said I, speaking to my companion, as we rode 
away. 

He looked at me for a moment, as if my remark 
had occasioned surprise. Then alight came into 
his countenance, and he said, briefly: 

‘ “She's good! Everybody and everything loves 
er. 

Was that, indeed, the secret of her power? Was 
the quality of her soul perceived in the impres- 
sion of her hand, even by brute beasts? The fa- 
ther’s explanation was, doubtless, the true one. 
Yet have I ever since wondered, and still do won- 
der, at the potency which lay in that maiden’s 
magic touch. I have seen something of the same 

wer, showing itself in the loving and the good, 

ut never to the extent as instanced in her, 
whom, for a better name, I must still call «Gentle 
Hand.” 
A gentle touch, a soft word. Ah! how few of 
us, when the will is strong with its purpose, can 
believe in the power of agencies so apparently in- 
Significant. And yet all great influences effect 
their ends silently, unobtrusively, and with a 
force that seems at first glance to be altogether | 
inadequate. Is there not a lesson for us all in} 
this?—Illustrated News. 











From a statistical digest, just published, it ap- 
pears that the human family numbers 700,000,-} 
000: and its annual loss by death is 18,000,000, } 
which produces 624,400 tons of animal matter, } 


which, in turn, generates by decomposition 9,000,- | 
000,000 cubic feet of gases, which are cleared} 
sway by the atmosphere, and by vegetable matter | 


decomposing and assimilating them for their own ' panding, make it go out. This explanation, we 


uses. 


THE CICADA. 


FROM THE FRENCH, BY ANNE T. WILBUR. 


It is very singular that in a nation dumb as 
all these little animals are, the most prevalent 
taste, among the fine arts, should be for that of 
music. I have already related to you many true 
and wonderful stories about these creatures, whose 
admirable intelligence is inferior to that of no 
other animal of superior classes, but I have not 
yet spoken of their vocal and instrumental music. 

I have just said that insects are dumb; it is for 
this reason: in order to sing, cry, speak—in a 
word, to produce articulate sounds and have a 
voice, pulmonary respiration is indispensably ne- 
cessary. Now, insects have no lungs, and for this 
reason, can have no voices. Fishes which breathe 
through the gills, mollusca, and zoophytes, which 
breathe I know not how, are as dumb as insects. 
These latter, nevertheless, all breathe the air, but 
not through the mouth; they have on the sides of 
each ring of their bodies a little hole, a stigmata, 
as the entomologists call it, and this opening 
often assumes the form of a button-hole. It is 
through this that the atmospheric air is intro- 
duced, by very delicate canals, called the aeri- 
ferous trachea, which transmit it to all parts of 
the body; whence it results that these animals 
breathe as vegetables do, if vegetables breathe, 
and are necessarily dumb. I need not tell you 
that the sounds of voices are produced by the pas- 
sage of air driven from the lungs with more or 
less energy. 

Take notice that I do not speak here of a chest 
voice, or head voice, as a habitué of the opera 
would say; for there are among these little ani- 
mals, ventriloquists! that-is to say, species which 
have a voice and which sing by. their stigmata. 
This ventriloquial sound is what you hear during 
the flight of an insect—a sound to which you give 
the name of a buzzing, and which ceases to be 
heard when the animal is at rest. Some scientific 
men, however, attribute this buzzing to the ra- 

idity of the motion of the wings. As for myself, 
Fam but a simple man, and do not pretend to de- 
cide questions of such high importance. 

Since we have commenced by vocal music, we 
will quote another singer. Every body knows 
the curious butterfly, a ed the death's 
head sphinx (sphinx atropos, LEN) because it has 
on its brown thorax a pers spot, which bears a 
resemblance to the head of a human skeleton. 
When it is caught and tormented, it utters a 
plaintive sound which resembles the cry of no 
other insect. It has long been a matter of in- 
quiry by what organ these strange sounds are 
produced. Fortunately it has been ascertained 
that this sphinx is not a ventriloquist, but that it 
plays the cornet a-piston. Decidedly it should 
not be a vocalist, but an instrumentalist. 

Its instrument is a little and very short trunk, 
which you will find rolled under its forehead, be- 
tween its two feelers. It is pierced throughout its 
length by a central canal, like a trumpet; this 
canal conducts to a cavity in the head, at the en- 
trance of which are placed muscles that by con- 
tracting, make the air enter the interior, and, ex- 


must confess, is far from solving all difficulties. 
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This is all which is known of the vocal music 
of insects; but their instrumental music is much 
more varied, and rests on incontestible facts. 
Their instruments are as different in form as in 
the sounds they produce, and all insects do not 
use them for the same object. Some use them, 
like the shepherds of Theocritus and Virgil, to 
celebrate the sunrise, the first moments of a beau- 
tiful day the beauties of nature; and these play 
pastoral music; others sing only love. There are 
those which are elegiac and whose plaintive music 
always expresses sorrow; others still sing only to 
make a noise, or through vanity these are the most 
insupportable. 

The musician who enjoys the greatest celebrity 
is, unquestionably, the Cicada; and we may here 
remark that it is only in the orders of hemiptera 
and orthopetera that we find the special organs 
destined alone for the production of sounds. The 
singing Cicada (Cicada plebeia, LEN) belongs to 
the first of these orders. It has two membraneous 
wings, covered by two elytra, but the latter are 
soft, transparent, blackish, veined with russet; it 
does not leap nor has it elongated hind legs like 
the common grasshopper. It lives in hedges or 
bushes and trees, the sap of which it sucks. The 


| USEFUL AND INSTRUCTIVE. _ 


IpLENESS.—Get rid of the habit as fast as you 
can, for you may rely upon it that it is one of those 
evils which grow amazingly. Some one, in casting 
{up his accounts, put down a very large sum per an- 
‘num for his idleness. But there is another account 
more awful than that of our expenses, in which 
many will find that their idleness has mainly 
‘contributed to the balance against them. From 
)its very inaction, idleness ultimately becomes the 
{most active cause of evil, as a palsy is more to be 
dreaded than a fever. The Turks have a pro- 
verb which says, that the devil tempts all other 
men, but that idle men tempt the devil. 


§ 
‘ 


Is HovsEKEEPING AN EssENTIAL Part oF Fxr- 
MALE Epucation?—Undoubtedly it is. For a 
young woman in any situation in life to be igno- 
rant of the various business that belongs to good 
housekeeping, is as great a deficiency as it would 
be in a merchant not to understand accounts, or 
the master of a vessel not to be acquainted with 
navigation. Ifa woman does not know how the 
{various work of a house should be done, she 
;might as well know nothing, for that is her ex- 





Ciceds plays the kettle-drum. On each side of pees vocation; and it matters not how much 


the base of its abdomen is a semi-lunar cavity, 
forming the cylinder of the drum; in this cylinder 
isa dry membrane, folded, outwardly convex; 
this is the skin of the drum; inwardly this mem- 
brane is fastened by a muscle attached to its con- 
Cave side. 

When the insect wishes to sing it contracts its 
muscle; the latter draws the membrane, and the 
drum becomes concave instead of convex as it 
was; then the muscle is relaxed, the dry mem- 
' brane by its ordingry elasticity becomes again 
convex without, and this movement is rapidly re- 
peated. As the Cicada has two drums, one on 
each side, and plays both at once, it produces a 
very noisy and very monotonous music, which it 
appears to love much, for it is heard all summer, 
especially when the sky is clear and the sun very 
warm. When you wish to know whether a mu- 


Sician is fond of his art, see what care he takes of 


learning, or how many accomplishments she may 


‘have, if she is wanting in that which is to fit her 


for her peculiar calling. 


{ AUSTRALIA THE ANTIPODES OF ENGLAND.— 
{ Everything there is antipodical of home. The ge- 
ranium is a large shrub, which forms good walk- 
ing sticks; the fuschia grows openly in abund- 
ance; and thevaluable sarsaparilla is a coarse run- 
ning weed. ‘The rara avis in terra of the ancients 
—the black swan—is there in numerous flocks, 
frequenting the salt lakes, and is good eating, 
and the skin is valuable. The lark, with little 
song, is a ground bird, familiar as the robin red- 
; breast; while the note of the magpie charms the 
ear. The snakes are neither very numerous nor 
very dangerous, with the exception of the deaf 
adder, whose bite and sting occasion death in ten 











¢ 


his instrument. I one day saw Paganini, all out of | minutes—the body changing to the prismatic co- 


breath and covered with perspiration, after having 

played one of those tour de force concertos which 
astonish the ear without speaking to the heart. 
He wiped his forehead with the back of his long 
and crooked hand, blew his nose and wiped his 
fingers with a rag, which he called his pocket- 
handkerchief; then he borrowed a handkerchief, 
trimmed with lace, from the Countess of R., to 
wipe carefully his bow and his violin, before 
placing them in their box of ebony. 

The Cicada loves his art, as I have said, for he 
takes the greatest care of his instrument. If the 
sky is covered with the lightest cloud, if a few 
drops of rain moisten the foliage, if in fine, he 
wishes to interrupt his song for any cause what- 


ever, he re-covers each of his drums with a cartila- {the pleasures of others, you can hardly 


lors of the rainbow. The north wind is hot and 
sultry—the south cold. The west wind brings 
rain instead of driving it away; and the east is 
variable, seldom lasting above a few hours. 


Partres.— Your enjoyment of a party depends 
far less upon what you find there, than on what 
you carry with you. The vain, the ambitious, 
the designing, will be full of anxiety when they 
‘go, and of disappointment when they return. A 
' short triumph will be followed by a deep mortifi- 
‘cation, and the selfishness of their aims defeats 


¢ 


‘itself. If you goto see, and to hear, and to make 





‘the best of whatever occurs, with a disposition to 


‘admire all that is beautiful, and to sympathize in 
fail to 


genous scale hermetically closed in the form of a ‘spend the time pleasantly. The less you think 


shutter.—Musical World and Times. 





of yourself and your claims to attention, the bet- 
ter. If you are much attended to, receive it mo- 


- Longfellow, in his prose tale of ‘‘Kavanagh,” } destly, and consider it as a happy accident; if 
calls Sunday the “‘golden clasp which binds to- | you are little noticed, use your leisure in observ- 


gether the volume of the week.” 


ing others. 
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ANGELS AND SPIRITS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE “WHITE DOVE.” 


a man walks in his sleep must Peter have walked 
forth from the prison—in a state of spiritual 
wakefulness and in a bodily unconsciousness— 


The Bible is the most wonderful of books, in | but suddenly the body ceases to sleep, and, lo! 


its adaptation to the exigencies of all times, 
the individual wants of the human mind.. At 


in wandering minds, with regard to spiritual 


and | the angel is no longer seen; and Peter finds him- 
{ self not chained in the prison between two sol- 


the present day, when a morbid excitement exists, | diers, but free in the open street, and goes to seek 


his friends. The lovers of the marvellous surely 


manifestations, and a thirst for the marvels and | have food for wonder in this account, and they 


wondrous revealments of another’ life, how satis- 
factory it is to turn to the Divine Word with a 
full assurance of its truth, and slake this thirst 
of the mind at a pure fountain. What beautiful 
stories of spiritual manifestations are everywhere 
found in the sacred record; and who can doubt, 
after reading them, that angels and spirits are 
our constant attendants, interested in all of our 
states and conditions, possessed of warm and 
active sympathies, which they exercise in the 
most effective ways, even when we are wholly 
unconscious of their presence? This comforting 
fact was revealed to the early Christians in the 
most palpable and tangible manner; and no one 
can doubt it, who accepts the testimony of the 
Apostles. For instance: ‘Peter was sleeping 
between two soldiers, bound with two chains; 
and the keepers before the door kept the prison. 
And behold the Angel of the Lord came upon 
him, and a light shined in the prison; and he 
smote Peter on the side, and raised him up, say- 
ing, ‘Arise up quickly.’ And his chains fell off 
from his hands. And the angel said unto him, 
‘Gird thyself, and bind on thy sandals;’ and so 
he did. And he saith unto him, ‘Cast thy gar- 
ment about thee, and follow me.’ And he went 
out, and followed him, and wist not that it was 
true which was done by the angel; but thought 
he saw a vision. When they were past the first 
and the second ward, they came unto the iron gate 
that leadeth unto the city, which opened to them 
of his own accord; and they went out, and passed 
on through one street; and forthwith the angel 
departed from him.” 
Who can read this narration, and doubt that 
angels can act upon matter? Or that they bend 
their high intelligence, through love, to the trivial 
wants and necessities of our outer life? It seems 
very wonderful that so powerful an angel, whose 
mere presence filled the dark prison with light, 
Should bid Peter gird himself, and bind on his 
sandals, and cast his garment about him, and even 
Peter thought it a dream or vision; but the pon- 
derous iron gate, that had opened before the will 
of his bright attendant, and the free, open street 
in which he found himself, were tangible proofs 
of the material actuality of his experience. 

And yet the angel could not have been in a 


him impassable and impregnable. He was acting 
from a higher and more potent sphere of exist- 
ence upon matter. And this narration is a won- 
derful revelation of the powers of the spiritual 
corporeity. The angel was in a human form, 
and so like toa man in his sympathies, that he 
remembered that Peter would need his sandals 
and outer garment in the street. And yet his 
connection with the material body of Peter must 


have been through the spirit of Peter. Like as} 








would find many such in the Acts of the 
Apostles. 

And that the spirit of man may have con- 
Sciousness in scenes and places where his body is 
not, is abundantly proved in the account of 
Philip who discoursed with the eunuch who was 
travelling on the road from Jerusalem to Gaza. 
But ‘‘when they were come up out of the water, 
the Spirit of the Lord caught away Philip, that 
the eunuch saw him no more; and he went on 
his way rejoicing. But Philip was found at 
Azotus.”’ 

It must have been that the spirit of Philip was 
brought into a state of conscious intercourse 
with the spirit of the eunuch. And this is a 
revelation fraught with the most consoling and 
beautiful truths. How often, when we yearn for 
an understanding of what we read in the Divine 
Word, it may be that a bright angel or a wise 
man approaches us in the spirit and guides us 
into perceptions of the truth as it is in Jesus, 
while we remain unconscious in the body of our 
delightful companionship. And we have yet a 
higher proof that the spirit, clothed in mate- 
riality, may take cognizance of things without 
the sphere of its material senses. en our 
blessed Lord walked the earth, ‘‘a man of sor- 
rows and acquainted with grief,” He saw that 
Nathaniel prayed under the fig-tree, when as yet 
he had not approached within the range of His 
material vision. And in many other instances 
He revealed this power of discerning spiritually 
that which the laws of matter prevented His dis- 
cerning materially. Indeed, through the whole 
of the New Testament runs this revelation, that 
man, as & spirit, possesses powers far superior to 
those with which he is endowed through his ma- 
terial organization. The angels that were seen 
by the women at the sepulchre had rolled the stone; 
away from its mouth (which seemed immovable 
to the women) by the mere force of their will. 
And what a beautiful revelation are these angels 
in human forms! and “clothed in shining gar- 
ments!” 

How perfectly they set at naught the vague 
theory that the spirit of man is a vapor or ether, 
floating in space, without form or vitality, await- 
ing its final reunion with matter! How is it 


material body. Had he been thus subject to the ; possible for such a supposition to stand in the 


laws of matter, the iron gate would have been to | 


light of the Bible? How can we read of the re- 
surrection of the Lord, who, after death, ap- 
peared as a man—endowed with the same beau- 
tiful sympathies—the same identity of indi- 


‘ viduality—and yet doubt that we shall live the 


self-same men, our identity perfectly apparent to 
our Own consciousness, and to the conscious- 
ness of our associates? And how clear and 
beautiful grows this question of spiritual inter- 
course, in the light of our Lord’s life upon the 
earth! That He was ina conscious association 
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with beings not of this world, is apparent through | 
His whole history, and was foreseen from the be- 
pene for David declared that “He shall give 
is angels charge over Thee.” And the disciples 
also perceived, in His great earthly temptations, 
that ‘‘angels ministered unto Him;” and He pro- 
mised to guileless hearts that they should ‘‘see} 
the heavens open, and the angels of God ascend- 
ing and descending upon the Son of Man.” 
Thus man, as may be seen when he is in a state 
of full and perfect order, may be conscious in 
that ‘kingdom of Heaven” that is within him. 

But the Divine Word is not without its warn- 
ing voice to those who heedlessly, in a state of 
self-will, force themselves by abnormal means 
into this state of consciousness. 

The woman of Endor, who was of a 
familiar spirit, by whom she was enabled to 
communicate, through thought, or spiritual pre- 
sence, with Samuel, produced no good effect upon 
Saul, when she acted as his medium in bringing 
him into communication with Samuel. Saul, by 
evil of life, had been cut off from influx from 
God and the angels, but from his own self-will 
he determined to re-open this communication 
through means external to his own existence. 
And no one can read the history of his interview 
without feeling that he committed a sin. But in 
those narrations of angels (who were commis- 
sioned of God) speaking to men, a feeling of 
blessedness pervades the mind. Who can read 
without delight of Mary, when the angel came in 
unto her, and said, ‘‘Hail! thou that art highly 
favored, the Lord is with thee?”’ 

And in the narration immediately preceding 
this, Zacharias ‘“‘saw an angel of the Lord 
standing on the right hand of the altar of in- 
cense,” and the “‘angel said unto him, ‘I am Ga- 
briel, that stand in the presence of God; and am 
sent to speak unto thee, and to show thee these 
glad tidings.’ ”’ 

There is something joy-giving in imagining 
the presence of these bright and beautiful mes- 
sengers of Heaven, and they seem to open to us a 
' world of such bright existences—existences of 

far more actuality and power than the clay 
moulds we see moving around us. And it is not 
ood that we should ignore the spirit-world and 
its manifestations. We shrink with disgust and 
aversion from those profane mediums who would 
wrest from man the foundations of his belief in 
the holy Word of God, who deny the divinity of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and seek to flood the world 
with a false and demoralizing philosophy. But 
these things grow out of the very nature of man. 
In this world, we see the good fall into natural 
associations with the good, and the evil with the 
evil. And in our spiritual life, also, ‘like must 
seek its like.” If, then, a bad man, one who 
does not implicitly believe the sanctities of the 
Divine Word, and acknowledge Christ as his 
God, should, by his own act, force himself into a 
state of spiritual consciousness, by himself, in- 
ducing certain mental states, or by mesmeric in- 
fluences inducing an outer unconsciousness, how 
naturally, and as a necessary consequence, he 
should find himself associated with beings of like 
thoughts and feelings, and how they would de- 














light to draw him into an open expression of the 
concealed enmity of his heart to things divine 
and holy. 

But the good and pure man has no such self- 
will—he prays to the Lord, and reads his Bible, 
in that beautiful spirit of obedience in which 
Zacharias and Elizabeth were, who were “both 
righteous before God, walking in all the com- 
mandments and ordinances of the Lord, blame- 
less.”” And if“o such an one an angel should 
come, it would be an angel from the presence of 
God, bringing some ‘‘glad tidings.” 

In the present wonderful crisis in human 
affairs, men run into dangerous extremes. The 
credulous are led away by too ready a credence 
in marvels, and the rational are so shocked by 
these marvels, that, rejecting the testimony ot 
the Divine Word, they pronounce them all im- 
postures and impossibilities. But this is not 
good; man’s rationality is not reason, it is simply 
the faculty of drawing conclusions from external 
circumstances; his reason is a high, inner spiritual 
perception. Through the faculty of rationality, 
or ratocination, man can acquire no spiritual 
knowledge, for spiritual facts do not come within 
the cognizance of his rationality. But to his 
reason revelation submits a vast amount of 
spiritual facts, which he may confirm or deny, 
according to the moral state of his reason; he is 
left in a state of full and perfect freedom to do 
so. But this state of the reason depends wholly 
on the innate affections and desires of the man, 
for what he loves he thinks of—hence thought is 
simply the manifestation of an affection. If a 
man loves Heaven and the angels, he thinks of 
them; he is more readily made cognizant of their 
existence, for he realizes in himself a spirit which 
is within the body, and one with it, and yet en- 
tirely distinct and superior to it. In such a man 
reason can receive the truths of revelation and 
confirm them, because they accord with his de- 
sires and the testimony of his inner conscious- 
ness. Butif aman love only the earth and the 
things of the earth, he is bound down to the 
sphere of his external rationality; he feels in 
himself no witness of spiritual verities; hence he 
rejects all mention of them, and regards them as 
insanities unworthy the attention of a rational 
mind. And there is yet another class, whose 
inner affections are so evil that they realize in 
themselves a spirit that can scoff at the divine. 
They seek an open intercourse with spirits that 
will confirm them in their unbelieving tenden- 
cies; they delight in those declarations from the 
spiritual world that deny all the divine facts of 
the Christian religion. How true it is, ‘‘if they 
believe not Moses and the Prophets, they would 
not believe, though one should speak to them 
from the dead.” For in the spirit like speaks to 
like. 

Happily, there is a standard by which all 
spirits may be tried. The Bible is the rule by 
which they are to be measured, that is, the 
written Word of God, and stands fixed and un- 
changed amid all the transitions of the human 
mind. It is the sure anchor of faith to us—and 
while no future spiritual revelation can ever set 
this infinite and holy Word aside, we can reject 
or receive spiritual communications simply as 
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they accord with the truths and revelations of 
the Divine Word or not. 

That a new era is opening upon the world can- 
not be doubted or denied; one might as well deny 
the wonders of the electric telegraph, as to deny 
all of the testimony brought forward to ar 
that at this day spirits do speak with men. There 
is no safety in an obstinate denial of the fact. 
It is better that the wise and good should look 
at it in the light of truth, and see if its perver- 
sions lead to so deplorable an insanity; that on 
the other hand, if such a thing should, in the 
providence of God, come also to the believing 
Christian, might it not lead to a beautiful wis- 
dom of life. If it might be, that men cou/d live 
in an open speaking intercourse with angels, 
would not life be a beautiful blessing upon the 
earth? for death would then have lost its sting 
and the grave its victory. If the hearts of the 
disciples were so comforted by seeing, after death, 
the beloved person of their Lord, would not the 
hearts of many weary mourners be also com- 
forted in seeing their beloved dead? Could the 
mother weep for the angel-child revealed to her 
in its new and glorious life and wondrous beauty? 
Ah! no—angels and spirits could then minister 
with new power to the hearts and minds of men. 





GEMS OF THOUGHT. 


A wise man never "gTOWS old in spirit; he 
marches with the age. 

Conclude, at least, nine parts in ten of what is 
handed about by common fame to be false. 


A sense of honoris the only sure and broad 
foundation of a sense of religion. 


Common honesty is the indispensable basis of 
charity; and common sense, the sure and need- 
ful resting-place for a soaring intelligence. 


The character of the sincere Christian is im- 
perfect until it finds embodiment in that of the 
true gentleman. 

There is no occasion to trample upon the 
meanest reptile, nor to sneak to the greatest 
prince. Insolence and baseness are equally un- 
manly. 

Lord Shaftsbury says that he would be vir- 
tuous for his own sake, though nobody were to 
know it; as he would be clean for his own sake, 
though nobody were to see him. 


The longer we live, the more our experience 
widens; the less prone are we to judge our 
neighbor’s conduct—to question the world’s 
wisdom. 


The fireside is a seminary of infinite import- 
ance; it is important because it is universal, and 
because the education it bestows being woven in 
with the woof of childhood, gives form and color 
to the whole texture of life. 


We may glean knowledge by reading, but the 
chaff must be separated from the wheat by 
thinking. Knowledge is proud that he has 
earned so much—Wisdom is humble that she 
knows no more. 


























INCIDENTS AND ANECDOTES. 


THE POWER OF.SILENCE. 

A good woman in New Jersey was sadly an- 
noyed by a termagant neighbor, who often visited 
her and provoked a quarrel. She at last sought 
the counsel of her pastor, who added sound com- 
mon sense to his other good qualities. Having 
heard the story of her wrongs, he advised her to 
seat herself quietly in the chimney corner when 
next visited, take the tongs in her hand, look 
steadily into the fire, and whenever a hard word 
came from her neighbor’s lips, gently snap the 
tongs, without uttering a word. 

A day or two afterwards, the good woman came 
again to her pastor with a bright and laughing 
face, to communicate the effects of this new anti- 
dote for scolding. Her troubler had visited her, 
and, as usual, commenced her tirade. Snap, went 
the tongs. Another volley. Snap. Another 
still. Snap. ‘‘Why don’t you speak?” said the 
termagant, moreenraged. Snap. ‘‘Speak,” said 
she. Snap. ‘Do speak; I shall split if you don’t 
speak.”’ And away she went, cured of her malady 
by the magic power of silence. 





AN INCIDENT. 

We find the following in an essay of Proctor, 
(Barry Cornwall:) 

“There is something inexpressibly touching in 
an anecdote which I have heard ofa foreign artist. 
He was an American, and had come hither (he 
and his young wife) to paint for fame and—a sub- 
sistence. They were strangers in England; they 
had to fight against prejudice and poverty; but 
their affection for each other solaced them under 
every privation, every frown of fortune. They 
could think, at least, ‘all the way over’ the great 
Atlantic; and their fancy (little cherished Soe 
had leisure to be busy among the friends an 
scenes which they had left behind. A gentleman 
who had not seen them for some time, went one 
day to the artist’s painting room, and observing 
him pale and worn, inquired about his health, 
and afterwards regarding his wife. He answered 
only, ‘She has left me;’ and proceeded in a hurried 
way with bis work. She was dead!—and he was 
left alone to toil, and get money and mourn. The 
heart in which he had hoarded all his secretg, all 
his hopes, was cold; and Fame itself was but a 
shadow.” 


HOW TO MAKE A GOOD STUDENT. 

Many years since, when the late Lieutenant 
Governor Phillips, of Andover, Mass., was a stu- 
dent of Harvard College, owing to some boyish 
freak, he left the University and went home. His 
father was a very grave man, of sound mind and 
few words. He inquired into the business, but 
deferred expressing any opinion until the next 
day. At breakfast, he said, speaking to his wife, 
‘‘My dear, have you any cloth in the house suit- 
able to make Sam a frock and trowsers?”’ 

She replied, «‘Yes.” 

“Well,” said the old gentleman, ‘follow me, 
my son.” 

Samuel kept pace with his father, as he leisure- 
ly walked near the Common, and at length ven- 
tured to ask, 
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«‘What are you going to do with me, father?” 

“I am going to bind you an apprentice to that 
blacksmith,” replied Mr. Phillips. ‘Take your 
choice; return to college, or you must work.’ 

“I had rather return,” said the son. 

He did return, confessed his fault, was a good 
scholar, and became an excellent and useful 
citizen. If all parents were like Mr. Phillips, the 
students at our colleges would prove better stu- 
dents, or the nation would have a more plentiful 
supply of blacksmiths. 





“MY WIFE IS THE CAUSE OF IT.” 


It is now more than forty years ago that Mr. 
L—— called at the house of Dr. B—— one very 
cold morning, on his way to H——. 

“Sir,” said the Doctor, ‘‘the weather is very 
frosty, will you not take ‘something to drink,’ 
before you start?” 

In that early day, ardent spirits were deemed 
indispensable to warmth in winter. When com- 
mencing a journey, and at every stopping place 
along the road, the traveller always used intoxi- 
cating drinks to keep him warm. 

“‘No,’’ said Mr. L——, “I never touch any- 
thing of that kind, and I will tell you the reason: 
my wife is the cause of it. I had been in the 
habit of meeting some of our neighbors every 
evening, for the purpose of playing cards. We 
assembled at each other’s shop, and liquors were 
introduced. After a while we met not so much 
for playing as drinking, and I used to return 








home late in the evening more or less intoxicated. 
My wife always met me at the door, affectionately, 
and when I chided her for sitting up so late for 
me, she kindly replied, ‘‘I prefer doing so, for I 
cannot sleep when you are out.” 

“This always troubled me; I wished in my 
heart that she would only begin to scold me, for 

I could have retorted and relieved my con- 
science. But she always met me with the same 
gentle and loving spirit. 

«Things passed on thus for months, when I at 
P last resolved that I would, by remaining very 
' late and returning much intoxicated, provoke her 
displeasure so much as to cause her to lecture me, 
when I meant to answer her with severity, and 

hus by creating another issue between us, un- 
burthen my bosom of its present trouble. 

“T returned in such a plight about four o’clock 
in the morning. She met me at the door with 
her usual tenderness, and said, ‘Come in, husband; 
I have just been making a warm fire for you, 
because [knew you would be cold. Take off 
your boots and warm your feet, and here is a cup 
of hot coffee.’ ; 

“Doctor, that was too much. I could not en-) 
dure it any longer, andI resolved that moment 
that I would never touch another drop while I 
lived, and I never will.” 

He never did. He lived and died practising 
total abstinence from all intoxicating drinks, in a 
village where intemperance has ravaged as much 
as any other in this State. 

That man was my father, and that woman my 
mother. The fact above related I received from 
the Doctor himself, when on a visit to my native 
Nillage, not long since. 








May we not safely assert, that were there more 
wives like my blessed mother, there would be 
fewer confirmed drunkards. 


i 





THE ARTIST AND DUCHESS. 

The Paris correspondent of the Daily Register 
tells an amusing anecdote of a young painter, 
who is not yet celebrated, but whom a young 
duchess consented to advance by allowing him 
to take her portrait for the exhibition. She gave 
him several sittings, and when the picture was 
finished, she took several of her friends to the 
studio, to have their opinion. 

As usual, no two agreed: one thought the 
nose too long; another, the eyes too blue; an- 
other, the mouth too large; in short, it was de- 
cided that the painter had failed. He, however, 
convinced that he had, on the contrary, succeeded 
most admirably; and being, therefore, totally 
averse to making any change, proposed that the 
decision be left to an impartial judge, and as the 
duchess had a little King Charles which was ex- 
ceedingly attached to her, it was agreed that the 
dog should settJe the question of resemblance or 
no resemblance. 

Accordingly, the picture was sent to the hotel, 
the next day, and the painter, the duchess and 
her friends assembled in the saloon. The por- 
trait was placed upon the floor, leaning against 
the wall; the duchess hid herself, and the little 
spaniel was called in. He immediately looked 
around for his mistress, and, not seeing her, 
began a search. After smelling around a minute, 
he approached the portrait, but had no sooner 
seen it than he sprang upon it, licked it all over, 
and showed every demonstration of the greatest 
joy. The assembled friends, moved almost to 
tears, declared the painter’s triumph, for even 
when the duchess showed herself, the little dog 
refused to leave the picture. 

The critics argued that the artist had probably 
retouched the portrait during the night, and were 
unanimous in their opinion of its resemblance. 
The painter had, it is true, retouched the picture, 
but simply with a light coating of lard! The 
dog’s nose was sharper than the critics’ eyes. 





A Woman’s Desert.—The following illustra- 
tive idea of what is a desert in a female mind, is 
extracted from a novel entitled “‘Marriage.” 

Douglass saw the storm gathering on the brow 
of his capricious wife, and clasping her in his 
arms— 

‘‘Are you indeed so changed, my Julia, that you 
have forgot the time when you used to declare 
you would prefer a desert with your Henry, toa 
throne with another?” 

“No, certainly not changed; but I—I did not 
then know what a desert was; or, at least, I had 
formed rather a different idea of it.’’ 

«What was your idea of a desert?” said her 
husband; laughing; ‘do tell me, love!”’ 

“Oh, Thad fancied it a beautiful place, full of 
roses and myrtles, and smooth green turf, and 
murmuring rivulets, and though very retired, not 
absolutely out of the world, where one could oc- 
casionally see one’s friends and give dejeunes and 


| fetes champetres.”’ 
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VARIETIES. 


A vocalist says he could sing ‘‘Way down on 
the old Tar River,” if he could only get the 
pitch! 

A man writing an anonymous note, is like a 

uppy inside an enclosure, barking at you with 
his nose under the gate. 


We see by the papers that Ben Bolt has re- 

lied to certain questions propounded to him} 

with regard to his remembering. He says he 
does remember distinctly. 

An advertisement of cheap shoes and fancy ar- 
ticles, in an Eastern paper, has the following:— 
«“N.B. Ladies who wish cheap shoes, will do} 
well to call soon, as as they will not last long.” 

Eyes are the Electric Telegraph of the heart, 
that will send a message any distance in a lan- 
guage only known to the two souls who corres- } 


pond. 

“T am glad you are going to stay here to tea, 
this afternoon!” said a little boy to a lady visitor } 
of his maternal parent. ‘Why so, my sana 
“Cause we always get hot biscuit when there’s 
company to tea.” 

Many of the editors are now debating whether | 
a wife isalady. When they have arrived at a} 
satisfactory conclusion on the point, we offer } 
them asa subject for their gigantic intellects, } 
whether a husband is a gentleman. 


Poetry is the flour of literature—prose is the} 
corn, potatoes and meat; satire is the aquafortis; 
wit is the spice and pepper; love-letters are 


the honey and sugar; and letters containing } 
remittances are the apple-dumplings. 


Theories are the mighty soap-bubbles with 
which the grown-up children of science amuse } 
themselves; while the honest vulgar stand gazing } 
in stupid admiration, and dignify these learned 
vagaries with the names of wisdom. 


One boy in a shop is as good asaman. Two 
boys, however, are worse than none at all. If 
there be but one youngster in a room he is quiet 
and sedate as a Quaker. Introduce another, and | 
ground and lofty tumbling and somersets over } 
the stove are the order from sunrise till dark. 


A witty lawyer once jocosely asked a boarding- 
housekeeper the following question: —‘‘Mr. ——, 
if a man gives you five hundred dollars to keep 
for him, and dies, what do you do? Do you pray 
for him?” «No, sir,’’ replied Mr. ——, ‘I pray 
for another like him.” 


Goop Locic.—‘‘Brudder Bones, can you tell 
me de difference "tween dieing and dieting?” 
‘‘Why, ob corse I can, Lemuel. When you diet 
you 724 on noffin, and when you die you hab 
noffin to lib on.”? ‘Well, dat’s different frum 
what I tort it wus. I tort it wus a race atween! 
de doctorin stuff and starvation, to see which} 
wood kill fust.”’ 


Truth is always consistent with itself, and; 
needs nothing to help it out; it is always near at’ 
hand, sits upon our lips, and is ready to drop out} 
before we are aware; a lie is troublesome, and} 














sets @ man’s invention upon the rack, and one 
trick needs a great many more to make it good. 

‘‘Mother,” asked a little girl, while listening to 
the reading of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, ‘“‘why don’t 
the book never mention Topsy’s last name? I 
have tried to hear it whenever it spoke of her, 
but it has not once spoke.’’ ‘‘Why, she had no 
other name, child.’’ ‘Yes she had, mother, and 
I know it.” ‘What was it?” “Why, Turve 
—Topsy Turvey.”’ ‘‘You had better go to bed, 
my dear,”’ said the mother. 

‘A little knowledge is a dangerous thing.” 
This much quoted line is now generally consider- 
ed to be inaccurate. It is nevertheless true in 
this sense, that we are prone to value ourselves 
most for kinds of knowledge in which we least 
excel. Had we advanced far enough to see the 
extensiveness of the subject and the difficulties in 
our way, our estimate of our attainments would 
have been more moderate. 


A remarkable example of the laconic style has 
recently taken place, which would put Leonidas 
and his countrymen to shame. An Edinburg 
Quaker sends to a brother Quaker, in London, a 
sheet of letter-paper containing nothing whatever 
in the writing way save a note of interrogation, 
thus: (?.) His friend returned the sheet, adding 
for a sole reply an 0. The meaning of the ques- 
tion and answer is as follows: “What news?” 
“Nothing.” 

A fine stone church was lately built in Mis- 
souri, upon the facade of which a stone-cutter 
was ordered to cut the following as an inscrip- 
tion:—‘‘My house shall be called the house of 
prayer.’ He was referred for accuracy to the 
verse of Scripture in which these words occur, 
but unfortunately, he transcribed, to the scandal 
of the society, the whole verse:—‘‘My house shall 
be called the house of prayer, but ye have made 
it a den of thieves.” 


Why is Fanny Elssler like a brewer? Because 
she gets her living by hops. Why is she like an 
absconding sub-treasurer? use she makes 
rapid use of her heels. Why is she like an old 
woman at her wheel? Because she is spinnin, 
her tow (toe.) Why is she like a celebrat 
racer? Because she is a ‘‘Lady Lightfoot.” Why ~ 
is she like a skilful painter? Because she draws ~ 
good houses. Why does she stand higher than 
the Belgian giant? Because she excels him in 
toe-toe (toto.) Why is she like a government 
defaulter? Because she carries away lots of the 
people’s money. 

Funny Mistaxe.—A short time since, a lady 
took passage in the cars on the Cincinnati, Hamil- 
ton and Dayton railroad. She put her ticket in 
her dress pocket where she had several other ar- 
ticles, and seating herself, became earnestly en- 
gaged in conversation with a friend. The con- 
ductor soon came around for the tickets. When 
he came to this lady, she drew from her pocket 
what she supposed to be the ticket, and without 
looking at it offered it to the conductor, and con- 
tinued talking; but after extending it for a short 
time, and he not taking it, she looked up, and 
discovered that she was offering the conductor a 
fine tooth comd. 
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MANAGING THE PUBLIC. 

The success of a prominent singer, or theatri- 
cal star, has come to depend materially on the 
adroitness of the “Manager,” whose duty it is 
to see after that rather captious and uncertain 
individual, the Public. His first act, if he un- 
derstand the business, is to get on the sunny 
side of certain influential editors in New York, 
who, for a consideration—of what nature we do 
not pretend to say—will sing to any tune the 
leader may desire; and his second act is to se- 
cure the same advantageous relationship to one 
or more telegraphic reporters for the press in 
other cities, who will make the wires, if neces- 
sary, say that black is white. If these arrange- 
ments are securely made, and the manager has 
the requisite skill to work his machinery, he may 


has becomeamong the poorest and most despised of 
nations. Caressing one military chieftain to-day, 
and pronouncing against him to-morrow; adopt- 
| ing one system of government in one department, 
and repudiating it in another; faithless to their 
obligations, treacherous to their friends, and 
truckling to their enemies; the rulers of that un- 
happy country have more ambition than prin- 
ciple, and more of cunning than ability. Over 
this country, prostrated by the passions of the 
few, and the indolence of the many, Santa Anna 
has again been invited to assume the chief au- 
thority. Twice hailed as a saviour, and twice 
hooted as a destroyer, this general is himself an 
apt illustration of the people he represents. 
Conceited, proud, shrewd, cunning and malicious; 
deep scheming, yet cautious; a vain boaster, 











calculate, with little chance of disappointment, ; using the most magniloquent words to conceal 


on doing with the public pretty much as he 
leases. 


The tricks of managers are various, and the ;derstand his countrymen. 


‘the paltriest meanings, Santa Anna is yet, after 
‘all, the only man who seems to thoroughly un- 


uture 
He can 


What his 


amount of genius displayed is sometimes re- poqnee will be it is difficult to divine. 
markable. Occasionally, the hand is seen in ‘do nothing with an exhausted treasury; and, al- 
some bungling passes; but, for the most part, | though he breathes the most deadly hatred to the 
the obedient public remains self-complacently barbarians of the North, and calls upon the Mexi- 
ignorant of the game that is so successfully } cans to join him in recovering their lost nation- 
played against them. ality, or die amid the ruins of a country they 

Sometimes, as in the instance we are about to } had eer | struggled to save, yet both the ex- 
give, the ‘‘manager” stoops to a degree of base- ; pressions of hate, and the patriotic appeal, are 
ness that outrages our best feelings, and should {mere words, intended to enlist revengeful pas- 
call down upon his head the strongest exe- {sions of a part of the people on the one hand, and 
cration. Recently, the return of Jenny Lind to i to court sympathy on the other. As regards his 





this country was announced, coupled with the 
declaration that the marital connections of the 
“Nightingale” had not proved happy, and that a 
Separation was anticipated. To this, a New 
York paper answers:—‘The report is only a 
‘dodge’ of the manager to get the lady talked 
about.”’(! 

Here we have a lower depth of baseness than 
we remember to have seen in connection with 
this particular kind of business. Does not every 
true heart throb in instant indignation at so 
mean an outrage! Who is this tricky manager? 
The public ought to know his name. 





~ SANTA ANNA. 

The eventual fate of Mexico can by no possi- 
bility be a problem to those who have courage 
enough to look steadily into the future. Profess- 
ing to be governed by republican institutions, the 
national administration has exhibited, for many 
years, but one continuous scene of military mis- 
rule. The working classes, and especially those 
of mixed blood, are in a condition of servitude 
and dependence, inferior to that of the Russian 











actual course, we should not be at all surprised 
to find Santa Anna assuming, after a short period, 
the authority of a dictator, and making such al- 
terations in the constitution as shall give him the 
strongest and most centralized general govern- 
ment which has yet existed in Mexico. If the 


his success is certain, and it is not unlikely 
that such a measure, arbitrary as it may seem, 
would tend greatly to tranquilize the country, 
whatever effect it might have upon the liberties 


of the people. 


priesthood can yet be brought to adopt this scheme 





CONSERVATION. 

There is deep-laid and well nigh universal, in 
the human mind, a sentiment of attachment to 
the opinions, customs, institutions and pur:uits 
of former ages. This veneration for the past is 
observable, not only in minds of ordinary calibre, 
but also in intellects of the highest order. The 
rapid changes and improvements of the pre- 





sent age can scarcely dispel the illusion of a for- 
mer elevation and superiority—the tendency to 
suppose that the golden age of the world was in 


serfs; inasmuch as the peon system is a voluntary { the days of our fathers, and that we live in a 
act of degradation, from the assumed bondage of } comparatively degenerate age. 


which very few are ever released. Bankrupt in 


means, torn to pieces by repeated civil convul- { unquestionably its advantages. 


This conservative attachment to the past has 
It supplies the 


sions, with an inefficient police, and a cowardly} want of wisdom in the present. It prevents 
army, there never was, perhaps, so fine a coun- {blind rushing into untried experiments. It 


try in so wretched a condition. 


affords a security for order and stability. It 


Rich in mineral wealth, fertile in the extreme, | checks the wildnessof fanaticism and unenlighten- 
and with almost every variety of climate, Mexico’ ed reform, from which might spring incalculable 
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evils. Its prevalence, therefore, may be regarded 
as wisely ordered and providential. It may clog 
the wheels of judicious reform; but, on the other 
hand, it prevents the adoption of sudden changes, 
at once unwise and pernicious. 

Like all other impulses and tendencies of our 
imperfect nature, it often runs to excess. It 
would be well were this liability to excess re- 
membered, and allowance made for it. For this 
conservative adherence to the past is not unfre- 
quently so excessive as to present enormous ob- 





term, another; when one goes to service, a fee 
may also be obtained; when one marries there is 
a fund from which the wife may obtain a ‘por- 
tion,” as she might also have previously obtained 
an education; as his family increases, he can ob- 
tain aid from maternity societies, hospitals, dis- 
pensaries, infirmaries and district visiting socie- 
ties. Then there free infant schools and day 
schools, national schools and charity schools; pro- 
visions for all ages and all forms of want, furnish- 
ed by charity. All motive to exertion, industry 


stacles and obstinate hindrances in the way of}and prudence, are thus taken away, and many 
undoubted improvements and the advancement’ live mainly on charity from year to year to the 
of the best interests of the world. The discri-; close of their beggarly existence. The condition 
minating will readily admit that it often warps} of this town—and there are several like it—fur- 
the judgment, and obscures the perception of} nishes abundant evidence that inconsiderate chari- 





truth and justice, even in the well-meaning and } 
right-hearted members of society. Mental inde- 
pendence and freedom of inquiry are often sup- 
pressed by it. Mental servitude and blind sub- 
mission to authority in matters of opinion and 
custom, are some of its lamentable fruits. This 
is the foundation on which rests bigotry in theo- 
logy, and all those political institutions and laws, 
and social customs which yet linger in the world, 
and oppress and crush society. 

Should these considerations help to restrain the } 
excesses or obstinacy of conservatism—to make} 
moderates objects of favor rather than either pro- } 
gressives or conservatives, they will not have 
been presented to our readers in vain. 








EVILS OF INCONSIDERATE BENEVOLENCE. 

To relieve distress is a beautiful and useful im- 
pulse of our nature. Unfortunately, however, 
our charitable impulses cannot always be in-; 
dulged with safety—cannot always be yielded to, 
without injury or danger. Selfishness and indo- 
lence will pervert this beautiful instinct of our 
nature to the worst purposes. Many will refuse 
to exert themselves, if they can in any way con- 
trive to get their wants supplied without their 
own exertions. The drudgery of toil will not be 
undergone by many, if they can only contrive to 
throw the burden of their support from off their 
own shoulders. And many have thought it 
easier to obtain support or assistance from im 





hand of careless, inconsiderate, impulsive charity, 
than by the exercise of their own steady indus- 
try, prudence and self-denying economy. By 
such persons is the amiable instinct of benevo- 
lence perverted, and made to increase the suffer- 
ing which it seeks to relieve. 

This liability to perversion and the evils arising 
from it, are more manifest in England than in 
this country. The charities of England are very } 
numerous. For almost every form of want and | 
wretchedness some provision is made. We happen 
to be well informed as to the results in one town } 
in which there are quite a number of charitable | 
institutions. The town has been much injured, 
and almost converted into a community of pau- 
pers, by the number and wealth of its charities. 
A mechanic or small tradesman can send his 
child, if it be sick, to a free hospital; when older, 
toa free school, where even books are provided; 
when the boy is apprenticed, a fee may be ob- ; 
tained from a charity, and at the expiration of the | 





ty often only increases the destitution it attempts 
to relieve, and is made to minister to indolence 
and improvidence by many. 





INSULTING WITNESSES. 

The outrageously insolent manner in which 
lawyers sometimes annoy witnesses, is an evil of 
the times that calls for redress. The New York 
Tribune, in some remarks on the legal profession 
and its abuses, refers to this subject in the follow- 
ing pointed manner:—‘The habit of insulting ad- 
verse witnesses on the stand by a sneering, super- 


| cilious manner, implying distrust of their veracity 


or their ability to see through a ladder, is almost 
universal, and will yet lead to the knocking down 
of some of the impudent perpetrators if the Courts 
persist in neglecting their duty in the premises. 
Very few witnesses go into Court voluntarily, or 
without serious inconvenience; and to be subjected 
there to rudeness and insult from men perfectly at 
home and speaking under no responsibility to the 
truth, while they (the witnesses) are confused b 
the novelty and painful prominence of their posi- 
tion, hampered by the solemnity of an oath, and 
every way disarmed from repelling impertinence, 
this is a combination of cowardice and cruelty 
which can hardly be elsewhere paralleled.” 

In the same article, we find this incident. It 
conveys 4 lesson that may be worth remember- 
ing by these legal gentlemen who think it all fair 
to gain an unjust cause by falsehood and trickery, 
to the loss of the innocent and the honest:—‘‘Law- 

ers too often forget that the witness they brow- 
beat or the party they chisel to-day may hold 
quite a different relation to them to-morrow. It 
is now nearly twenty years since a lawyer did us 
out of an honest debt by pleading no notice of 
protest and impugning the testimony (as to time) 
of the witness by whom the fact of protest was 
proved. The lawyer knew perfectly well that the 
protest had been made, and that his client had 
himself received the money for the note on which 
he appeared only as endorser. That lawyer has 
since filled some important stations, and may yet 
fill others; but if he shall ever need our certificate 
to his honesty, we shall be under the painful ne- 
cessity of withholding it.” 

Another extract from the same article is well 
worth making:— 

“There is many a lawyer whom all the gold of 
California would not tempt to uphold an yi 
cause nor pretend what he really did not feel. 
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And these (contrary to the vulgar impression) are | Now this may be very interesting to those 
the best advocates of a good cause—nay, the best} who take more pleasure in discovering defects 
defenders of a party who has without evil intent} than beauties in others; but, it must be re- 
done wrong to another. A case in point now oc- membered, that it wounds those who have pro- 
curs to us which happened during our ‘brief ex-} voked no attack, and that it is, moreover, a vio- 
perience’ (as Pierce would say) as a juror in the } lation of the sanctity of private and social life. 
City Hall, which forcibly illustrates our meaning: } When will our writers for the press comprehend 
“Several years ago, Mr. Samuel J. Wilkin, of} their true position and duties more clearly? Why 
Orange county, was for a brief season a practi- } will so many of those who, in private, regard 
tioner at our bar, and was the counsel of two} the courtesies of social life, forget, when in the 
rather fast young men, who had run over and in-} discharge of professional duties, what belongs to 
jured an old woman by reckless driving in our} the — of —_ and a We ae 
streets. (The one who drove was, in fact, with-} a reform here, and we hope to see it begun rig 
out nen om but the law held both alike respon- | early. 
sible. The case came on, and the facts were duly ; arr 
elicited. Mr. W. cross-examined the witnesses ; RUSSIA AND TURKEY. 
for the plaintiff sufficiently but ee From intelligence received by the Arctic, it ap- 
that all the facts were fairly presented. en} pears as if Russia was determined to force an 
rising for the defence, he said in substance, ‘Gen- | Lone with Turkey, which will tax all the power of 
DittiwivitiiihwWumaa. 
? 1 I ’ amicabie result. 
holds the solvent one responsible for the reckless | The imperious demand made by the Russian 
driving of his insolvent companion. You will, of} Ambassador was ostensibly in behalf of the holy 
Se paer ane te seater 5 rere arietot plor: nc when on obs et ese 5 gure 
; ; any plea will suit. is mission onstanti- 
in the premises, no evil intent, only carelessness, } seaey directly on the heels of the Austrian em- 
yng we deeply regret, and are willing to atone} bassy, indicates the good understanding which 
r. Itrust you will agree with me that this is | exists between the Kaiser and the Czar, and the 
no case for exemplary damages.’ He spoke per-} design they have of acting in concert. The real 
haps fifteen minutes in this strain, and the result} object of these potentates, or rather of Russia, lies 
SUNIai ditinp, Coemmoubttng Hh at Satenapt (| co enrol loaee off Talestion and of conte 
. } to the sacred places of Palestine, and of course 
discredit and bully the witnesses od the plaintiff, } points to the meeitien of Constantinople. So 
and winding up with a long speech exculpating} well is this understood, and so thoroughly are 
his clients and blaming the old lady for not get-} these designs appreciated, that the pr ar- 
ting out of the way, would have easily been ‘put} rival of a Russian envoy in the Turkish capital 














in’ for $2,000.” } was regarded with alarm by commercial men in 
ee } Europe, and the funds, those sensitive barometers 

PERSONAL LISGR TIO. Sof public feeling, immediately fell considerably, 

We enter our protest against the unwarrant-} both at Parisand London. The demand for the 


able liberties which some writers for the press} 
take with individuals whom they happen to meet } 
in social life. Our thought has been called to} 


presence of the English and French squadrons 
also looks ominous; and although the danger may 
yet pass away for a season, no one can regard for 








the subject by a paragraph which has just met 
our eyes in a paper edited by a lady, who is be- 
fore the world as a champion for her sex. The 
lady had been on a visit to one of our larger 
cities, where she spent an evening at the house 
of a literary gentlemen, on which occasion she 
was invited to join a party of friends. Of 
some that were present, she thus writes in her’ 
own We omit the names, which she} 
gives in full:—*‘Among them were —— and —— 





‘——the poets, and Mrs. ——, who is well; 


known in the literary world. It is always a 


— to meet those of whom we have long} 


a moment the political horizon of Europe, with- 
out seeing how darkly and ominously it is be- 
ginning to be overclouded. 





A LESSON FOR YOUNG WRITERS. 


A very good lesson to young writers, who are 
often too much inclined to satire and personal 
caricature, is contained in the preface to a recent 
American edition of one of Mr. Thackeray’s 
books—‘‘Mr. Brown’s Letters to a Man about 
Town,” published by the Appletons. «I own,” 
says the author, ‘“‘to a feeling of anything but 


eard honorable mention made, and who have) pleasure in reviewing some of these misshapen 
charmed us by their words of song, even though | juvenile creatures which the publisher has disin- 


@ personal interview should dispel the charm, 
and prove to us that they, whom unseen we had 
so much admired, are mere ordinary men and 
women, and that the inward, spiritual beauty 


that flows out in their writings, extends not to} f 
The Misses —— did} lampoon, which I know he himself has forgiven, 


the outward appearance. 
not realize my ideal of.them. However, I must 
confess it was the arms being bared to the 
shoulders, and the neck to the armpits, that dis- 





pleased me, rather than their conversation or 
manner.” 


terred and resuscitated. There are two perform- 
ances especially, (among the critical and biogra- 
phical works of the erudite Mr. Yellow-Plush) 
which I am very sorry to see reproduced, and I 
ask pardon of the author of the ‘Caxtons’ for a 


and which I wish I could recall. I had never 
seen that eminent writer but once in public, when 
this satire was penned, and wonder at the reck- 
lessness of the young man who could fancy such 
personality was harmless jocularity, and never 
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calculate that it might give pain. The best ex- 
periences of my life have been gained since that 
time of youth, and gaiety, and careless laughter. 
I allude to them, perhaps, because I would not 
have any kind and friendly American reader 
judge of me by these wild performances of early 

years. Such a retrospect as the sight of these | 
old acquaintances perforce occasioned, cannot, if 
it would, be gay. The old scenes return, the re- 
membrance of the by-gone time, the chamber in 
which the stories were written; the faces that 
shone round the table. Some biographers in this } 
country have been pleased to depict that homely 
apartment after a very strange and romantic fash- 
ion; and an author in the direst struggles of po- 
verty, waited upon by a family domestic in ‘all 
the splendor of his menial decorations,’ has been 
circumstantially described to the reader’s amuse- 
ment as well as the writer’s own. I may be? 
permitted to assure the former that the splendor 
and the want were alike fanciful; and that the 
meals were not only sufficient, but honestly paid 
for.” 





A DISAPPOINTMENT. 

Mr. Thackeray good-humoredly relates, in his 
preface to the book just referred. to, an incident 
at which we can but smile. Referring to some 
papers in the volume, he says:—‘‘If not printed 
in this series, they would have appeared from 
other presses, having not the slightest need of the 
author’s own imprimatur; and I cannot suffi- 





ciently condole with a literary gentleman of this 
city, who, on his voyages of professional adven- 
ture) came upon an early performance of mine, 
which shall be nameless, carried the news of the 
discovery to a publisher of books, and had ac- 





is preposterous. The plea that she has devoted 


years to the acquirement of skill in her art, will 


go for nothing with those who reflect that in any 


of the learned professions—the law for instance— 
far greater and more prolonged labor is required 


to attain eminence; and yet, what lawyer can 


demand such fees? The elevation of the mere or- 


mental and artistic above the useful, is one of the 


errors of the day; and those who serve society in 
the more useful callings, have an interest in see- 
ing it corrected. Some papers are already speak- 
ing out plainly on this subject. We trust their 
number will increase. 





POLITICAL REFUGEES. 

The current report a short time since, that the 
European powers had forwarded aremonstrance to 
England against the harboring of political refugees 
in that country, turns out to be unfounded. But 
though the leaders in both Houses of Parliament 
deny that any thing in the shape of a remon- 
strance has been received, there yet appears to 
remain a well-grounded opinion, that the English 
government has been approached, in some way or 
other, upon the subject. Whatever, by the way, 
may have been said or intimated, the declaration 
lately made by Lord Palmerston, leaves not a 
shadow of doubt that the rites of hospitality to all 
classes of political refugees, whether monarchists 
or republicans, will be rigidly respected, and thus 
the crowned heads of Europe will be allowed no 
farther indemnification for alleged injuries, than 
may be obtained by a suit in the English Courts 


of Law. How much benefit they might derive 


from instituting legal proceedings against Kos- 
suth or Mazzini, or any other prominent man, is, 
we think, of too questionable a character to in- 


tually done me the favor to sell my book to that) duce them to embrace such a method of obtaining 
liberal man, when, behold, Messrs. Appleton an-} indemnification. Napoleon tried it once, and sig- 
nounced the book in the press, and my con/rére} nally failed; we cannot doubt for a moment that 
had to refund the prize-money which had been) a similar attempt on the part of Austria, or Rus- 


id him. And if he is a little chagrined at find- 
Ing other intrepid voyagers beforehand with him 
in taking possession of my island, and the Ame- 
rican flag already floating there, he will under- ; 
stand the feelings of the harmless, but kindly } 
treated aboriginal native, who makes every sign 
of peace, who smokes the pipe of submission, 
and meekly acquiesces in his own annexation.” 


HIGH PRICED OPERAS AND CONCERTS. 

We are pleased to observe in the public mind, 
& growing opposition to the exorbitant charges 
which, of late, first class singers have managed to 
extort from the lovers of music. In this city we’ 
know that a very large number of opera-goers ab- 
sented themselves, from principle, during the late 
series of operas by Sontag—excellent as they 
were. The system of high prices they regarded as 
& public evil, and though able to pay the prices, 
denied themselves a real gratification in order to 
discountenance a system based on a false estimate 
of the real value of such performances. If editors 
and musical reporters would only come out on the 
right side in this question—refusing to let a few 











sia, would result in a similar manner. The United 
States and England are the only nations suf- 
ficiently powerful to offer a home for the oppressed 
without fear of the consequences, and we trust that 
their large-handed hospitality will never be re- 


} stricted by the will of others. 





THE CRITICAL. 

«T am nothing, if not critical,’’ applies to far 
too large a proportion of the prominent individuals 
of the day; that is, of the wordy and obtrusive 
class. The inclination to find fault with all com- 
parative imperfection, and to coldly praise, or 
pass without notice, comparative excellence, is an 
evil of the time, and has its foundation as well in 
superficiality as ill-nature. A writer in one of 
our daily papers says with great force:—‘Words 
are easy; deeds are difficult. Destruction is easy; 
Construction is difficult. A fault-finder, though 
his words are mighty as cannon balls, is of little 
good to Man unless he have a builder asa r. 
In these Ishmaelitish days, it is certain that the 
man who achieves one good, noble, manly, godly 
enterprise, does more than he who pricks a score 





tickets of admission influence their opinions or in- ! of windbags or unmasks a regiment of hypocrites. 
duce silence—a better and more healthy state of | For in Liberal Reform and Progress it oftenest 
things would soon exist. The igea of giving a; happens, as in city-building, that while stupid 
singer five, six or seven hundred dollars a night, | laborers are able to pull down abundantly, car- 
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penters and masons are very scarce.”” Who has} 
not been led to remark the truth of all this; and) 
also to remark farther, that your mere fault- 
finders are the most self-conceited, dogmatic per- 
sonages in the world. The builder—the creator, 
so to speak—is too intensely absorbed in his work 
of production; too humble from conscious inability 
to attain a high degree of perfection, the types of } 
which lie far up in the regions of his thought, to 
have time for idle self-conceit, or to make boast- 
ful pretensions. He is unobtrusive in person; 
but his work illustrates the man. And yet on 
such, your men, who “‘are nothing if not critical,” 
pounce with carping ill-nature, and gain a repu- 
tation for intelligence, by exposing defects, while 
real beauty and useful adaptation, are scarcely 
noted, or only with a qualified commendation. 
These are parasites that exist on what they 
daily seek to destroy. These are the men who, 
conscious of their doom to mediocrity, take their 
revenge by carping at those who have risen above 
them. Their power would be small were it not for the 
pleasure which most men find in discovering im- 

ion in those who have gained some reputa- 
tion for good deeds. In dragging down excellence 
to their own level, they find some consolation for } 
their inability to rise to the height attained by 
those whose deeds have excited their envy. 


HIGH PRICES TO SINGERS. 


We are glad to perceive the signs of a reaction 
in the matter of high prices to singers; and we 
trust the day is near at hand, when a prima 
donna in this country will find herself obliged to 
perform to meagre houses, when she fixes a price 
upon her services so high, that even with the exor- 
bitant charge of two dollars for an admission, the ; 
local manager can afford only third and fourth 
rate performers to sustain parts in the opera. 
Sach was the case recently in our city, when Al- 
boni received about eight hundred dollars a night. 
If the press would only speak out decidedly on this 
subject, the change to a better order of things 
would be immediate. We have spoken distinctly 
on this subject before, and now quote some re- 
marks of the Evening Bulletin, and ask the 
reader’s attention thereto:— 

«Now we have had such genuine pleasure in lis- 
tening to Madame Alboni, her delicious voice, and 
her marvellous ease of execution linger so delight- 
fully in the memory, that we dislike to find fault 
with her; but we must say that it is a piece of un- 
reasonable extortion in her, to exact such terms for 
herself and her poor troupe, as make it almost im- 
possible for any but wealthy people to indulge in 
the luxury of a visit to the opera. If her associates 
were all worthy to sing with her, there would not 
be soe much room for complaint. But an opera, 
with one part well sung, and the rest murdered, 
is not worth one dollar, much less two. And 
when, as is so often the case, a man has to hire a 
carriage, and take one or two or more of his 
family with him, it is not surprising that he 
should first consider whether the six, eight, ten, 
or twelve dollars to be expended, might not pro- 
cure some more permanent and useful indulgence, 
and at last decide that it would. To this com- 
mon sense conclusion, to which nearly all lovers 
of music, so distinguished from worshippers of 








fashion. must have arrived, we attribute to the 
falling off in the audiences during the last week 
of the season. 

“The opera can never be estahlished in 
America until it is made accessible to the masses. 
The truest love of music, as an art, resides not in 
the mansions of wealth and fashion, but in the 
plainer houses of less showy citizens. It is 
found, too, among the foreign residents, Germans, 
French, and others, who are usually too poor, or 
too prudent to spend two dollars for the gratifica- 
tion of an hour or two. To reach these, and en- 
list them in the cause of building up the popu- 
larity of the art, the prices must be brought 
down, and this can only be done by refusing to 
sanction the extravagant demands which is now 
the fashion for leading artists to make. When 
Jenny Lind came here, and under Barnum’s tac- 
tics, exacted an unheard-of fee for the luxury of 
hearing her, the severest blow was inflicted upon 
the fortunes of musical progress in this country. 
The fashion thus set must be followed by all her 
successors, and the country bids fair to be over- 
run with adventurers from the Old World, all de- 
termined to bleed the gullible Yankees of their 
gold, and hurry back to Europe to retire on for- 
tunes gathered by singing for a few months, 
among a people whom they cannot but ridicule 
and despise for their easy submission to extor- 
tion. 

«The best course for Americans to pursue is to 
refuse to yield to the exactions of these foreign 
adventurers. Why should an artist like Madame 
Alboni get from a manager eight hundred dollars 
for an evening’s performance, that in Europe 
would be considered well paid for an eighth of 
the amount? Neither she, nor even Grisi or 
singers of greater fame, ever got any thing like 
such a salary at the London or Paris opera 
houses; and no matter how much value we may 
set upon their vocal endowments, such a salary is 
ridiculously large, and could not be got among 
any people but the Americans.” 


INTEMPERANCE. 

Attempts are being made, in a good many 
States, to produce such a state of public senti- 
ment as will demand the passage of a ‘Liquor 
Law,” resembling more or less the celebrated 
Maine Law. In the recent discussions on this 
subject, in some of our State Legislatures, we 
have noticed some graphic descriptions of the un- 
speakable horrors of intemperance. The passage 
quoted below is one of the most remarkable, in 

wer and pathos, of any which we have noticed. 
t is a startling and forcible, yet not over-colored, 
delineation of the simple truth. It should be 
spread far and wide, to awaken the people to a 
sense of the duty of protecting themselves from 
the abuses of a traffic whose inevitable tenden- 
cies are to make such a picture, as the under- 
quoted, a daily and hourly reality. We copy it 
in the hope that the horrible picture will do 
something to stir up our readers to the deter- 
mination that they will aid in doing the most 
effectual thing, whatever that may be, to curtail 
and remove that terrible fountain of suffering, 
intemperate drinking. 

‘The evils of intemperance! He does not live 
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who can tell the whole story of its woes and _lities, under circumstances well calculated to try 
evils. Exaggeration there is impossible. The) its capabilities to the utmost. In this opinion, 
fatigued fancy falters in its flight before it comes ; Mr. Kennedy, the Secretary of the Navy, a gen- 
up to the fact. The mind’s eye cannot take in} tleman not at all likely to be led astray by the 
at one view the countless miseries of its motley | novelty of the invention, so far coincides, as to 
train. No human art can put into taht picture} recommend Congress to authorize the construction 
shades darker than the truth. i of a frigate to be propelled by Caloric Engines. 
«Put into such a picture every conceivable} he judgment of two such men ought to out- 
thing that is terrible or revolting; paint health } weigh the dissent of a host of scribblers, some of 
in ruins, hope destroyed, affections crushed, ; whom have arrayed themselves in opposition for 
prayer silenced; paint the chosen seats of pater-;the sake of notoriety, others from interested 
nal care, of filial piety, of brotherly love, of ma- } motives, and a few, because they cannot make 
ternal devotion, all, all vacant; paint all the’ their own scientific theories tally with Ericsson’s 
crimes of every stature and of every hue, from} practical results. Most great inventions have had 
murder standing aghast over a grave which it) similar obstacles to overcome. Fulton’s first 
has no means to cover, down to the meanest de-! steamboat was regarded with equal distrust, and 
ception still confident of success; paint home a he himself was looked upon as little better than 
desert; paint the dark valley of the shadow of}, visionary enthusiast. Nor was the speed 
death peopled with living slaves; paint a land- } derived from his engine equal, for a long time, to 
scape with trees whose fruit is poison and whose } that already acknowledged to be achieved by the 
shade is death, with mountain torrents tributary | Caloric Engine; and it is only by subsequent 
to an ocean of fire; put-into the back-ground the} improvements, that it has arrived at its present 





vanishing vision of a blessed past, and into the} 
fore-ground the certainty of an accursed future; } 
paint prisons with doors which open only in-| 
wards; people them with shattered forms te-) 
nanted by tormented souls, with children upon} 
whose cheeks furrows have been burnt by tears } 
wrung by anguish from breaking hearts. Paint) 
such a picture, and when you are ready to show 
it, do not let in the rays of the heavenly sun, but 
illumine it with the glares of the infernal 3, { 
and still you will be bound to say that the hor- 
rible picture falls short of the more horrible} 


reality.” 








THE CALORIC ENGINE. 

It is with unfeigned regret that we perceive a 
systematic attempt, made in the columns of some} 
of our cotemporaries,—including more than one of 
those whose papers are specially devoted to the 
discussion of scientific subjects,—to decry the} 
value of Ericsson’s new motor, and to speak of it! 
as a comparative failure. This, in the face of} 
known facts, is to us the very quixotism of} 
captiousness and incredulity. 





e had thought } 
that any new application of power, which afforded } 
‘ even a reasonable prospect of superseding the use} 
of that dangerous agent, steam, by a ipetotiy 
harmless force, and which united, at the same 
time, economy with safety, would entitle the in- 
ventor to the gratitude, not only of our own 
nation, but of the whole civilized world. 
Elaborate statements, showing why it 1s im- 
possible for Ericsson’s new motor to be successful, 
pass for nothing with us when we see it actually 
—— that service which sceptical writers 
ve tically pronounced it incapable of 
doing. hat matters it if the speed as yet 
acquired is less than that derived from the use of 
steam? If the principle upon which the inven- 
tion is founded be a correct one, the difficulty 
arising from comparative tardiness of motion is 
an obstruction which will soon be overcome. 
Captain Sands, an experienced officer of the 
Navy, lately appointed by the Government 
to examine and report upon the claims of the 
Caloric Engine to national patronage, - heartily 
endorses its safe, certain, and easy-working qua- } 





perfection asa most admirable, though confessedly 
dangerous, motor. 

Now, we are not apt to indulge in indiscrimi- 
nate praise of every new-fangled machine for 
which its inventor claims to receive his share of 
public approbation, and being slow to recognize 
the merit of a new thing, until we think its good 
qualities have been fairly proven, we are the less 
likely to be led astray in the expression of our 
opinion. What we contend for, then, is this: 
That, tested by preceding inventions of equal in- 
tricacy, and public importance, we regard the 
new motor devised by Ericsson as eminently suc- 
cessful—far more so, indeed, than many of the 
earliest machines, whose perfected merits are 
now universally acknowledged. We say further, 
that it matters but very little, whether the 
original conception of the breathing apparatus 
belonging to the Caloric Engine is Ericsson’s, or 
that of any other person,—the actual honor of deri- 
ving benefit from its use, being pretty close to 
him who first brings it into successful practical 
operation. 

There have been many machines invented by 
men of undoubted genius, which have signally 
failed of fulfiling their intended purpose from. 
some apparently insignificant defect, which the 
quicker perception of another has remedied,— 
The true credit of the invention, therefore, belongs 
to the latter; inasmuch, as the complicated mass 
of machinery was utterly inert and useless, until 
his removal of the causes of failure brought its 
really excellent qualities into active and profit- 
able exercise. 





Ithas been remarked, as a curious circumstance, 
that Bonaparte and Wellington were born in the 
same year, and that Burns and Hogg, the Scotch 
poets, were born on January the 25th; but it is 
more remarkable that the two greatest dramatic 
poets of modern Europe, Shakspeare and Cer- 
vantes, both died on the same day in the same 
year, April the 23d, 1616. It is further remark- 
able that Shakspeare, as in the case of the great 
Raphael and of Sobieski, died on the anniversary 
of his birth. 
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NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. {  «Herand I were united by a friendship of sixty- 
We are happy to see that the claims of authors | three years,—a friendship which never knew in- 
to public consideration are sometimes respected terruption. I found him in 1791, in Werner's 
by our Government, and that a lucrative office | house in Freiberg, when I entered the School of 
can be given occasionally to one who has render- | Mines. We were together in Italy, in Switzer. 
ed himself more conspicuous by the pen of the | land, in France,—four months in Saltzburg. M. 
romancer, than the oratory of the politician. De Buch was not only one of the great illustra- 
We do not care to look too closely into the origin | tions of his age—he was a man of noble soul. 
of the appointment of Hawthorne to the consulate | His mind left a track of light wherever it passed. 
of Liverpool, nor to ask how much of this consi- | Always in contact with Nature herself,—he could 
deration has resulted from schoolboy friendship, | boast of having extended the limits of geological 
and how much is due to the labor of the novelist ; science. I grieve for him profoundly,—without 
in writing the biography of his friend, the Presi- | him I feel desolate. I consulted him as a mas- 
dent. The fact of the appointment is quite suffi- | ter: and his affection (like that of Gay Lussac 
cient to secure our congratulation, without our | and that of Arago, who were also his friends) 
diving too deeply into the mystery of the cause. | Sustained me in my labours. He was four years 
We are glad that it has been bestowed on Haw- ; my junior,—and nothing forewarned me of this 
thorne, because we think he is every way quali- misfortune. It is not at the distance of a few 
fied to perform the duties of the office; because it | hours only from such a loss, that I can say more 
evinces generous feeling on the part of President {respecting it. Pity me—and accept the homage 
Pierce; because it shows, also, that offices are not ; of my profound respect and affectionate devotion. 
always, henceforth, to be the spoils of hawking ' “AL. HumBotpr. 
politicians, and because we hope that itis partly | _‘‘And my poor countryman Overweg, in Africa! 
a recognition of the right of literary men to the | What a blessing to learn one day by means of 
patronage of the Government. If there were more astronomer Vogel the _magnetic condition of 
of such appointments the country would be no | the interior of a vast continent! 
loser, while the future labors of American writers 
would be cheered by the pecuniary independence; Of our poet Lowell, the London Atheneum, 
they might possibly acquire in their new station. {which rarely, if ever, commends anything in 
A certain number of places should be set aside by ; American literature, without a qualifying excep- 
each incoming executive for this especial purpose, ; tion, says:—‘‘In his own country, Mr. Lowell 
and if they were judiciously and worthily bestow- ; ranks high among the younger bards who are to 
ed, it would gratify the country at large, while ; assist in the poetical awakening which is proba- 
it would operate much better for the incumbent, ; bly at hand. He has many of the qualities for 
than the system of pensions which has been } the task—an earnest spirit oflove and passionate 

















adopted by other nations. sense of wrong. He has the genius of his office— 
is skilful of hand—but deficient in tone.” Again: 
M. DE BUCH. “The writer wants concentration—but a deep and 


passionate meaning sobs at times out of the harp- 


The following is a translation of an affecting string.” 


letter from the veteran Baron Alexander Hum- 
boldt to Sir Roderick Murchison—the original of 
which has been kindly communicated by Sir 
Roderick to the London Atheneum It conveys 





“No where but in Rome,” writes Mr. Thomp- 
— “have I se body of the people living in 
“ _ : . : such poverty, such squalor and such dejection. 
ap myers + gem ary be heard with great regret | One looks almost in vain for the denpectabse mid- 
a a were dling class. These are in prisen, in exile, or have 

“Bertin, March 4, 1853. _{ perished on the scaffold or the field of battle. Car- 
. onsen — be eet - he a dinals ride in unrivalled state, but the streets are 
-three—to announce ou, dear Sir Rode- | fijled with soldiers, priests and rs.” 
9 the saddest news that I ‘ould have to con- on ee med ered beggars 
vey:—to you for whom M. De Buch professed a; A new supposition has been started in regard to 
friendship so tender—and to the many admirers | the lost Tribes of Israel. The Affghanistan people 
of his genius, his vast labors, and his noble cha- {are now supposed by some to be a remnant of the 
racter! Leopold De Buch was taken from us this} Ten Tribes. They are said to call themselves 
morning by typhoid fever—so violent in its attack { Bannie-Israel, and it is alleged that one of the 
that two days only of danger warned us. He was } tribes is called after Joseph and another after Isaac. 
at my house 80 lately as the 26th (ult.,) despite 
the snow and the distance between us—talking} ‘The Vedas, or sacred books of the Hindoos, are 
ogy with the most lively interest. That/ to be published in England, as translated by Pro- 
evening he went into society; and on Sunday and ! fessor Wilson. They are referred to a period of 
Monday (the 27th and 28th) he complained of a | 3000 years ago; consist of treatises and hymns, 
feverish attack, which he believed to .be caused amounting to 10,000 stanzas; and inculcate a re- 
by a large chilblain swelling, from which he had | jigion far purer than that of the modern Brah- 
suffered for years. The inflammation required! mins, who sing, but do not understand the 
the application of leeches—but the pain and the hymns. 
feverincreased. He was speechless for thirty- 
eight hours. * * He died surrounded by his} Little can be done without determination; and 
friends—most of whom knew nothing of his dan- | certainly-no great acquirement can be made with- 
ger till Wednesday evening, the 2d of March. out patience and steady application. 
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